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THE ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 


Lincotn Gorpon 


In corridor and dining-room conversa- 
tions during the past eight years among 
national representatives and Secretariat 
officials in the handsome Chateau de la 
Muette on the western edge of Paris, it 
has often been boasted that the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC) is the most successful of 
the many postwar experiments in inter- 
national organization. The boast is sup- 
ported with a variety of comparisons, 
some inevitably invidious. 

In regard to the friendly rival in 
Geneva, the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, it is conceded 
that the OEEC produces less original re- 
search of high academic quality, but 
contended that its work has far more in 
fluence on attitudes and actions of the 
member governments. In contrast with 
UN headquarters, the OEEC enthusiasts 
point to the record of ability to secure 
agreement, even on issues involving vital 
interests of the member countries. They 
stress the underlying sense of genuine 
community which has made this possible, 
while also giving the OEEC itself some 
credit for fostering and strengthening 
this sense of community. Looking at the 
global economic institutions, notably the 
International Monetary Fund, the ha 
bitués of la Muette point to a record of 
action, of positive solutions to urgent 
problems, and of organizational initiative 
Lincotn Gorvon was closely associated with the 
European Recovery Program from its inception in 


1947 until mid-1955, having served in Washington, 
at the European headquarters in Paris, and in Lon 


‘or federative character. 
“and practice, it is an instrument of inter 


which has made the OEEC much more 
than an international conference in per 
manent session. 

Without dwelling on invidious com 
parisons, or seeking to rank postwar 
organizations in order of success, one may 
certainly agree that, at least during its 
first several years of intense activity, the 
OEEC has proved a highly useful inter 
national organization. What has been 
the character of its successes? What are 
the special features of the OEEC as an 
organization which helped make therm 
possible? What lessons, if any, does this 
experience suggest for other international 
organizations and indeed for the future 
of the OEEC itself? 

One point should be made clear at the 
outset. At no time, either in conception 
or in operation, has there been any at 
tempt to give the OEEC a supra-national 
In both form 


governmental cooperation, After a few 
more years’ experience with the European 
Coal and Steel Community, it might 
make an instructive study to examine in 
detail the extent to which this formally 
supra-national community differs in pra 
tical operations from the OEEC, The 
time for such a comparative analysis is 
not yet ripe. 

The concept of a substantial coopera 
tive organization as a major feature of 
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the European Recovery Program took 
shape only gradually as the program de 
veloped during the summer of 1947. 
Secretary Marshall's Harvard speech, 
which launched the program, said on 
this point only that “the program should 
be a joint one agreed to by a number, if 
When the 


Committee 


not all, European nations”. 
sixteen-member European 
for 
(CEEC), hastily organized by Foreign 
Ministers Bevin and Bidault in response 
to the Marshall proposal, filed its report 
in September, its statement on the sub 
ject of a continuing organization was 


European Economic Cooperation 


merely this: 


The Committee believes that if means 


for carrying out the program are made 
available, a joint organization to review 
progress achieved in the execution of the 
program will be necessary. The partici 
pating Governments declared themselves 
ready in this event to set up such an or 
This 


organization will ensure, to the full ex 


ganization by mutual agreement. 


tent possible by joint action, the realiza 
tion of the economic conditions necessary 
to enable the general objectives to which 
each country has pledged itself to be ef 
fectively achieved. The organization will 
make periodical reports to the various 
European Governments on the extent to 
which the program is being realized. The 
Governments will supply the organization 
with all information required for this 
purpose. The organization will be of a 


temporary character and will cease to 


exist when the special aid necessary for 


the recovery of Europe comes to an end.’ 


These words read somewhat strangely 
in the light of subsequent developments. 
Within three years, the OEEC had built 


' Committee of European Economic Cooperatwn 
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up an international staff of almost 1,000, 
working in a permanent headquarters in 
cluding a large mansion and two sizable 
office buildings. Its range of responsibili- 
ties showed quite clearly that it was no 
mere progress-reporting body, and that it 
would not “cease to exist when the spe 
cial aid necessary for the recovery of 
Europe comes to an end”, 

In the initial impetus for a more am- 
bitious organization, American influence 
played a significant part. While the em- 
phasis on European economic integration 
took sharp form only in 1949, it was clear 
from the start that the United States Gov- 
ernment not only would propose to the 
Congress a very large-scale and positive 
response to the CEEC proposals, but that 
it also desired a maximum of organized 
European cooperation in carrying out the 
program. 

From the very beginning of systematic 
Washington consideration of the admin 
istrative problems of the European Re- 


covery Program, it was felt desirabie that 
there be some form of European institu- 
tion, both to provide a mechanism for 
organizing mutual aid among the bene- 


ficiary countries and to serve as a center 
where United States representatives could 
negotiate and consult on European-wide 
problems. While the early thinking was 
more concerned with problems of invest- 
ment coordination and allocation of 
scarce supplies than later proved justified, 
there was an underlying conviction that, 
to be effective, the effort must be more 
than a congeries of bilateral aid pro- 
grams, whose “jointness” consisted sim 
ply of summations into tabulated totals. 

The Congress made this American 
viewpoint even more explicit by adding 


to the Administration's draft legislation 
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a specific provision that support for the 
program “results from the multilateral 
pledges of the participating countries to 
use all their efforts to accomplish a joint 
recovery program based upon self-help 
and mutual cooperation and is contingent 
upon continuous effort of the participat 
ing countries to accomplish a joint re 
covery program through multilateral 
undertakings and the establishment of a 
continuing organization for this pur- 
ar 

Nevertheless, when in April 1948, hard 
on the heels of this Congressional action, 
the time had come to negotiate the Con- 
vention of the OEEC, the European ap- 
proach was still marked by much of the 
caution reflected in the above except from 
the CEEC Report. The structure of the 
new organization was designed to make 
it eminently clear that the OEEC would 
be a creature of the participating govern- 
ments, and not a free-wheeling supra- 
national, corporate entity. Authority was 
concentrated in committees staffed by na 
tional delegations. At the top was a 
permanent Council, representing all the 
governments. It was to meet normally 
at the level of high officials permanently 
stationed in Paris, rather than at the Min- 
isterial, or political governmental, level. 
Any formal decision required unanimous 
agreement. Under this body was a seven 
member Executive Committee, intended 
to supervise the functioning of the or- 
ganization in great detail. Although the 
OEEC Convention admits of no formal 
distinction between great and small 
powers, the more important countries are 
in fact always represented on the Execu 
tive Committee while the smaller nations 
take annual turns in accordance with 
generally respected “gentlemen's agree- 
ments”. The working sub-structure of 


* goth Congress, Public Law 472, Sec. 115 (b) 


the OEEC is likewise intergovernmental, 
including both “horizontal” committees 
on such matters as the recovery programs, 
intra-European trade and payments, and 
a larger number of “vertical” committees 
dealing with the main industrial and 
agricultural segments of the economies. 

An international Secretariat was set 
up, but it was deliberately designed to be 
of the weak type—weak not in quality of 
personnel or financial resources, but in 
relation to the authority of the national 
delegations. Unlike his counterpart at 
the UN Economic Commission for Eu 
rope, the Secretary-General was not to 
develop studies and publish reports on 
his own authority, without the concur 
rence of the national delegations. He was 
not encouraged to take major policy ini 
tiatives. 

Against such a background, one might 
have expected the OEEC to become in 
fact a mere international conference in 


permanent session, a public sounding 
where national delegates read 
speeches prepared in their capitols and 
could take positions, other than on minor 


board 


points of procedure, only after clearance 
and instruction at every stage from their 
respective governments, Yet this organi- 
zation, in the face of so apparently in 
auspicious a background, in fact de 
veloped a most remarkable corporat 
quality, with far-reaching influence on 
major policies of the member govern 
ments with considerable 
initiative which helped give shape to the 
pattern of European economic recovery. 

One major contributing cause for this 
success, and probably the most important 
single one, was the quality of personnel 
and leadership in the national delega- 
tions and the Secretariat. Although the 
British had been especia!ly skeptical of 


and creative 
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the desirability of a powerful OEEC, once 
the decision was made they provided 
first-class personnel and a quality of 
diplomatic leadership which played a 
major role in developing common Euro- 
pean attitudes toward the recovery prob- 
lems and a willingness to subordinate 
particular national interests to the wider 
needs. Their example was followed in 
most of the other national delegations. 
Similarly, Robert Marjolin, who served as 
Secretary-General from the beginning 
until early in 1955, gathered a top team 
of singular ability, men who could not 
only match the best national talent in 
handling technical economic issues, but 
who also had a flair for negotiation and 
persuasion, 

The essential point, however, was not 
simply the personal ability of the men 
sent to Paris, but the fact that their stand 
ing at home Was such as to compel respec t 
for their views. This was the element 
which ensured that member govern- 
ments would not regard the OEEC as 
mere international window-dressing, de- 
signed to please the romantic Americans, 
and which made it a real force tending 
to pull national policies constantly into 
a more “European” pattern. The inter- 
change between national and European- 
wide attitudes was a two-way process. In 
addition to the hundreds of formal com- 
mittee meetings, the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Sir Edmund Hall- 
Patch, and Secretary-General Marjolin ar- 
ranged innumerable informal exchanges 
of views, without minutes or records, and 
generally over the dinner table. At such 


gatherings, each national delegation de- 
veloped a thorough familiarity with the 
special problems and interests of the other 
nations. Collective attention was focused 
on possibilities of European-wide action 
which might assist the individual na- 


tional recovery programs. Officials were 
thus enabled to advise their home gov- 
ernments with conviction and genuine 
personal understanding as to which lines 
of action promised success and which 
would inevitably founder because of ne- 
cessary unacceptability to their fellow 
members. 

In bringing about this organizational 
vitality, American influence also made 
most important contributions. The very 
fact that the United States was repre- 
sented at the OEEC by Averell Harri- 
man, who had resigned a cabinet office to 
assume this responsibility, helped set a 
pattern of high-level national representa- 
tion in Paris. Moreover, largely at the 
insistence of Harriman and of Paul 
Hoffman, the ECA Administrator, the 
European nations arranged much more 
ministerial participation in the OEEC’s 
work than had originally been contem- 
plated. Instead of a few Ministerial 
Council meetings a year, which would 
negotiate intractable differences of policy 
and otherwise merely give formal gov- 
ernmental blessing to the work of the 
officials, the United States insisted on se- 
curing more active ministerial participa- 
tion in the formative stages of policy 
development. The OEEC was persuaded 
to appoint as Ministerial Council chair- 
man Dirk Stikker, the Netherlands For- 
eign Minister, to devote an important 
fraction of his time to continuing min- 
isterial action on OEEC matters. Stikker 
and Marjolin together made frequent 
visits to the various national capitals, 
where they presented an “OEEC point 
of view” to the men ultimately responsi- 
ble for their governments’ economic poli- 
cies. Ministerial groups of varying size 
were frequently assembled in Paris so 
that the official exchanges of view could 
be reinforced by direct mutual contact of 
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responsible ministers. From this process 
came a sense of personal participation 
and identification with the work of the 
OEEC, which undoubtedly brought a 
unique sense of the organization's im- 
portance to the political level in the 
member governments. 

All this could not have happened with- 
out the OEEC’s being entrusted with 
substantial responsibilities which clearly 
affected vital interests of the member na- 
tions. Ministerial time could not other- 
wise have been spared, and officials of 
unique talent and experience sent to Paris 
at considerable cost to administrative 
needs at home. Here, too, it was an 
American initiative which provided the 
critical stimulus. This was the decision, 


at the very start of the program, to re- 
quest the OEEC to recommend the divi- 
sion of American aid among the member 
countries, The organization was at first 


most reluctant to accept this invitation, 
fearing irreconcilable conflicts which 
might both destroy the OEEC and dis- 
illusion the American people and Con- 
gress with the whole joint recovery effort. 
Hoffman and Harriman remained firm, 
however, and the task was successfully 
carried through. 

In the warm summer of 1948, this eco- 
nomically difficult and politically most 
sensitive undertaking was entrusted to a 
special committee of four national dele- 
gation representatives. Roll of the United 
Kingdom, Guindey of France, Stoppani 
of Italy, and Spierenburg of the Nether 
lands, together with the top Secretariat 
officials, withdrew from Paris for their 
work to a small inn in the forest of Chan- 
tilly. They developed certain general 
guidelines for the division of aid which 
could be applied to each country’s pro- 


*See OFEC, Report to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration on the First Annual Program, Paris, 
1948. 


gram, notably in conserving dollar im- 
ports through expanded intra-European 
trade and in encouraging recovery in- 
vestment rather than the dissipation of 
aid through merely temporary increases 
in consumption. While certainly no 
government was fully satisfied, the proc- 
ess sufficiently equalized the dissatisfac- 
tions so that the recommendations were 
accepted. In the second year, the divi- 
sion of aid became the main focus of 
OEEC attention, this time handled on a 
more highly organized basis and with 
more substantial, although informal, 
American participation. 

The year 1949 was the occasion of the 
second major postwar sterling crisis, 
when the Sterling Area’s reserves of gold 
and dollars were declining at an appall- 
ing pace. British insistence on emergency 
supplementary aid came close to splitting 
the OEEC beyond repair. As it turned 
out, it took a 30 percent devaluation of 
sterling to end the run on the reserves, 
but, during the critical period of OREC 
discussion, London had not yet taken the 
decision to depreciate. The ordinary 
machinery of the OEEC, although it 
greatly narrowed the area of disagree- 
ment, proved incapable of achieving a 
unanimous recommendation, and a spe- 
cial arbitral body was established, com- 
posed of the Belgian Baron Snoy, then 
Chairman of the Council at the official 
level, and Secretary-General Marjolin. 
This device did succeed in producing a 
recommendation acceptable to all the 
member countries and to the United 
States. 

This episode has recently been de 
scribed as an OEEC “failure”,’ but in 
view of the pressures at the time, the ex- 
traordinary fact is that the second divi- 


* Thomas C. Schelling, “American Foreign Assist 
ance,"’ World Politics, July 1955, p. 618 
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sion of aid effort did not break down 
completely. In a sense, the very resource- 
fulness of the OEEC in improvising spe- 
cial machinery to deal with a crisis was a 
sign of its resilience and vitality as a cor- 
porate institution. In this as in many 
other OEEC crises, when the chips were 
down, responsible European ministers 
felt that they simply could not afford to 
carry disagreement to an ultimate break- 
ing point. 

Nonetheless, it was with genuine relief 
that the member governments enter- 
tained later in 1949 the suggestion that 
there be no further annual division of aid 
recommendations, and that subsequent 
installments of aid, which were in any 
case to taper off quite rapidly, be divided 
in the same ratios as the Snoy-Marjolin 
allocations. There were indeed mixed 


feelings, not only because some countries 


hoped that they might get a larger share, 


but also because it was by then recog- 
nized that work on the division of aid 
had been the primary source of life and 
vigor for the OEEC as an institution. 
The organization had been through two 
real trials by fire, and had emerged much 
the stronger for them. 

It was for this reason that, when Paul 
Hoffman launched the active American 
campaign for more rapid and far-reach- 
ing measures of European economic in- 
tegration in October 1949, the OEEC 
was in a position to come effectively to 
grips with these issues. This is not the 
place to review in detail the programs of 
intra-European trade liberalization and 
of European currency transferability 
through the creation of a European Pay- 
ments Union (EPU)* Suffice it to say 
that these two programs have been the 
most important of the OEEC’s accom- 


*Por a summary of this author's views on these 
matters, see Lincoln Gordon, ‘““Myth and Reality in 


plishments during the past five years, 
and have had a profoundly constructive 
effect in accelerating European economic 
recovery. Their development and refine- 
ment at every stage have shown the re- 
sults of the thinking from a European- 
wide point of view fostered by the OEEC 
climate. 

In their institutional aspects, these pro- 
grams are also of interest in showing 
how far the OEEC has progressed in be- 
coming a corporate operating mecha- 
nism and in influencing the policies and 
actions of member governments in these 
important fields. For the supervision of 
the EPU and for the development and 
enforcement of the code of intra-Euro- 
pean trade rules, the OEEC established 
two special seven-member bodies, the 
EPU Managing Board and the Steering 
Board for Trade. Although critical mat- 
ters of policy were in all cases reserved to 
regular committees representing the en- 
tire membership, and ultimately to the 
Council, where the unanimity rule is 
strictly enforced, these smaller expert 
committees were both entrusted with 
substantial discretion on operating mat- 
ters. The trade code, moreover, provided 
for “special restricted committees”, not 
including the interested parties, to act as 
quasi-judicial bodies in dealing with cer- 
tain types of disputes under the workings 
of the trade code. 

In the constitutional mythology of the 
OEEC, the members of the EPU Manag- 
ing Board and the Steering Board for 
Trade are “chosen for their personal ca- 
pacities and not as representatives of their 
governments”.’ In practice the members 
have generally been senior financial and 
commercial policy officials, and the vari- 
ous nations have taken turns at repre- 


European Integration,” The Yale Review, September 
1955 (Vol. $5, No. 1), p. 83-69. 
*OEEC, At Work for Europe, Paris, 1954, p. 16 
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sentation, the larger countries always 
being included. While not formally in- 
structed, these officials naturally tend to 
reflect the broad policy attitudes of their 
home governments. Nevertheless, time 
after time they have developed unani- 
mous recommendations on such matters 
as the terms of “ex-quota” credits by an 
extreme EPU creditor, or methods of 
improving the trade liberalization code 
which avoid actual, as well as formal, 
discrimination against any member. They 
have repeatedly demonstrated a sense of 
corporate responsibility for the success of 
an enterprise they feel to be personally 
“theirs”. On policy questions, they can 
merely “recommend to the Organiza- 
tion”, which in turn can recommend or 
invite action by a member government. 
Under the unanimity rule, that govern- 
ment’s own consent is required for any 
formal OEEC resolution. But it is not 
easy for a government to hold out against 
a thoroughly documented and well-rea- 
soned case developed by one of: these 
expert bodies in the European-wide in- 
terest. The whole mechanism thus pro 
vides an effective means for bringing 
organized persuasion to bear against par- 
ticularistic actions or policies. It is almost 
certainly much more effective than ex- 
clusive reliance simply on “denational- 
ized” international civil servants. 

As another point of major institutional 
importance, the OEEC developed the 
practice of bringing together for simul- 
taneous joint consideration the commer- 
cial and the financial aspects of individual 
country problems when they threatened 
impairment of the smooth working of 
the intra-European trade and payments 
systems. A classic example, although by 
no means unique, was the problem of the 
German Federal Republic in the first year 
of the Payments Union. Germany's late 


start in economic recovery led it in 1950 
and early 1951 into an extreme debtor 
position, rapidly exhausting its quota of 
EPU credits. Through a combination of 
(a) temporary agreed import restrictions, 
designed to do minimum damage to Ger- 
many’s partners, (+) special supplemen- 
tary credits from the EPU, and (c) 
appropriate changes in internal economic 
policy in which OEEC recommendations 
played a significant role, Germany's ex- 
treme debtor position was reversed and 
the strength of the system as a whole was 
maintained unimpaired. Likewise, when 
Italy undertook a much more rapid liber- 
alization of imports than the general 
rules required, and found itself in some 
difficulty as a result, the OEEC proved 
able to bring about a series of concessions 
and special arrangements on the part of 
other member nations, some multilateral 
and some bilateral, so as to avoid the 
otherwise inevitable reversal of the liber. 
al Italian commercial policy. 

In case after case, the OEEC’s work on 
European trade and payments has modi 
fied government policies in the direction 
of greater European economic coopera- 
tion. Both Britain and France were 
compelled by the circumstances of the 
post-Korean inflation to reimpose severe 
quota restrictions on their intra-Euro 
pean trade, but in both cases, these re- 
strictions were modified or withdrawn as 
a result of OEEC pressure much more 
rapidly than would otherwise have been 
the case. The organization was not 
wholly content with the French action, 
where quota withdrawal in 1954 was ac- 
companied by special import taxes hav- 
ing the effect of additional tariffs, but 
even in this case it seems clear that in 
the absence of the OEEC, French protec- 
tionist action would have been substan- 
tially more severe. Moreover, had there 
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been no OEEC, the British and French 
actions of 1951-1952 would almost cer- 
tainly have set in motion a vicious spiral 
of retaliation and a severe contraction of 
intra-European trade as a whole. 
Another striking case is the history of 
the proposals for modification of the Eu- 
ropean trade and payments arrangements 
when sterling and other leading Euro- 
pean currencies again become convertible 
with the dollar. When the British plans 
for restoration of sterling convertibility 
were first put forward early in 1953, they 
gave little attention to the special prob- 
ler of the future of European trade and 
payments cooperation. It was, by and 


large, simply assumed that the EPU 
would disappear and that the trade ar- 
rangements would be merged into the 
wider global rules of an improved Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
This view aroused much concern on the 


Continent. The OEEC provided a 
forum, not only for the expression of this 
concern, but also for the working out of 
modified arrangements taking account of 
the interests and anxieties of the Conti- 
nental countries. After two and a half 
years of discussion and debate in count- 
less official and ministerial meetings, 
there has emerged, side by side with the 
extension of the EPU into 1956, a formal 
European Monetary Agreement setting 
forth the technical arrangements to fol 
low the EPU if and when convertibility 
is achieved, 

There have been other less tangible, 
but certainly no less significant, OREC 
influences on the broad economic policies 
of the member countries. Its work, for 
example, has had a tendency to soften the 
divergences between countries like Nor- 
way, with labor party regimes dedicated 
to substantial economic planning, and 
countries like the German Federal Re- 


public and Italy where more conservative 
free economy doctrines have been in the 
ascendant. On both sides, investment, 
monetary, and trade policies have been 
modified in directions permitting the con- 
tinuance and expansion of intra-European 
cooperation. The work of the OEEC has 
also played an important part in bringing 
some of Europe’s weakest economies, 
such as Austria and Greece, into effective 
relations with their neighbors. 

Apart from the field of intra-European 
trade and payments, the OEEC’s princi- 
pal current operating activity is in coor- 
dinating and promoting improvements 
in European industrial and agricultural 
productivity through the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency (EPA). This body was 
established in 1953, again largely as a re- 
sult of American initiative and with the 
assistance of a grant from Mutual Se- 
curity Program technical assistance funds. 
After a somewhat slow start, the EPA 
has begun to develop effective links with 
the organized productivity movements in 
the member countries and has set in mo- 
tion a substantial program of cooperative 
research, promotion of technical and 
management training, and exchange of 
ideas, information, and persons in this 
field. It has won the support and en- 
thusiasm of some formerly skeptical and 
reluctant nations, and there is every hope 
that it will be continued from European 
resources after the initial United States 
grant and the matching European nation 
grants run out in 1956. 

If the fields of aid division, trade and 
payments liberalization, and European 
productivity have been the major suc- 
cesses of the OEEC, what have been its 
major weaknesses and failures? They 
are not inconsiderable. Apart from the 
division of aid recommendations, most 
of the early approaches at coordinated 
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recovery planning ran into blind alleys. 
One of the major enterprises of 1948 was 
the development of a long-range recovery 
program. Although an interesting docu- 
ment, which may have had some occa- 
sional influence on member governments’ 
policies, it proved of little practical sig- 
nificance. A series of efforts was launched 
in the field of investment coordination, 
designed to rationalize major new invest- 
ments in heavy industries and public util- 
ities into a European-wide pattern. These 
ran aground partly on simple unaccept- 
ability to the member governments, but 
at least equally because of the general 
European tendency, as recovery pro- 
gressed, away from governmental invest- 
ment planning and toward limitation of 
the economic role of government to in- 
direct rather than direct controls. 

Then there was a short-lived effort in 
1950 to secure intergovernmental cooper- 
ation in “harmonization of economic 
policies”. This was to avoid the splitting 
of the European economy into inflation- 
ary and deflationary segments, with a 
consequent rupturing of the trade and 
payments liberalization system. In fact, 
the very working of the OEEC arrange 
ments, coupled with less ambitious pro 
visions for expert reviews of internal 
financial stability, consultation on the 
broad lines of domestic economic poli 
cies, and joint forecasts of probable devel- 
opments, together with improving gen- 
eral economic conditions, have adequately 
served the purpose without any deliber- 
ate “harmonization” taking place. In any 
event it soon became clear that the area 
of policies to be “harmonized” was far 
too close to the center of national eco 
nomic concerns to be subject to conscious 


international agreement as contrasted 


with more subtle international influence. 

In the integration field, likewise, there 
were a number of false starts. Along 
with the successful trade and payments 
arrangements, there were put forward in 
1950 the Stikker, Pella, and Petsche plans, 
all of which fell by the wayside.’ And 
there have been, of course, frequent 
proposals for general European-wide eco- 
nomic integration, ranging from Hoff- 
man’s plea of 1949 for an ultimate 
customs union to more modest proposals 
for preferential tariff systems, agricultural 
“green pools,” and the like. This is 
apart from the movement for special po- 
litical and economic association among 
the six continental countries in the Euro 
pean Coal and Steel Community, which 
is not the topic of this article. 

This picture of a remarkably successful 
international organization naturally raises 
the question of the OEEC’s future. Cer 
tainly its cohesion and vitality were at 
their greatest in the years 1948 to 1951, 
when the problems of European eco- 
nomic recovery were the most difficult, 
when there were clear operating tasks 
for it, and when a sense of compelling 
urgency helped to stimulate the creative 
impulses of the national delegates and 
Secretariat officials. Today aid and its 
division are things of the past; the days 
of the EPU and the special OREC trade 
liberalization arrangements may well be 
numbered; and of the present operating 
functions only the EPA bids fair to re 
main for an indefinite period. Since 1950, 
moreover, the North Atlantic Treaty Or 
ganization (NATO) has been a potent 
rival for talent from the European coun 
tries. 

Clearly one’s answer to the question of 
the OEEC’s future depends in part on 


’ For brief descriptions, see W. A. Brown, Jr. and R. Opie, American Poreign Assistance, Brookings Institution, 
Washington, 1953, Pp. 294-299. 
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his basic philosophy and attitude toward 
regional economic cooperation in Eu- 
rope. To this writer, such cooperation, 
while important in many technical fields, 
is less significant for the future than 
Europe’s relations with the outside 
world, including both North America 
and the great under-developed regions of 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. There 
are, however, important responsibilities 
which the OEEC might well assume. 
One possible line of development is in 
strengthening the Atlantic Community 
and the nonmilitary aspects of NATO. 
For several years, there has been active 
discussion of ways and means for putting 
more substance into Article II of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, with its commit- 
ment that the members “will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage 
economic collaboration between any or 
all of them”. Especially since the four- 
power Geneva Conference of midsum- 
mer 1955, there have been renewed 
urgings in this direction.” For a while in 
1950, the potential conflict between 
NATO and OEEC was a matter of real 
concern, but the problem was eased when 
NATO moved to Paris in 1952 and close 
working arrangements were established 
between the two organizations. The rea- 
son for not absorbing OEEC into NATO 
was primarily the divergences of mem 
bership. The OEEC includes Austria, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Ireland, which 
could not join a military alliance with the 
west, while the United States and Cana- 
da, two of the most important full mem 
bers of NATO, are related to the OEEC 
Until 1955, 


only as associate members. 
the German Federal Republic was also a 


* See, for example, Lester B. Pearson, “Alter Geneva 


1955 (Vol. 44, No. 1), p. tans 


major member of the OEEC but not yet 
in NATO. 

Since the four western European neu- 
trals are clearly members of the Atlantic 
community in the social, cultural, and 
economic senses, there seems no valid ob- 
jection to recognizing the OEEC formally 
as the organized expression of this com- 
munity in the economic fields. Full 
membership for the United States and 
Canada would be difficult as long as a 
principal function of the OEEC is the 
administration of European trade and 
payments arrangements which include 
discrimination against dollar imports as 
a characteristic feature. When the major 
European currencies become convertible, 
however, this obstacle will fall away, and 
such membership would then seem both 
feasible and desirable. 

It is not to be expected that this Atlantic 
economie organization would have major 
or exclusive functions in the trade and 
payments fields. A discriminatory At- 
lantic economic bloc would be as rightly 
objectionable to the rest of the trading 
world as, in the long run, a permanent 
discriminatory European bloc would be 
to the entire outside world. But it could 
be a most useful forum for exchange of 
information on economic developments 
and prospects and for consultation on 
economic policies, and it could be a sig- 
nificant operating agency not only in the 
productivity field but in such new areas of 
major European-wide and Atlantic com- 
munity interest as the peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy. It might also 
serve as a regional agent of the free 
world-wide economic institutions, notably 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
proposed Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, in dealing with matters of 


A Greater Task for NATO,” Foreign Affairs, October 
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primarily European or Auantic commu- 
nity concern. For such purposes, the 
OEEC has created assets well worth pre- 
serving in its traditions of frank and con- 
structive interchange among member 
governments, national delegations, and 
Secretariat officials. 

The OEEC experience also suggests 
certain lessons for other international or- 
ganizations, regional and global alike. 
Space does not permit their exhaustive 
cataloguing here, but a few stand out 
clearly. First, there must be a real pur- 
pose to be served, and not merely a ro- 
mantic desire for cooperation. Secondly, 
there must be institutional resilience able 
to meet problems as they actually arise 
and in all their aspects. In this connec- 
tion, the OEEC’s simultaneous treatment 
of the financial, commercial, and domestic 


economic implications of various intra- 
European trade crises of the member 
countries is a lesson in effective inter- 
national cooperation which should be 
taken especially to heart in the global in- 
stitutions concerned with parallel prob- 
lems. It is likewise helpful if the organi- 
zation shows a standing preference for a 
realistic over a legalistic approach. Fi- 
nally, and perhaps most important, there 
must be a deliberate and conscious effort 
to maintain effective links between the 
organization and its member govern- 
ments on a two-way basis. The success- 
ful international organization must en- 
gender a sense of corporate loyalty and 
staff devotion to the international objec- 
tives without developing delusions of 
sovereignty which make it the rival, 
rather than the servant, of its members. 











INTER-AMERICAN REGIONAL PROCEDURES FOR THE 
SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Dr. Cuarces G. Fenwick 


Some sixty-five years ago, when on 
April 14, 1890, the Union of American 
Republics was established, the great hope 
for world peace, the great promise of 
bringing international relations under 
the rule of law, lay in the development of 
arbitration. The Plan of Arbitration 
proposed by the Conference was for its 
time a radical one. Arbitration was to 
be obligatory for all disputes except those 
which in the judgment of a state might 
peril its independence; and the example 
thus set by the American States was not 
without its effect at the Hague Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907. The limitation 
of armaments was obviously beyond the 
plans of practical statesmen. But even so, 
that was not ground for discouragement. 
If only the procedure of arbitration could 
be given greater authority and extended 
into ever-widening fields, it might be 
possible to look forward to an agreement 
upon the limitation of armaments when 
there was no longer the same need of 
them. 

Students of today may well be puzzled 
at the naiveté of statemen who could 
believe that arbitration treaties could per- 
form so commanding a function. But 
they may also inquire why it was that 
arbitration, even if it could not play the 
part of collective security, should lose its 
former position of prestige as a procedure 
for the pacific settlement of disputes. 
Why was the General Treaty of Inter- 


Cranes G. Fenwick is Director of the Department 
of International Law, Pan American Union and is 


American Arbitration of 1929 so ineffec- 
tive, and why has the more recent Amer- 
ican Treaty on Pacific Settlement of 1948, 
known otherwise as the “Pact of Bogota”, 
been ratified by less than half of the sig- 
natory states, so that its revision will be 
on the agenda of the Eleventh Confer- 
ence at Quito? The decline in the 
prestige of arbitration is, of course, not 
peculiar to the inter-American regional 
system. For the draft convention on ar- 
bitration proposed by the International 
Law Commission in 1953 has been be- 
fore two successive General Assemblies 
and the members of the United Nations 


appear to be more or less indifferent to 
its adoption. 


I 


The answer lies, doubtless, in the de- 
velopment of the inter-American regional 
security system which has created its own 
procedure for the settlement of the politi- 
cal disputes which no arbitration treaty 
was ever able to include within its terms, 
unless, perhaps, an exception be made of 
the Pact of Bogot4é which for that very 
reason has failed to be generally ratified. 
Once the American States agreed at 
Montevideo in 1933 that territorial ac- 
quisitions obtained by force would not 
be recognized, and agreed at Buenos 
Aires in 1936 to consult together in the 
event of a threat to the peace, the proce- 
dure of arbitration became subordinated, 
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step by step, to what might be described 
as a new summary procedure for the set 
tlement of the disputes which had hither- 
to been outside the scope of arbitration 
treaties and, indeed, outside the scope of 
the juridical disputes properly falling 
within the competence of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. This new sum- 
mary procedure was given specific form 
and effective authority at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1947 with the signature of the Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance; and it is only 
now, after some seven years of practical 
application, that we can define it with 
any degree of accuracy.’ 

Two distinct situations were contem- 
plated by the Rio Treaty: the first, under 
Article 3 of the treaty, being the case of 
an armed attack upon an American 
State, whether by a non-American state 
or by another American State. Here each 
separate party to the treaty is under an 
obligation to assist in meeting the attack, 
in the exercise of the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense rec- 
ognized by Article 51 of the Charter of 
the UN. At the same time the Organ 
of Consultation, as it is called, is to meet 
without delay for the purpose both of 
examining the measures taken by the 
individual states and of agreeing upon 
the measures of a collective character that 
should be taken. 

Happily this first situation of an armed 
attack by one state upon another has not 
yet arisen, so that the provisions of Arti- 
cle 3 have yet to be interpreted in respect 
to the various obligations of mutual aid 
contemplated. The right of self-defense, 
whether individual or collective, is lim- 
ited in time until the Security Council 
of the UN has taken the measures neces- 
sary to maintain international peace and 
security. The determination of the “until” 


clause may obviously be somewhat dith 
cult, as well as the possible degree of 
cooperation between the measures taken 
by the Security Council and those already 
taken by the American States under the 
Rio Treaty. But these and other issues 
can be left until cases arise presenting 
them in concrete form. 

The second of the two applications of 
the treaty is the group of situations aris 
ing under the broader terms of Article 6 
of the Treaty. Here there is no armed 
attack, but rather a series of situations 
any one of which may bring the treaty 
into operation: an aggression which is 
not an armed attack, an extra-continental 
or intra-continental conflict, or any other 
fact or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America. But in each of these 
three situations the inviolability or the 
integrity of the territory or the sover 
eignty or political independence of the 
American State must be affected. There 
is clearly some redundancy in the provi 
sions of the article, for an intra-continen 
tal conflict would most probably come 
under the terms of Article 3, and it would 
seem that any situation affecting the in 
tegrity of the territory or the political 
independence of an American State 
would endanger the peace. Reduced to 
simpler terms the article deals with seri- 
ous acts of aggression which are, how 
ever, short of an armed attack. 

Since the situations contemplated by 
Article 6 did not involve an armed attack, 
no provision was made for measures of 
defense by individual states in behalf of 
the victim of the act of aggression. Rather 
the Organ of Consultation was to meet 
immediately to agree upon the measures 
to assist the victirn of the aggression or 
upon the measures to be taken for the 
common defense where the threat to the 


* Por the text of the treaty, see International Organization, Ul, p. 202-206 
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peace might be a general one. But ob 
viously the Organ of Consultation, which 
is defined later in the treaty as the Meet- 
ing of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American States, might not be able to 
meet with the necessary promptness. It 
was not, like the Security Council of the 
UN, “so organized as to be able to func 
tion continuously”, Fear of the concen 
tration of power in Washington kept the 
Conference at Quitandinha (Petropolis) 
from giving to the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union’ the responsi 
bility assigned by the Charter of the UN 
to the Security Council. A number of 
the delegates had in mind the stern in 
junction of the Habana Conference of 
1924, that neither the Governing Board 
the Pan Union should 
exercise “functions of a political char 
acter”; and they insisted that the power 
to act as Organ of Consultation should 


nor American 


remain more immediately in the hands 
ol the governments, in spite of the fact 
that the members of the Governing 
Board were in direct communication with 
their governments and acted at all umes 
under instructions from them. 

jut in taking this decision to make the 
ministers of foreign affairs the Organ 
of Consultation the Conference created 
a practical situation which was to result 
in bringing about the very thing certain 
of the delegates were seeking to avoid. 
To convoke a meeting of foreign min 
isters was easier to plan than to put into 
actual effect. For it meant summoning 
the ministers from the four quarters of 
the hemisphere and creating a degree of 


personal inconvenience for many of them 
which they might think to be unneces 
At the same time there was the 


sary. 


by succession, the Council of the Organiza 
By Article 48 of the Charter, 
of ambassadors especially ap 
However, it is 


* Later 
tion of American States 
the ¢ il is 
pointed by the respective governments 


composed 


question of the time of the holding the 
meeting, which both articles of the treaty 
had declared should be held without de- 
lay, the assumption being that cases com 
ing under the treaty would all be urgent 
ones. The Conference was led, there- 
lore, to give to the Governing Board oi 
the Pan American Union the power to 
“act provisionally as an organ of consul- 
tation” until the meeting of the ministers 
of foreign affairs took place. 

The result was what might have been 
expected. In 1948 the Council of the 
Organization succeeded to the functions 
of the former Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. Then, when re- 
quests came before it to convoke the Or- 
gan of Consultation under Article 6 of 
the Treaty, the Council found in one 
case after another that the situation pre- 
sented to it, while coming within the 
terms of the treaty, was actually not so 
urgent as to justify summoning the for- 
cign ministers until further investigations 
could be made. Hence while convoking 
a meeting of the ministers, the Council 
failed to fix a place and a time for the 
meeting. But by the simple act of con- 
voking the meeting the Council was now 
able to act provisionally as Organ of 
Consultation and do all that the minis- 
ters themselves might do if they were 
actually in session. 


II 


In the first case presented to the Coun- 
cil, in December 1948, involving a com- 
plaint of Costa Rica that it was being 
invaded by troops having their base in 
Nicaragua, the Council called a Meeting 
of Consultation and thereupon proceeded 
permitted that the appointment be given to the diplo 
matic representative accredited to the government of the 


untry in which the Council has its seat, which is the 
United States 
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to appoint a committee to investigate the 
situation on the spot. The committee of 
ambassadors left promptly for the scene 
of the complaint, and as a result of its 
investigations and informal discussions 
with the two governments, a Pact of 
Amity was signed between them the fol- 
lowing February 21, and the Meeting of 
Consultation was called off.’ Consider- 
ing the brief time between the convoca- 
tion of the Meeting of Consultation and 
its cancellation, as well as the apparently 
successful settlement of the complaint, no 
criticism appears to have been made that 
the Council exceeded its powers, in tech 
nical violation of the terms of Article 6. 

But the Council, having acted effec 
tively in the first case presented to it, was 
not in a mood to set itself up as a court 
of first instance and use its powers as pro 
visional Organ of Consultation to settle 
any and every case that might be pre- 
sented to it. On February 16, 1949, the 
government of Haiti made a request to 
the Council to convoke a Meeting of 
Consultation for the purpose of meeting 
the threat to the peace resulting from an 
act of “moral aggression” consisting in 
the use of radio facilities in the Domini- 
can Republic by a former officer of the 
Haitian government for the purpose of 
promoting a revolution in Haiti against 
the established government. The gov 
ernment of the Dominican Republic re 
plied that there was no necessity for a 
meeting, insisting that the complaint 
could be handled through the ordinary 
diplomatic channels; and the Council, 
finding that to be the case, refrained from 
calling the Organ of Consultation, at the 
same time encouraging the two govern 
ments to conduct the proposed negotia 
tions.” 


Inter-Ameticano de 
Americar 


Tratado 
1948-1945°% Pan 


* "Aplicaciones del 
Asistencia Reciproca, 


Union. 195%, PP. 19-58 


A year later, however, a new situation 
arose between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic in which the Council found it 
necessary to put the procedure into ef- 
fect. On January 6, 1950, Haiti called the 
attention of the Council to the “danger- 
ous situation” that had been created by 
“acts of intervention” on the part of the 
Dominican Republic and requested the 
Council to convoke the Organ of Con- 
sultation. The Dominican Republic, 
while denying the charges, did not op 
pose the procedure but itself joined in 
the request; and the Council proceeded 
forthwith to convoke the meeting, and 
by the same resolution appointed a com 
mittee to investigate on the spot “the 
facts and their antecedents”. The com 
mittee made an exhaustive study of the 
situation, and three later, on 
April 8, the Council, receiving the report 
of its committee and having secured 
from the parties an agreement to remove 
the causes of the controversy, called off 
the meeting of the Organ of Consulta 
tion. No complaint was heard from the 


months 


foreign ministers who had, in a techni 
cal sense, been overlooked; nor was there 


any criticism of the failure to observe the 
provision of Article 6, that the Organ of 
Consultation should meet “immediately”, 
the provision being interpreted in the 
light of the importance and urgency of 


the situation. 

Quite a different case was presented 
on June 2%, 1954, when ten members of 
the Organization requested the Council 
to call a meeting of the Organ of Consul! 
tation under Article 6 of the Rio Treaty 
for the purpose of considering the danger 
to the peace and security of the continent 
arising from the “penetration of the po 
litical institutions of Guatemala by the 


later, the case 


*lbid., p. 61 @. As will be seer 
passed to the hands of the Peace Cormmmuittee 
lhid. p71 4 
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international communist movement”. To 
emphasize the urgency of the situation 
the ten ambassadors proposed that the 
meeting should take place on July 7 fol- 
lowing, thus indicating that they consid 
ered the problem not one to be solved by 
the Council acting provisionally as Or- 
gan of Consultation. But the resolution 
had scarcely been taken when the situa- 
tion in Guatemala changed, and the over 
throw of the Arbenz government made 
it appear desirable to postpone the meet- 
ing of foreign ministers. In view of the 
uncertainties of the situation, the meet- 
ing was postponed sine die. 

Special interest attaches to the Guate 
malan case because of the jurisdictional 
issues raised by the decision of the Arbenz 
government to take its case to the Secur 
ity Council of the UN instead of having 
recourse to the regional procedures of 
the Organization of American States. 
The revolution broke out on June 18, 
and on June 20 Guatemala accused 
Honduras and Nicaragua of giving asy 
lum and aid to the rebels and called upon 
the Security Council to protect it against 
“an act of criminal aggression”. A Bra- 
zilian-Colombian motion to refer the 
complaint to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States was supported by a vote of 
10-15 the defeat of the motion by the veto 
of the Soviet Union left the situation in 
suspense; and by June 25, when the Se- 
curity Council again met at the insistence 
of Guatemala, the discussion was limited 
to the adoption of the agenda, that is, 
whether the appeal of Guatemala should 
be heard. In the absence of the neces- 
sary seven votes the agenda was not 
adopted, and Guatemala had no other 
choice but to appeal to the regional pro- 

* lhid., p. 151 ff 

‘While Guatemala was not as yet a party to the 


Rio Treaty it might have requested a meeting of the 
Organ of Consultation under the Charter on the ground 


cedures of the Organization of American 
States. But by the time it did so on June 
26 the situation was already out of hand, 
and the triumph of the invading forces 
brought the controversy to an end. It is 
an interesting speculation what might 
have been the action of the Council of 
the Organization of American States if 
Guatemala had requested a Meeting of 
Consultation, and the Council, acting 
provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 
had been called upon to support a gov- 
ernment which a few days later it was 
to denounce as permitting the interven- 
tion of the international communist 
movement. 

In the latest case, that brought by Costa 
Rica against Nicaragua, in which a re 
quest was made for the convocation of 
the Meeting of Consultation under the 
provisions of Article 6 of the Rio Treaty, 
the Council of the Organization extended 
to such length the period in which it was 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consul- 
tation as to lead to a protest from the rep 
resentative of one of the governments 
that the provision of the Treaty, calling 
for an immediate meeting of foreign 
ministers, was being violated. But the 
protest failed to get the support of any 
of the other members of the Council, who 
appear to have regarded the protest 
rather as part of a general protest against 
the action of the Council than as a valid 
technical objection to the procedure, 
which was in fact a strained interpreta- 
tion of the treaty. On January 8, 1955, 
Costa Rica requested the Council to call 
a Meeting of Consultation on the ground 
that its independence was seriously 
threatened by acts of the government of 
Nicaragua. A day later, when news had 
of being a working member of the OAS if not a tech 


nical member. In any case the procedure of the Peace 
Committee would have been available to it 
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been received of the actual invasion of 
the country by revolutionary forces the 
Council acceded to the request.’ But in 
calling the Meeting of Consultation the 
Council failed, as in previous cases in- 
volving bilateral controversies, to fix a 
date or a place for the meeting; and it 
proceeded thereupon to appoint the usual 
Committee of Investigation to go to the 
two countries and report upon the facts. 
As the invasion assumed larger propor- 
tions the Council was led to request of 
the governments, which were in a posi- 
tion to do so, to place aircraft at the dis 
posal of the Investigating Committee, 
their purpose being designated as that of 
making “pacific observation flights”, lest 
some element of “enforcement action” 
might be read into them which would 
have called for the approval of the Secu- 
rity Council of the UN. A few days 
later, again at the request of the Council 
of the Organization of American States 
acting provisionally as Organ of Con- 
sultation, the United States sold four 
airplanes to the government of Costa 
Rica. When, shortly after, the govern 
ment of Nicaragua complained that its 
territory was being violated by Costa 
Rican planes in pursuit of the rebels, the 
Investigating Committee established se- 
curity zones on either side of the bound- 
ary and appointed military observers to 
watch the boundary at points at which 
supplies might be furnished to the in 
surgents. 

All these were far-reaching measures 
taken by the Council while still acting 
“provisionally” as Organ of Consultation. 
Then, when the invading forces had been 
suppressed, and the Council had heard 
the report of its Investigating Committee, 
it met on February 24 and adopted a 


* Aplicaciones . . . ,"’ cited above, p. 159 ff. 
* lbid., p. 201 ff. The military observers actually 


series of resolutions looking to the re- 
moval of the causes of the conflict. Speak- 
ing with all the authority of the ministers 
of foreign affairs themselves, the Coun- 
cil called upon the two governments to 
implement the provisions of the Pact of 
Bogota, which they had ratified at the 
time of the controversy of 1948, by creat 
ing the Commission of Investigation and 
Conciliation provided for in the treaty, 
and it further called upon them to enter 
into the bilateral agreement contemplated 
in their Pact of Amity of 1949 for the 
better supervision and control of their 
respective frontiers in respect to the il- 
legal activities of exiles and the traffic in 
arms. 

But the Council did not find it expedi 
ent to close the case with the termination 
of the activities of the Investigating Com 
mittee. It appointed a Special Commis 
sion to cooperate with the representatives 
of the two countries in carrying out the 
recommendations made and to maintain 
the military observers so long as their 
services might appear to be necessary. 
Months later, on August 4, the Special 
Commission submitted an oral report of 
the situation; and the Council, feeling 
under some pressure to terminate its pro 
visional activities, called upon the Spe 
cial Commission to submit a final report 
and to express its opinion upon the con 
venience of cancelling the Meeting of 
Consultation. Finally, on September &, 
eight months after the Meeting had been 
convoked, the Council heard the formal 
report of its Special Commission, can 
celled the convocation of the Meeting, 
and declared that its own provisional a 
tivities were now terminated. While thus 
closing the case technically, however, the 
Council found itself still concerned to 


terminated their functions of their own accord the 


following day 
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know that the bilateral agreement it 
had recommended on February 24 would 
be successfully negotiated; and it decided 
to maintain its Special Commission to 
cooperate with Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
to that effect. Some discussion accom- 
panied the decision, as to whether the 
Council, no longer having the compe- 
tence conferred upon it by the Rio Treaty, 
could maintain the Special Commission. 
But the technical objections raised were 
not sufficient to defeat the decision. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the 
Council held on the afternoon of the 
same day on which the Council closed 
the Costa Rica~Nicaragua case the repre 
sentative of Ecuador called the attention 
of the Council to the “grave situation” 
created by the government of Peru which 
“put in imminent danger the integrity 
of its territory, its sovereignty and its 
political independence”; and he requested 
that the Council immediately convoke 
with all urgency a Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of ministers of foreign affairs in 
accordance with Article the Rio 
The situation arose out of the 


6 of 
Treaty. 
alleged non-fulfillment by Peru of the 
obligations of the Protocol of Peace, 
Friendship and Boundaries signed in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1942. The request declared 
that the government of Peru was con 
centrating troops along the frontier and 
naval forces along the coast of Ecuador 
and giving every indication of intent to 
invade the country at any moment.” 
In view, however, of the fact that the 
representatives of the four powers that 
had been designated as guarantors and 
mediators under the Protocol were at that 
moment meeting in Rio de Janeiro and 
had been requested to appoint military 
observers to investigate on the spot the 
acts complained of by the representative 


“Aplicaciones cited above, p. 207 ff 
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of Ecuador, the Council refrained from 
taking a decision to convoke the Meeting 
of Consultation. Instead, after having 
heard statements from the representative 
of Peru, who denied the facts alleged, and 
from the representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and the United States, the 
Council expressed its satisfaction with 
the measures taken by the guarantor 
states and requested them to keep it in 
formed of the development of the situa- 


tion. Less than three weeks later, on 


September 26, the Ambassador of Ecua 
dor informed the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil that the action of the guarantor states 
“had prevented military action at this 
time on the part of Peru”, and that inas- 


much as the guarantor states were con 
sidering appropriate steps for reducing 
the tension between the two countries, 
including among other measures the es 
tablishment of permanent military com 
missions, his government felt that it was 
no longer necessary to convoke the Organ 
of Consultation under the Rio Treaty. 
“The efficiency and speed”, said the Am 
bassador, “with which the Organization 
of American States carried out its highly 
important duties have once more earned 
the acclaim and admiration of public 
opinion and the press throughout the 
Hemisphere”. 


Ill 


What now of disputes of lesser impor 
tance which the Council of the Organi- 
zation believes do not justify a Meeting 
of Consultation in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 6 of the Rio Treaty, 
but which, because of political elements 
involved, the parties in controversy have 
not found it possible to submit to the bi 
lateral procedures set forth in the Pact of 
Bogota or other treaties of pacific settle 
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ment? In 1940 the meeting of foreign 
ministers at Habana approved a resolu- 
tion which has had an influence far be- 
yond what might have been expected at 
the time. The resolution was entitled, 
“The Peaceful Solution of Conflicts”, and 
it recommended the organization of a 
committee of five members which should 
have the duty of “keeping constant vigi- 
lance to insure that States between which 
any dispute exists or may arise, of any 
nature whatsoever, may solve it as quick 
ly as possible”; and to that end the com- 
mittee was authorized to suggest meas- 
ures and steps which might be conducive 
to a settlement.” 

Curiously enough, although the reso- 
lution was directed to the prompt settle. 
ment of differences as a means of pro- 
moting continental unity during the war 
in Europe, no attention was paid to it 
at the ume, other than the action of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union in selecting the five states which 
were to be represented on the committee. 
Eight years later, following a request 
from the Dominican Republic, the com 
mittee was formally organized on July 
31, 1948. Once organized, the Domini 
can Republic promptly appealed to the 
committee to assist in the settlement of 
a controversy with the government of 
Cuba. The committee, then known as 
the Inter-American Committee on Meth- 
ods for the Peaceful Solution of Con- 
flicts,” met with representatives of the 
two governments, and as a result of its 
mediation direct negotiations were re- 
sumed between the two governments. 

Six months later, on February 16, 1949, 
the government of Haiti requested the 
Council of the Organization to call a 
Meeting of Consultation under the Rio 


4 "Second Report of the Inter-American Peace Com 
Pan American Union, 1954 


Treaty to consider what it called an act 
of “moral aggression” on the part of the 
Dominican Republic in permitting the 
use of its territory for attacks by radio 
broadcast against the Haitian govern- 
ment. The Council found that the case 
was not sufficiently grave to justify the 
procedure of the Rio Treaty; and instead 
it expressed the hope that the parties 
might resort to the accepted procedures 
of pacific settlement. At this point the 
Committee of Five intervened, and as a 
result of its investigations and negotia 
tions a joint declaration was signed by 
the two parties, pledging themselves not 
to tolerate in their respective territories 
the activities of individuais or groups 
seeking to disturb the domestic peace of a 
neighboring country. 

With these accomplishments to its 
credit, the committee adopted the name, 
“The Inter-American Peace Committee” 
and proceeded to enter energetically up 
on the functions assigned to it by the 
Habana resolution. On August 3, 1949, 
the government of Cuba requested the 
good offices of the Committee in finding 
a solution for the differences between it 
and the government of Peru arising from 
the asylum granted by the Cuban Em 
bassy in Lima to two Peruvian nationals. 
On the same day the Ambassador of the 
United States requested the Committee 
to consider the general situation in the 
Caribbean involving alleged preparations 
for acts of aggression; and a difference of 
opinion arose as to the competence of the 
Committee to deal with situations of a 
general nature, the representative of Mex 
ico doubting its competence and the rep 
resentative of Cuba supporting. The 
conclusions reached by the Committee at 
the close of its discussion of the situation 


" Popularly known as the Committee of Five 
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in the Caribbean constitute a valuable 
substantive contribution to the peaceful 
relations between the parties in contro- 
versy. More serious was the problem pre- 
sented to the Peace Committee arising 
from the request of the government of 
Cuba on November 26, 1951, for the 
services of the Committee in connection 
with the seizure by the Dominican Re- 
public of five sailors of the vessel 
“Quetzal”. The foreign ministers of 
both governments attended the meetings 
held in Washington to study the charges 
and counter-charges; and on the evening 
of December 25 the representatives of the 
two governments signed a declaration cf 
their determination to avoid in the future 
“any systematic and hostile propaganda” 
directed against their respective govern- 
ments. 

As against these successes it should be 
noted that on two occasions the Peace 
Committee was unable to function be- 
cause of the refusal of one or other of the 
parties to accept its good offices. When 
the foreign office of Colombia asked for 
its help in settling the dispute between 
Colombia and Peru over the asylum 
granted by the Colombian Embassy two 
Haya de la Torre the government of 
Peru declined the offer. Again, when on 
June 19, 1954, the Committee, in response 
to a request from the government of 
Guatemala, sought to find a solution for 
the alleged violations by Honduras and 
Nicaragua of the principle of non-inter- 
vention, it was requested next day to 


postpone going to Guatemala to conduct 
investigations because the case had in the 
meantime been submitted to the Security 


Council of the UN.” 


“ When, on June 26, 1954, Guatemala found that it 
could get no help from the Security Council, it was 
then ready to accept the services of the Peace Com 
mittee; but while en route to the scene of action the 


IV 


There is no doubt that the Peace Com- 
mittee has come to play a most useful 
part in the settlement of controversies 
within the inter-American regional sys- 
tem. It fills a gap between the various 
bilateral procedures of pacific settlement 
and the collective action of the Meeting 
of Consultation under the Rio Treaty. 
The chief difficulty with the bilateral pro- 
cedures of conciliation and arbitration, 
so elaborately set forth in the Pact of 
Bogot4 of 1948, is that of setting them in 
motion when the controversy has already 
reached the point of arousing national 
sentiment. Here the intervention of a 
third party, in this case not an individual 
government, but a committee represent- 
ing a group of governments selected by 
the regional organization as a whole, 
offers its services in such a way as to 
make refusal embarrassing. Both parties 
must consent to the intervention of the 
Peace Committee; but consent is made 
easier by the semi-collective character of 
the intervention. 

Thus the procedure of recourse to the 
Peace Committee can be described in 
general terms as the traditional proce- 
dure of investigation and conciliation 
supported by the prestige attaching to a 
committee representing the inter-Ameri- 
can community as a whole and possess- 
ing an initiative not assigned to the 
transient committees of investigation and 
conciliation provided for in such treaties 
as the Pact of Bogota. The fact that the 
members of the Committee have regu 
larly been at the same time representa- 
tives of their governments on the Coun- 
Committee received a telegram from the new govern 


ment requesting it to refrain from its contemplated 
intervention 
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cil of the Organization has undoubtedly 
given them some of the authority at- 
taching to the Council itself. This bor- 
rowed prestige, if one may call it that, 
appears to be quite acceptable to certain 
governments which were unwilling, at 
Bogot4 in 1948, to grant to the Council 
itself a general competence to do what 
the Peace Committee is now doing so 
successfully. The fact that the five mem- 
bers of the Council, when acting in the 


capacity of members of the Peace Com- 
mittee, openly by-pass the Council, mere- 
ly informing it indirectly of their activi- 
ties, appears to trouble the Council no 
more than the action of the Council itself 
in by-passing the meeting of foreign 
ministers appears to trouble the foreign 


ministers. The lesson is not one to be 
overlooked when there is resistance to 
granting formal competence to an inter- 
national organ. 








UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS’ 


James N. Hyve 


The United Nations provides the set- 
ting for the expression and carrying out 
of United States policies on a wide range 
of subjects of international concern. This 
article is about how those policies are 
formulated and expressed in UN organs. 

If there seems to be scarcity of illus- 
tration in what follows, this is because 
much of the substance of the specific 
cases remains in the area of classified ma 
terial. If slight mention is found of any 
body other than the General Assembly, 
or the Security Council, that is because 
the processes described are applicable, at 
least in general terms, to other UN bod 
ies, and also because this is the field the 
author knows best: 


I. The Organization of Participation 

The statutory basis for United States 
participation in the UN is contained in 
the Participation Act of 1945, as amended 
in 1949. The Participation Act provides, 
in substance, for appointment by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, of the principal United States 
representatives to the UN. It specifically 
states in Section 3 that representatives of 
the United States shall at all times act 
in accordance with the instructions of the 
President, transmitted by the Secretary of 
State or otherwise, and that they shall act 
James N. Hype is a practicing lawyer; he served as 


political adviser in the United States Mission to the 
UN from 1948 to 1953. 


' This article is based on a chapter prepared by Mr 
Hyde for the forthcoming “The United States and the 
United Nations: Policy in the Political and Security 
Fields’’ (working title), by Lawrence D. Weiler and 
James N. Hyde, which has been sponsored by the Car 
negie Fadowment for International Peace as part of the 
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and vote in accordance with these instruc- 
tions. 

To understand how this principle of 
an instructed delegation is applied in 
practice, some examination is required of 
the manner in which instructions are pre- 
pared. The political and territorial prob- 
lems which arise in the UN are basically 
the responsibility of the Department of 
State. The main device for coordinating 
the interests and points of view of other 
departments of the Executive branch, 
such as the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, Labor and Agriculture, has been 
the inter-departmental committee. With- 
in the State Department the general 
operating responsibility is in what was 
formerly the Office of United Nations 
Affairs, which became a Bureau in 1949, 
and since August 1954 bxs been known 
as the Bureau of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, supervised by an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The United States is permanently rep 
resented at the UN through the United 
States Mission to the UN.’ The Mission 
was established by an Executive Order 
and is headed by a Chief of Mission with 
the rank of Ambassador. It is organized 
like any large American embassy. The 
top officers are the United States Repre- 
sentative and his Deputy, both with am- 


national policy and attitudes 
concerning international organization International 
Organization is grateful both to Mr. Hyde and the 
Carnegie Endowment for permitting this article to ap 
pear at this time 

* Por an earlier analysis of the organization and 
functions of the United States Mission to the UN, see 
Channing B. Richardson, “The United States Mission 
to the United Nations," Intermational Organization, 
VI, p. 22-54. 
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bassadorial rank, and the Deputy Repre- 
sentative to the Security Council with the 
rank of Minister. There are also the 
principal political and economic advisers 
as well as the other advisers and admin- 
istrators permanently stationed in New 
York. 

The administrative services of the Mis- 
sion are so organized as to permit the 
expansion of the facilities of the Mission 
to include an entire Assembly delegation 
when the Assembly meets in New York. 
This means that during a period of some 
three months of the year it is necessary to 
accommodate an additional group which 
may be as large as eighty people and 
which may include the Secretary of State. 
This group usually includes some thirty 
top level representatives and advisers. 
When the Assembly is meeting there 
comes into existence an entity known as 
the United States Delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, all of whose members, 
delegates, advisers and attachés, are spe- 
cially accredited to the UN. That is a 
separate entity from the United States 
Mission. The top Mission officers and 
advisers are members of both entities or, 
to use the State Department expression— 
they “wear two hats”. When the Gen 
eral Assembly and the Security Council 
are meeting *t the same time, the United 
States Representative and his advisers in 
the Security Council act under instruc 
tions as members ot the United States 
Mission, although they also have responsi- 
bilities as members of the Assembly dele- 


gation. In practice, this distinction can be 
more than an administrative detail because 
of differences in the chain of command so 
far as instructions are concerned; also the 
Security Council may hold quite frequent 
meetings during an Assembly, thus draw- 


* Practicing Law in Speech tr 


the United Nations 
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ing the Mission personnel away from 
Assembly operations. 

In selecting the delegates and alternates 
for an Assembly delegation, various fac- 
tors are considered, including the desir- 
ability of having representatives of the 
Congress, members of both parties, rep 
resentatives of important interest groups 
such as business and labor, and at least 
one woman. In addition it is considered 
desirable that different parts of the coun 
try should be represented. It is also im 
portant that this group include persons 
who are good public speakers, who are 
familiar with public relations, and who 
know how to negotiate. In handling the 
more important political issues, the new 
tc hnique of multilateral diplomacy calls 
for many of the skills of the lawyer as 
well as those of the trained diplomat. 
Speaking as Deputy United States Rep 
resentative, Philip C. Jessup described the 
process of negotiation in the UN as fol 
lows: 


It is also worth noting that in contrast to 
the traditional type of bilateral diplomatic 
negotiation, a negotiation carried on in a 
parliamentary body with established rules 
of procedure introduces new factors in 
which the representatives of states fre 
quently have to adjust their positions to 
developments arising in the course of the 
debate. It is clearly the type of situation 
in which a type of legal training and ex 
perience, parliamentary experience and 
diplomatic experience combine, as they 
do in the case of Senator Austin, in pro 
ducing the most skillful and effective type 
United Nations 


of representative in 


bodies.” 


Of course, the delegation must have the 
benefit of experienced economic, legal 


Judicial Conference, Third Judicial Circus, Atlantic City 
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and military advice. The economic and 
social activities of the UN are far more 
closely tied into the political activities 
than many realize. While the spotlight 
is on the political committees of the As- 
sembly, issues of no less political impor- 
tance to the United States are discussed 
in the committees dealing with economic 
and social matters. 

In 1946 and regularly since 1950, As- 
sembly delegations have included two 
members of the Congress, from the 
House one year and from the Senate the 
next. The pros and cons of this practice 
were considered by Senator Vandenberg. 
He saw a Congressional delegate as serv- 
ing two masters, the Congress as a mem- 
ber, and the President, pursuant to whose 
instructions he must act. In a letter to 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in January 
1947 he wrote: 

It is the question of ‘Congressional’ rep- 

resentation which presents the difficulties. 

I dare to believe that ‘Congressional’ 

representation in the General Assembly 

and in the Council of Foreign Ministers 

has been distinctly useful to the public 

welfare-—as you yourself are good enough 
to say. I confess that I am very proud of 
the privilege I have had to participate in 
these enterprises. [| think perhaps it was 
indispensable in the initial stages of this 
great adventure. I am not so sure that it 
is anything like ‘indispensable’ when the 
new system of international peace and se 
curity starts to mature. On the other 
hand, I am increasingly impressed with 
the difficulties confronted by ‘Congres 
sional’ representatives because of their 
dual capacity. Of course it will always 
be true that a man cannot serve two mas 
ters. Yet that is precisely what I under 
take to do—for example—when I, as a 
Senator, sit in the General Assembly as a 


* Vandenberg Papers, 1952, p. 330-551. 


delegate. I am helping to make decisions 
for the United Nations which must pass 
in review before the American Congress. 
Having participated in the United Na- 
tions in helping to make the decisions, I 
am not a ‘free agent’ when I return to 
the Senate to function in my ‘Congres- 
sional’ capacity. Indeed, it could be a 
most embarrassing and difficult situation 
in the event that | did not approve of 
some decision made by the United Na- 
tions." 


IL. Formulation of Policy 

Policy-making is essentially the mak- 
ing of choices and thus taking decisions. 
In all areas of United States foreign policy 
the responsibility for decisions taken rests 
on the President, as part of his general 
responsibility for the conduct of foreign 
affairs. His principal adviser is the Sec- 
retary of State. The Secretary has access 
to the State Department's resources of 
trained minds, intelligence, and proce- 
dural experience. Of course, many deci- 
sions can be and are made at lower levels 
in the State Department. However, the 
Department officers are organized and 
prepared to recommend a choice or deci- 
sion to the President or the Secretary. 
Depending on his personality, the Secre- 
tary may rely to a greater or lesser extent 
on the resources of the Department. An 
administrative chart would show how a 
position on a particular item is supposed 
to be formulated by one or two geo- 
graphical offices in the Department and 
“cleared” with other interested offices. 
However, the formulation depends in 
practice on the individuals and the sub- 
ject matter involved. 

When a political problem comes up for 
consideration in the Department, one 
question is whether or not to handle 
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the matter through the UN at all. For 
example, the problem of what to do 
about the Berlin blockade was first of all 
a crisis in east-west relations concerning 
the future of Germany. All questions 
relating to Germany had hitherto been 
handled outside the machinery and pro- 
cedures of the UN. An initial decision 
had to be made as to whether considera- 
tion by the UN would contribute to a 
solution or serve any other useful purpose. 

To bring together the facts and suggest 
a decision or course of action, there are 
a number of committees within the State 
Department. Inter-departmental coordi- 
nation takes various forms, including such 
agencies as the National Security Coun 
cil and a number of committees which 
comprise members of the interested de 
partments and agencies. Facts and points 
of view are contributed by the geographi- 
cal units of the State Department, the 
Office of Intelligence Research, the Policy 
Planning Staff, and by other agencies 
through the committee network. Advice 
on how the UN operates and what it can 
contribute is the responsibility of the 
State Department's Office of International 
Organization Affairs. 

Usually “a piece of paper”—a draft in 
struction, telegram, or position paper—is 
placed before a meeting of a working 
group or committee. This is a first draft 
on which the conferees drawn from the 
different areas will comment, to make 
sure that their points of view and special 
concerns are taken into account in the 
formulation of the position to be taken. 
On occasions there are sharp differences 
of opinion among conferees that have to 
be settled at the Assistant Secretary level. 
The issue may go to the Under Secretary 
or his Deputy, or at times, to the Secre- 
tary himself. More often, after seemingly 
endless discussion, a position is agreed. 


The position paper may deal clearly 
and precisely with the issue. However, 
it may contain vague language to hide 
rather than reveal differences of opinion. 
It may have intentional gaps because the 
critical decision cannot be made so far 
in advance or because the Secretary pre 
fers to keep it to himself, Also, it may 
purposely not indicate positions to which 
United States representatives can retreat 
because some delegate might retreat too 
readily. In this case the paper may state 
that if a certain situation develops, the 
State Department should be consulted for 
further guidance. 

There is a jargon of the position paper 
and instruction telegram. “Action” is al 
most always “appropriate action”, with 
out indicating to whom or to what it 
should be appropriate. Instructions are 
often described by the term “guidance”. 
The requirement that all of the conferees 
involved should concur in the general and 
specific terms of the paper is met by what 
is known as “clearance”. A considerable 
amount of the energy of the draftsman 
must go into arriving at language that all 
the conferees will clear. 

Junior State Department officers en 
gaged in drafting these papers have some 
times felt that the whole process does 
little more than educate the draftsman of 


the paper, because at times it is not read 


or considered at later stages. However, 
the drafting of position and background 
papers is a way of forcing the coordina 
tion and rethinking of a large number of 
positions on less important issues. As 
part of this process the officers concerned 
are receiving constant reports trom 
United States diplomatic missions in parts 
of the world affected by the problem. 
The participation of officers of the United 
States Mission in these conferences is 
somewhat broader. One role of these offi- 
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cers has been to make suggestions on 
substantive and procedural aspects of the 
policy problem as well as to supply factual 
intelligence drawn from conferences with 
representatives of other UN Members at 
New York. These suggestions, often in 
the form of telegrams, receive wide and 
immediate distribution at higher levels in 
the State Department and bring to atten- 
tion alternatives which are the basis of 
possible decisions. There have been cases 
in which it has been easier for the De- 
partment hierarchy to accept or reject a 
suggestion of the Mission than to clear 
the same suggestion in the form of an 
instruction. 

When instructions have been formally 
completed, as position papers or tele- 
grams of instruction, and have been com- 
municated either to the representatives 
concerned or the delegation, it becomes 
their function to understand them and 
work out ways and means of carrying 
them out. The representative or delegate 
may see difficulties or dangers in his in- 
structions which he will want to point 
out before attempting to operate under 
them. 

The summary statement that “United 
States delegations are assembled, in- 
structed and sent to conferences of inter- 
national bodies throughout the world 
..+ "is correct. But it does not by itself 
provide great insight into the process. 
When one assembles a group of five dele 
gates and five alternates to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly and puts before them a 
variety of positions, sharp differences of 
opinion will often become apparent, espe- 
cially in dealing with such matters as the 
Palestine complex, problems of China, 
and the position of Spain. In the early 
days of an Assembly, delegations meet 


quite regularly to discuss the immediate 
problems presented by the day’s agenda 
and thus to coordinate their operations, 
and to be briefed on the United States 
position on substantially all the impor- 
tant items. These meetings take up an 
hour the first thing in the morning. The 
Secretary of State acts as chairman. After 
he departs for Washington, usually two 
or three weeks after the beginning of the 
session, the head of the United States 
Mission presides. The Executive Officer 
of the delegation prepares an agenda, and 
each problem is briefly presented by a 
substantive adviser who is entirely famil- 
iar with how the position has evolved 
and its background. After that, one or 
more political advisers may concisely de- 
scribe the attitudes of other governments 
on the problem on the basis of conversa- 
tions of the previous few days. It may 
then become apparent that there is gen- 
eral agreement with the United States 
position among the delegates of other 
states. The United States delegate who 
is assigned to handle the problem will 
indicate his own acceptance and under- 
standing of the position as it has been 
developed. 

In some instances a position may be so 
new and so important that the Secretary 
of State himself will indicate the proposed 
course of action. There have also been 
cases in which instructions have been re- 
ceived by telephone from the White 
House. There may be sharp discussion 
and some differences of view with per- 
haps one or two members of the delega- 
tion dissenting. If this the 
Department's position is sometimes put 
down for further discussion in the effort 
to reach acceptance by the entire delega- 
tion. In other instances the dissenting 


occurs, 


* Lincoln Bloomfield, ‘The Department of State and The United Nations,” Department of State Bulletin, Novem 
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delegate may be content to have the 
classified minutes of the meeting record 
his dissent. However, where the Chair- 
man senses that there is a restiveness or 
uncertainty on the acceptance of the gen- 
eral lines of a position he may go back to 
the State Department for a change in 
instructions that will gain more whole- 
hearted support by the delegation. Thus, 
although the delegation is an instructed 
delegation—and must be under the legis- 
lation authorizing United States partici- 
pation in the UN—their views may well 
result in some modifications of the origi- 
nal position. 

Writing on the basis of his mem- 
bership in three Assembly delegations 
(1946-1948) John Foster Dulles stated in 
1950: 

. . « Furthermore, Senator Vandenberg, 

after he became Chairman of the Foreign 

Relations Committee, following the Con- 

gressional elections of 1946, felt that it 

would be embarrassing for him to serve as 

a delegate because the United Nations Par- 

ticipation Act of 1945 requires delegates to 

act and vote under ‘instructions’ from 
the President. That legal process of ‘in- 
structing’ delegates by Presidential order 
has rarely been used in practice, and dele- 
gates have much opportunity to use their 
own independent judgment in arriving at 


policies... i 


Even though the Secretary of State is 
chairman of the delegation he may him- 
self telegraph the State Department for 


further instructions. If an individual 
delegate feels strongly that the position, 
as finally arrived at, is not one with which 
he can be personally associated, he is free 
to resign. In practice, no delegate has 
resigned from an Assembly delegation. 
The size, flavor and tempo of delega- 
The 


New York 


* John Foster Dulles, War of Peace 


tion meetings are determined largely by 
the chairman, although there has been a 
continuing tradition of preserving their 
confidential nature. Secretary Marshall 
insisted on having as small a number of 
people as possible at the meetings. He 
insisted on having the written statement 
of a position on one page, and that the 
oral presentation be made briefly and 
with the utmost clarity. He would per- 
mit a certain degree of discussion and 
then indicate clearly that a decision would 
be made, Ambassador Austin exhibited 
the utmost patience and courtesy in al 
lowing those to speak who wished to. 
He was careful to work for a general 
agreement and he developed the conven- 
tion that there are no formal votes in 
delegation meetings. Secretary Acheson 
would himself formulate for the delega- 
tion some of the more important political 
problems, and under his chairmanship 
there was a considerable element of wit 
and humor in the meetings. Ambassa- 
dor Lodge, who combines his position 
with that of attendance at Cabinet meet 
ings, has emphasized the more central- 
ized operation of an Assembly delegation 
There have been fewer delegation meet 
ings than formerly with the responsibili- 
ties and participation limited to fewer 
staff advisers. 

Assembly delegations have operated in 
London, New York and Paris. This in 
volves constant communication with the 
State Department by telegram and tele- 
phone. Teletype communications make 
it possible to hold “teleconferences” in 
which officers in Washington and Paris 
or London can confer by secure means. 
The pattern of events may change so 
swiftly that telephone communication is 
necessary. This has great disadvantages 
from a security point of view, especially 
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when transatlantic telephone calls must 
be made. When the second Netherlands 
police action began in Indonesia on De- 
cember 18, 1948 the United States dele- 
gation to the Assembly, which included 
most of the members of the United States 
Mission, was on board ship returning to 
the United States. There was one United 
States Mission adviser in Paris and the 
United States Deputy Representative to 
the Security Council was nearby in 
France. In this situation when the 
United States asked for an emergency 
Security Council meeting, many of the 
instructions had to be transmitted by 
telephone. Of course, these conversations 
were supplementary to a constant ex- 
change of telegrams. There have been 
instances where the turn of events in a 
political committee of the Assembly 
makes it necessary for telephone instruc- 
tions to be given while the meeting is in 
progress. When the Assembly met in 
Paris the communications problem was 
most difficult for the members of the 
delegation. The substantive advisers 
found themselves often being awakened 
in the middle of the night by night ac- 
tion telegrams (NIACTS), which, be- 
cause of the five hours difference in time, 
would be filed in Washington at the end 
of the day and reach Paris sometime after 
midnight. 

When the Security Council and other 
organs meet at UN Headquarters, State 
Department telephone tieclines and other 
communications facilities for telegrams 
make last minute formulation of policy 
somewhat simpler. That the availability 
of such facilities does not resolve all such 
problems, however, is shown by the ex- 
perience of the Security Council adviser 
whose search for needed further instruc- 
tions met an immediate obstacle—the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, he was told, 


could not be disturbed because he was 
watching the Security Council meeting 
on television. 

In sum, the formulation of policy can- 
not be considered at an end when the 
delegation is instructed and sent to the 
conference or meeting. There are in- 
evitable changes and readjustments that 
occur during all the stages of implemen- 


tation. 


IIL The Style and Manner of 
Presentation 

Once a representative or delegation has 
been selected and the general lines of 
policy formulated, there comes the stage 
when the principal concern is the carry- 
ing out of the policy previously deter- 
mined. 

The general approach of those respon- 
sible for carrying out United States pol- 
icy in the General Assembly, or before 
some other UN organ, necessarily de- 
pends on what the issue is and what 
results the United States desires. The 
question may be of a most serious politi- 
cal character, as was the Korean problem. 
In such a case the United States objec- 
tive is to achieve a large degree of 
unanimity, as evidenced by general sup- 
port for a draft resolution having wide 
sponsorship. In another case, the objec- 
tive may be a wide and representative 
debate intended to be heard and read by 
many outside of the UN halls. This has 
been the general approach to what some 
call “propaganda items”. There have been 
various instances where the United States 
objective has been to allow private, diplo- 
matic negotiations since public UN de- 
bate has seemed more likely to provide 
heat than light. In these cases United 
States representatives seck a procedural 
solution which does not involve pro- 
tracted UN discussion. Sometimes, the 
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United States may strive for a combina- 
tion of these objectives. 

How a delegation goes about carrying 
out its instructions also depends on the 
complex interplay of the personalities in- 
volved in the United States delegation 
and in the delegations of other countries 
as well as on the general atmosphere of 
the UN forum. For example, the United 
States representative to the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, his advisers, and 
their colleagues of other nations, are in 
many instances old friends who have de- 
voted their lives to the problems of nar- 
cotics control. Many of them are able 
to sit down together before their first 
formal meeting, exchange their instruc- 
tions, and proceed to plan how they will 
work out the adoption of particular reso- 
lutions in the time available. 

Assembly delegations are far larger 
than delegations to other organs and 
therefore more complex. At each session 
there are many old friends, both among 
heads of delegations and among advisers, 
but there are also many new people who 
must learn to know and work with each 
other as expeditiously as possible. The 
first stage in the work of any Assembly 
is preparation for the discussion and 
negotiation of specific agenda items. 
Preparatory negotiations among the dele- 
gations occur at all levels. There are 
close relations and a certain camaraderie 
among members of the permanent dele- 
gations who are often on first name 
terms. They are thus able to undertake 
the preparatory talks informally and in 
the light of past association. 

Since the Assembly begins with an 
over-all discussion of the international sit- 
uation, called the general debate, this 
is the period in which foreign ministers 
usually attend the session. The opening 
speeches of the United States, United 


Kingdom and the Soviet Union will set 
the tone of much that follows. Also, 
there may be meetings at the same time 
of the foreign ministers of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization countries that 
will give an added atmosphere of high 
level negotiation. In addition there may 
be bilateral conversations in progress on 
subjects not before the UN. 

The United States delegation contains 
both substantive and political advisers. 
The political advisers are contact men. 
They are active during the first week or 
two in explaining to other delegations 
the American position on the order in 
which items should be handled and on 
the subjects which they expect will be 
discussed first. At a later stage, when 
texts are being negotiated, the substantive 
advisers and the delegation’s executive 
officer for the particular committee take 
an active part in dealing with foreign 
delegates. The substantive advisers have 
followed and helped to formulate the 
policy on the item being considered. 

The political advisers are usually for- 
eign service officers. Ordinarily, a political 
adviser will be responsible for liaison with 
one or more delegations from the area of 
his geographic competence. These po- 
litical advisers work with a senior mem- 
ber of the delegation who usually meets 
with them directly before each delegation 
meeting in order to coordinate their ac- 
tivities. He is thus able to “take a read- 
ing” of what the sentiment of the 
Assembly is on the principal issues. At 
a later stage he will be able to report to 
the delegation on how the votes are likely 
to be cast on a particular draft resolution. 

At one of the early meetings of the 
delegation, the items on the agenda are 
assigned for handling. The decisions on 
assignment are closely held and made by 
the Secretary of State, the Assistant Sec- 
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retary and the U. S. Representative to the 
UN. Characteristically the most impor- 
tant political issues are handled by the 
Secretary and the United States represen- 
tative himself with at least one political 
issue assigned to each Congressional rep- 
resentative. One exception to this general 
pattern was the frequent assignment dur 
ing the Democratic administration of im- 
portant issues to Mr. John Foster Dulles. 

When the assignments have been 
made, the substantive advisers begin to 
work with the deleyate to whom an item 
is assigned. The functions of the sub- 
stantive adviser vary greatly depending 
on the background of the delegate. In 
working with the Secretary of State or 
one of the UN representatives with broad 
experience, he may be called upon princi- 
pally to prepare drafts of speeches and 
the preliminary language of resolutions. 
In the case of delegates who are unfamil- 
iar with the UN, he may have to explain 
the entire nature of the organization, and 
the anticipated general positions of other 
delegations. 

Friction sometimes arises between sub- 
stantive and political advisers, The sub- 
stantive adviser may feel that it is too 
complicated a procedure for him to try 
to explain the problem to the political 
adviser, and therefore that he should do 
his own negotiating from the outset. The 
political adviser may feel that his col- 
league is unequipped to develop a posi 
tion effectively with a representative of 
another country. Sometimes these difh- 
culties are eliminated in meetings of a 
working group consisting of all the ad- 
visers directly concerned and the delegate 
to whom the item has been assigned. 
However, the working group may dis- 
integrate into two or three people with 
the primary responsibility for the item 
because it is hard to find a time when all 


members of the group can meet. These 
differences usually shake down within a 
month under the pressure of necessity, 
and as the abilities of each adviser be- 
come quite apparent. 

In this way the process of negotiation 
with other delegations proceeds. The 
general purpose of these negotiations is 
to explain and draw support for the 
United States position, discover the na- 
ture of the positions taken by other dele- 
gations, seek an accommodation of differ- 
ent points of view that may exist, and get 
agreement on a course of action or a 
draft resolution which will command 
wide support. Also, the timing, general 
content and order of speeches are impor- 
tant details that may need to be nego- 
tiated, 

There may be various different cur- 
reats of opinion in the Assembly. The 
United States delegate must decide 


which delegates he can bring along with 


him and which will be clearly against 
him, and remain so, as well as which 
delegates will abstain. A delegate who 
is taking an opposing position may be 
“free wheeling”, that is, using his per- 
sonal judgment in the absence of specific 
instructions from his own government, 
or possibly contrary to such instructions. 
In that event the United States delega- 
tion may request the State Department 
to instruct the United States diplomatic 
representative to explain the position to 
the delegate’s foreign office. This is a 
device that is sparingly used because it 
does not make for friendship to go over 
a delegate’s head to his foreign office. 
Another possibility is to put the posi- 
tion of the United States in the context 
of the general relations between his coun- 
try and the United States. This process 
has become known as “arm twisting”. 
This is a term about which United States 
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delegation members are sensitive. Dele 
gation political advisers assigned to ex- 
plain the American position to represen 
tatives from one geogiaphic area may get 
enthusiastic and attempt to seek support, 
not freely forthcoming, on marginal as 
well as important issues. If the United 
States is defeated in an Assembly com- 
mittee, there is likely to be some “arm 
twisting” to prevent the Assembly plenary 
meeting from reaching the same result. 
One delegate used to hold out his arm 
when he saw the chief United States 
political adviser circling toward him 
through the crowded Delegate’s Lounge. 
It would be quite unfair to suggest that 
a majority of the contacts of United 
States delegation members with other 
delegations are “arm twisting opera 
tions”. 

As part of the preparation for an As 
sembly, even before it meets, there are 


likely to be long discussions of respective 
positions between the United States and 


other governments. These occur in 
Washington, New York and other capi- 
tals. In some instances they are rather 
formal consultations of several days’ 
length. United States missions are in- 
structed to present United States views 
to the foreign offices concerned, except 
for members of the Soviet group. Replies 
to Washington indicate the general for- 
cign office reactions. 

As the Assembly begins, the head of 
the United States delegation is likely to 
invite the Latin American caucus for 
dinner or luncheon and to speak on the 
United States position. Such meetings 
continue from time to time during the 
Assembly. There have been occasions 
where a United States representative has 
been asked to attend meetings of the 
Asian-African-Arab groups, but such in- 
stances have not occurred during the last 


two or three years. During the years of the 
Korean problem there were group meet 
ings of the Members which supplied 
troops tor the Korean action. This group 
would discuss issues of common policy 
with respect to such matters as the In- 
dian initiatives on the prisoner-of-war 
issue. 

Less formal meetings of the delegates 
occur constantly, The cocktail party, 
luncheon or dinner are occasions when 
information is exchanged, key people as 
semble to work on a draft, or “trial bal- 
loons” are sent up. These social occa- 
sions make the delegation members’ day 
a long one, but they are where much ot 
the work of an international conference 
is done. 

Then there is the custom that the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council, when he 
assumes office under the scheme of 
monthly rotation, entertains the members 
and their wives. For ten years there were 
elaborate dinners, but they were often 
dull and routine affairs. However, the 
Russian representatives usually attended, 
unless the Chinese Nationalist was host, 
and there were important exchanges of in 
formation. For example, at the June 1951 
dinner one of the first exploratory con 
versations over the possibility of a Korean 
armistice took place between Jacob Malik 
and Ernest Gross. 

Small luncheons attended only by the 
principal representative of each member 
of the Security Council, the UN Secre- 
tary-General and the Secretary of the 
Council replaced the larger dinners in 
1955- 

The luncheons preserved an opportu- 
nity for informal meeting and possible 
negotiation. 

Meetings with Soviet representatives, 
apart from private meetings with the 
Security Council permanent members, 
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were infrequent through 1952. Tele- 
phone calls by the Soviet delegation to 
the United States Mission were rare and 
sometimes took place in Russian. In 
other instances the caller would simply 
repeat a simple message which he would 
not expand or interpret. There were oc- 
casional exchanges of memoranda and 
meetings on the Berlin blockade and the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution. Since 
Stalin’s death contacts with the Soviet 
delegation have been more usual, and 
several members of the United States 
Mission have been invited to, and have 
attended, receptions at the Soviet offices 
at 680 Park Avenue. 

Principal members of the Secretariat 
are invited to virtually all of these UN 
social occasions. Preparation of an 
agenda item can be much aided by draw- 
ing on the experience and technical skills 
of Secretariat ofhcials. These officials are 


usually well aware of the thinking of 


many delegates and can therefore express 
a valuable opinion on the practicality of 
a suggested procedure. It was a source 
of some irritation to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie that the Soviet representa- 
tives excluded him from their social func- 
tions when they refused to recognize him 
as Secretary-General after 1950. 

After the speeches of the Secretary of 
State and other heads of delegations in 
the Assembly's general debate, each item 
is itself the subject of a general debate in 
committee. Thus, another important ac- 
tivity of the Mission is the drafting of 
speeches which will present the United 
States position there on specific items. A 
speech may be intended to strike a par- 
ticular chord for American public opin- 
ion. In the case of a member of the 
Congress it may be directed, at least in 
part, at his own constituents. It may be 


intended for one or two governments, or 
it may be intended to lay a basis for nego- 
tiation. The language, the technique, and 
the purpose of a speech are all colored by 
the nature of the item under discussion 
and the personality, character and abili- 
ties of the person who delivers it. 
Speeches have varied all the way from 
the speaker's personal ideas of humor to 
important statements of policy read and 
reread thereafter. 

Sometimes Assembly speeches evolve 
from draft annexes to position papers 
prepared by §tate Department drafting 
officers some months before. The open- 
ing speech by the Secretary of State in the 
general debate is usually the work of an 
experienced draftsman who secks to give 
some elegance and unity to the jumble 
of subjects which must be covered. Sec 
retary Acheson gave much of his own 
personal flavor to these speeches. In one 
or two instances he spoke most effectively 
from carefully assembled notes, rather 
than from a prepared text. This is a 
dangerous procedure for all but the most 
experienced, because an extemporancous 
phrase can later be lifted out of context 
and misinterpreted. 

The UN conference table or podium is 
sometimes overpowering for representa- 
tives whose experience has been in differ- 
ent fields. There is the temptation to speak 
in terms of more limited interests than 
those of the United States as a whole. 
That has been one of the problems for 
Congressional representatives who realize 
they will be up for re-election and who 
realize that their mere presence in an in- 
ternational organization may awaken 
hostility among some of their constitu- 
ents. The man or woman who sits in 
the chair behind the wooden sign that 
reads “United States” is the sole repre- 


' Teygve Lie, Im the Cause of Peace, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1954, p. 408 
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sentative of his country at that moment 
at that UN conference table. It is a sober- 
ing reflection that should bring the broad- 
est approach to what is said and done. 
Proper representation of the United States 
requires the spokesman to look beyond 
his own field of endeavor or the locality 
in which he grew up, and to think and 
act in terms of the present and future of 
all the people of this country. His words 
are heard and intended to be heard not 
only at the table, but throughout the 
world. By them his country is judged. 

Since the Republican Administration 
took office, spokesmen speaking from the 
United States chair have on occasion 
used the phrase “this Administration” 
rather than the term “The United States”. 
Presumably this has been done to indi- 
cate that the Executive does not purport 
to speak for the Congress, especially 
where the appropriation of funds is in- 
volved. Moreover, this phrase has crept 
even into the language of one Assembly 
resolution which “takes note of the state- 
ment of the United States Administra- 
tion on 11 November 1954. . . 

One very important aspect of the Mis- 
sion’s work involves the proper presen- 
tation of United States policies to the 
press. There is a regular UN press corps 
of some 300 accredited correspondents 
that has swelled to five or six hundred 
during the consideration of important is 
sues. The Mission has an experienced 
press officer with a staff of assistants 
whose duty it is to keep these correspond 
ents not only regularly supplied with 
press releases and other direct informa- 
tion but also provided with background 
information. This task is a delicate one, 
made more difficult by the fact that rep 
resentatives of the United States press 


» * General Assembly Resolution 1X/825, December 
11, 1954, “Question of the establishment of an Inter 


must understandably be given special 
consideration. 

Journalists who have covered the UN 
for some time usually possess a consider- 


‘able body of background knowledge and 


critical ability and also have a wide ac- 
quaintance among the delegations. Ac- 
credited representatives of the press are 
present in the delegates’ lounge and on 
the floor of conference rooms before and 
after meetings. They are invited to many 
of the social functions at which so much 
work is carried on. An _ experienced 
journalist, if he sees four diplomats con- 
ferring in a corner of the delegates’ 
lounge, can often infer something about 
what they are up to, Members of the 
press confer frequently not only with 
press officers but also with other delega- 
tion members who find it advisable to 
disclose frankly information which is not 
confidential, and to say so frankly when 
they can not comment. 

The effective release of speeches is a 
matter of special importance. This in 
volves the day and time of day the speech 
should be made. A speech delivered too 
late in the day will miss the European 
morning editions; a Friday or Saturday 
speech will get greater attention in the 
American press. Sometimes the delega 
tion press officer will reveal the substance 
to the news magazines in advance to meet 
their deadlines. At other times the speech 
will be issued to all press representatives 
well ahead of release time. Usually the 
text is released not later than the minute 
the representative starts speaking. There 
are however occasions where texts are 
closely held and not a word released un 
til the speech is delivered, The practice 
of advance release, while it has justifica- 
tion on other ground, detracts from the 


national Finance Corporation’; see General Assembly 
Oficial Records (oth session) Suppleme n> 71, p. 02 
‘ 
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impact of the oral delivery. Council 
members often quietly scan their texts of 
a United States speech and then settle 
down to read with the speaker. The ex- 
perienced journalists scan the format of 
the mimeographed copy for evidences of 
last-minute insertions or deletions likely 
to be of some importance. 

Consideration must also be given to 
television arrangements and to whether 
the speech will be delivered when it can 
be picked up “live” by the cameras. The 
presence of television which, by focusing 
on two or three men conferring, can 
dramatize a casual conversation, is some- 
thing the delegation takes into account. 
Empty seats in plenary meetings of the 
Assembly and sleeping delegates are some 
of the hazards. 

When the Assembly opened in Paris in 
1951 the United States delegation went 
to considerable pains and expense to see 


that Secretary Acheson's speech in the 
general debate was recorded on kinescope 


film to be flown to the United States and 
shown the next day. In general, the mail 
and press relations of the delegation have 
indicated clearly the interest and impact 
of televised meetings on the American 
audience. This was particularly notice- 
able during the Korean crisis in 1950. 


Multilateral diplomacy, a new and un- 
ruly field, often violates the canons of 
the classical diplomatist. Yet, as the first 
decade of the UN draws to a close, the 
United States finds itself with ever in- 
creasing responsibilities for leadership. 
Representation in the UN remains a new 
technique. As the bitterness of the cold 
war is succeeded, at least temporarily, by 
the harshness and immediacy of colonial 
issues, United States representatives need 
all their skill and eloquence in carrying 
out policy decisions in every part of that 
international forum, 





THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO POLITICAL UNION: 
LESSONS FROM THE EFFORT TO FEDERATE THE BRITISH 
CARIBBEAN TERRITORIES 


Jesse Harris Proctor, Jr. 


The effort to federate the British Carib- 
bean Territories has involved the use of 
a method much discussed in connection 
with the federation of states—the func- 
tional approach. From this experience 
can be derived lessons concerning that ap- 
proach which would seem to be of value 
to the consideration of the problem of 
international federation. 

This effort has not yet been success- 
fully concluded, as certain details of the 
federal plan must still be worked out and 
agreed to; but it is generally expected that 
this can be done shortly and that the 
Federal Government will be established 
in the near future. By early 1953, each 
of the British colonies in the Caribbean 
area had made its crucial decision on the 
issue of federation itself by accepting in 
principle or rejecting a draft federal con- 
stitution. The time since then has been 
occupied by the negotiation, at the in- 
stance of some of the islands which had 
accepted it, of a few revisions in that 
draft and of an agreement concerning 
financial assistance from Britain. The 
experience up to 1953 provides, therefore, 
a pragmatic test of the thesis that politi- 
cal union can be effectively approached 
through the development of cooperative 
action in handling specific problems of 
an economic or technical character. 


I 


The British Caribbean serves as a par- 
ticularly interesting laboratory for such 
an experiment because of its microcosmic 
character. These territories differ from 
states, of course, in being dependencies of 
a single power, but this difference is re- 
duced by the fact that the United King- 
dom generally allowed them full freedom 
and authority to make their own deci- 
sions on matters connected with closer 
union. 

Here are to be found many of the 
diversities which exist in the international 
community. There are striking contrasts 
in area, topography, natural resource en- 
dowment, population size and density, 
racial composition, cultural characteris- 
tics, the structure and power of govern- 
mental organs, pattern of land ownership, 
degree of industrialization, principal 
crops, tariff schedules, and level of pros- 
perity. Special economic links have been 
established between some of these terri 
tories and foreign units. The balance be 
tween radical and conservative political 
elements is not the same in each. More- 
over, their historical backgrounds are 
quite distinct. Colonized by various Eu- 
ropean powers and acquired by Britain 
at different times, they were administered 
and developed independently of each 
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other long after coming under British 
rule. 

In these circumstances, there have de- 
veloped in this area many of the attitudes 
which obstruct efforts at international 
federation. Each territory has exhibited 
an intense local pride and loyalty and 
strong parochialism. Each has felt that 
its problems, needs, and interests were so 
unique and so dissimilar from those of 
its neighbors that little could be gained 
and something might be lost by closer 
union with them, Such a change might, 
it was thought, interfere in a variety of 
ways with the political and economic 
progress of each territory. The smaller 
and poorer units were afraid of being 
dominated by the larger and more pros- 
perous ones; the latter feared that they 
might have to contribute to the support 
of the poorer. The less densely populated 
had visions of being flooded by immi- 
grants from the over-crowded islands. 
The British Virgin Islands thought that 
federation might disrupt their close eco 
nomic ties wth the American Virgin Is 
lands; British Guiana and British Hon 
duras were afraid that it would prejudice 
the development of their relations with 
other continental countries. 

The problem has been further compli- 
cated here, as it is internationally, by the 
opposition of certain groups within the 
various territories which felt that their 
own political and economic positions 
might be adversely affected by union. 
The East Indians in Trinidad and Brit- 
ish Guiana, the only colonies where they 
are to be found in sizable numbers, ob- 
jected to entering what would be a pre- 
dominantly Negro political unit.’ The 
big business and planting interests and 

' They constitute thirty-six percent of Trinidad’s pop- 
ulation and nearly half of British Guiana’s. Sir Alan 


Burns, “Towards a Caribbean Federation,’ Foreign 
Affairs, October 1955 (Vol. 44), p. 129. This article 


the non-socialist labor organizations were 
unenthusiastic about federation because 
it appeared for a time that socialist groups 
were so strong in the Caribbean at large 
that the Federal Government might well 
be a socialist one. Their views found ex- 
pression through nominated legislators 
generally and through the members of 
W. A. Bustamente’s Labor Party who 
held a majority of seats in Jamaica’s all- 
elected House of Representatives. 

These attitudes were offset to some 
extent by the growing realization that 
through federation these territories would 
be able to enjoy economic, administra- 
tive, and political benefits otherwise un- 
attainable. This had produced consider- 
able support for federation especially in 
the small islands of the Leeward and 
Windward Groups, and among the 
elected Negro legislators in Trinidad, 
Barbados, and Jamaica who were leaders 
of the socialist-oriented labor unions and 
parties joined into the Caribbean Labor 
Congress which seemed during the 1940's 
to be the ascendant political organization 
in the area. 

The first indication that the United 
Kingdom was deliberately following the 
functional approach toward a closer union 
of these dependencies appeared in Colo- 
nial Secretary Lyttelton’s statement on 
May 17, 1905, that the establishment of 
a federal government in the Caribbean 
was the ultimate objective of British pol- 
icy but that this should be attained by 
promoting “measures of administration 
from which union might naturally 
spring” rather than by federating them 
immediately and directly.’ He spoke of 
the need for such “gradual and patient 
operations” as holding agricultural con- 
provides a further discussion of several of the diversi 


ties and attitudes here alluded to. 
9146 H.C. Deb., 48, ¢. 720. 
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ferences, making uniform quarantine and 
customs regulations, and exchanging ex- 
pert officials. This position was reaffirmed 
repeatedly by Colonial Office spokesmen 
until the mid-1940’s. 

By that time considerable progress had 
been made along the lines indicated. A 
number of intercolonial conferences had 
been held at which views were ex- 
changed and recommendations for joint 
action adopted with respect to immigra- 
tion, quarantine, agriculture, customs 
procedures, education, public health, 
trade and communications with Canada, 
broadcasting, labor, and air transport. 
There had also been developed such re- 
gional institutions as the Imperial Col- 
lege of Tropical Agriculture, the West 
Indian Trade Commissioner in Canada, 
the Schooner Pool, and the Development 
and Welfare Organization. Most im- 
portant was the last of these. Consisting 
of a group of official experts in agricul- 
ture, public health, social welfare, eco- 
nomics, etc., it advised upon the expen- 
diture of funds made available to the 
West Indies under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts and undertook to 
plan and promote the social reform and 
economic development of these territor- 
ies on a regional basis. In addition, the 
producers of certain primary products 
had been organized inter-territorially as 
a means of coordinating their production 
and marketing. There were the Sea 
Island Cotton Association, the Fruit and 
Vegetable Councils, the West Indian 
Lime Growers Association, and the Brit- 
ish West Indies Sugar Association. 

In 1945 the movement toward closer 
union was stepped up when the Govern- 
ment in London decided to give a lead 
in favor of the drafting of a federal con- 


* Parliamentary Papers, 1946-47, Cmd 
Pp. 17- 
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stitution. In a dispatch dated March 14 
of that year, Colonial Secretary Stanley 
suggested that he might convene a con- 
ference to consider the formulation of 
concrete proposals if the legislatures fa- 
vored “the aim of federation”. Such 4 
meeting was held at Montego Bay, Ja- 
maica in September 1947, and from it 
there developed a representative Stand- 
ing Closer Association Committee (here- 
after called SCAC) which prepared a 
draft constitution for consideration by the 
legislatures. 

This activity did not represent an aban- 
donment of the functional approach, 
however. On the contrary, the two meth- 
ods were now to be pursued concurrently. 
Stanley stressed in his 1945 message that 
“in considering the question of federation, 
attention should not be focused solely on 
political matters”. He urged that “the 
fullest possible use should be made of 
every unifying influence”, particularly 
through the development of joint serv- 
ices, the holding of intercolonial confer- 
ences, and the work of the Development 
and Welfare Organization; and that uni 
fied regional action should be taken on 
such matters as meteorological services, 
quarantine regulations, broadcasting, and 
the creation of a customs union. 

Commissions were appointed to con- 
sider the unification of the colonies’ 
public services and the customs union 
proposal, and they reported in favor of 
both these measures. All of the territories 
except Jamaica and British Honduras 
agreed to the establishment of a uniform 
currency and of a Board of Commis 
sioners to exercise exclusive control over 
it. The conference system developed 
apace. Meetings were held of officials in 
the various colonies who dealt with such 
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matters as labor, social welfare, agricul- 
ture, education, public health, and hous- 
ing. There were also regional sessions 
on tourism, oils and fats, air travel, the 
marketing of rice and sugar, shipping, 
and trade with Canada. New central 
institutions and agencies of a functional 
character were established. These in- 
cluded the University College of the 
West Indies, the Regional Labor Board, 
the British Caribbean Shipping Commit- 
tee, the Federation of Primary Produc- 
ers, the Regional Economic Committee 
(which was set up to consider and make 
recommendations on common economic 
problems and to supervise the Trade 
Commissioner Service), and the British 


Caribbean Advisory Council on Agricul- 
ture, Animal Health and Husbandry, 
Forestry and Fisheries.’ 


Il 


What was the effect of all this practical 
cooperation? ‘To what extent did it con 
tribute to the success achieved in the ef- 
fort to federate these territories? 

The functional approach proved of 
considerable value as a response to the 
West Indian demand that certain pre- 
requisites be satisfied in advance of fed 
eration. 

Many legislators took the position 
when considering the 1945 Stanley dis- 
patch that the time was not ripe for the 
immediate establishment of a federal gov- 
ernment. Federation should be preceded, 
they held, by such measures as increased 
economic cooperation, a customs union, 
the setting up of a British Caribbean 
trade bureau in London, unification of 
the public services, and establishment of 
a University of the West Indies. This 


‘Por a fuller description of 
functional collaboration, see Mary Proudfoot, 


the development of 
Britain 


view enjoyed particularly strong support 
in the unicameral legislatures of British 
Guiana and British Honduras, in the en- 
tirely nominated Legislative Councils of 
the bicameral Barbadian and Jamaican 
Parliaments, and in the Jamaican House 
of Representatives. It was one of the rea- 
sons for the essentially non-committal 
position which those bodies took on the 
question of federation at this stage. 

The same demand was voiced again at 
the Montego Bay Conference. Several 
of those speaking at the initial plenary 
session urged approaching federation 
cautiously and gradually by way of cus- 
toms union, currency unification, the 
further development of the conference 
system, the enactment of uniform legis- 
lation particularly with respect to com 
merce, unification of the services, and the 
further practice of functional cooperation 
in general. The conflict between these 
gradualists and the more ardent feder- 
alists, who favored the immediate prep 
aration of a federal constitution, reached 
its climax on the first day that the con- 
ference sat as a committee, when D. J. 
Judah of Jamaica moved that the dele- 
gates confine themselves to the question 
of the unification of the services and post- 
pone any decision on federation. He was 
supported by the other Jamaican dele- 
gates as well as by those from British 
Guiana, but was strongly opposed by the 
federalists, particularly Albert Gomes of 
Trinidad who suggested that if Jamaica 
persisted in this attitude, the others 
should federate without her. The ex- 
changes between Gomes and Jamaica's 
Bustamente grew so heated at this point 
that the latter threatened to walk out of 
the conference. 

These divergent views were finally rec- 
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onciled through what was in effect a 
compromise according to which it was 
agreed to pass a brief resolution recog- 
nizing the desirability of federation and 
accepting it in principle, and to proceed 
concurrently with both the preparation 
of a federal constitution and the unifica- 
tion of the services, the establishment of 
a customs union, the creation of a uni- 
form currency, and various other types 
of regional economic cooperation—with- 
out specifying which would be completed 
first. This satisfied all the delegates 
except those from British Guiana who 
reserved their position on the initial reso 
lution. 

By incorporating this concurrent ap- 
proach compromise into the Montego 
Bay Report, it was possible to secure the 
support of the gradualists for proceeding 
with the federal effort, not only at the 
conference but also later in the separate 
legislatures. The Barbados Legislative 
Council and both houses of the Jamaican 
Parliament remained reluctant but ap- 
proved all the Montego Bay resolutions 
because they were persuaded that taken 
together these recommendations aimed at 
accomplishing those things which they 
still regarded as necessary before federa- 
tion could be attempted. British Guiana 
and British Honduras refused to endorse 
the resolution accepting the principle of 
federation, but agreed to participate in 
the work of the several bodies recom- 
mended by the conference as the means 
for carrying forward the movement 
toward closer association ix all its aspects, 
including even the SCAC whose terms 
of reference directed it to draft a federal 
constitution as well as to consider various 
functional measures. 

The gradualists reiterated their de- 


* Colonial No. 255, 1950, Report of the British Carib 
bean Standing Closer Association Committee 1948-49 
Pp. 34 


mand in the deliberations of the SCAC, 
holding, according to its report, 


that the time for federation is not yet; 
and that the wisest course would be to 
proceed with joint action in various di- 
rections, such as Customs Union, the 
unification of services etc. and so gradu- 
ally build up to a situation in which the 
habit of joint action will have become so 
strong as to enable full political federation 
to follow uncontentiously and almost as 
a matter of course.’ 


This committee reafirmed the concur- 
rent approach compromise, thus render- 
ing its report, which consisted almost 
entirely of an explanation and defense of 
its constitutional proposals, much less ob 
jectionable to the Jamaican Parliament 
and the Barbadian Legislative Council 
than it would otherwise have been. 
Those bodies finally agreed to accept the 
draft constitution in principle although 
the latter still felt, as the resolution re 
cording its agreement stated, that federa 
tion “should follow and not precede the 
experience gained in the union on a re 
gional basis of those essential services 
which the West Indies have in common”. 
The concurrent approach made it pos 
sible, then, to carry along for another 
step or two those colonies which were 
clearly unenthusiastic about federation 
and which might very well have dropped 
out of the closer association movement 
altogether at an earlier date if it had been 
exclusively federalist in nature. 
Functionalism was also beneficial in that 
it contributed to the reduction of parochi- 
alism and to the development of a West 
Indian consciousness or outlook. This is, 
of course, a difficult thing to prove, but 
many people in Britain and the West 
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Indies, both in government and out, be- 
lieved that it produced such an effect. 
The Colonial Office itself stated in its re- 
port on the Montego Bay Conference 
that “the growth of a regional approach 
to the solution of social and economic 
questions” was one of the two most im- 
portant developments responsible for 
this change in attitude.’ 

It can be argued that Britain's decision 
to give a more direct lead in favor of 
federation in 1945 was taken because the 
functional approach had done its work 
so well that the time was now ripe for 
this step. This was the official interpre- 
tation. The Colonial Office affirmed that 
the excessive insularity of these territories 
had been one of the chief factors prevent- 
ing the active pursuit of federation in the 
past, and that with the “radical change” 
in this situation by 1945, Stanley “decided 
that the time had come to recognize the 


widening of the horizons of the British 
Caribbean Colonies” and sent his March 


dispatch.” 

The functional had the 
further advantage of accustoming West 
Indians to regional institutions and to in- 
It strengthened their 


approach 


tercolonial action. 
confidence in the operation of such agen- 
cies and techniques, as well as in each 
other, and demonstrated the value of 
dealing with their economic and social 
problems jointly. The success attained 
through such cooperation encouraged 
them to work together in closer unity for 
wider purposes; it sharpened their desire 
for political union as a means of achiev- 
ing still greater benefits. In the debates 
from 1945 to 1953, the federalists pointed 
repeatedly to the Development and Wel- 
fare Organization, the Imperial College 

’ Parliamentary Papers, 1947-48, Cmd. 72091, Con- 
ference on the Closer Association of the British Went 


Indian Colonies, Part 1; Report, p. 4. The other was 
the improvement in iatercolonial air services. 


of Tropical Agriculture, the University 
College of the West Indies, and the vari- 
ous regional conferences, and argued that 
since they had already gone so far as to 
participate in these and had thus already 
accepted and applied the regional princi- 
ple, there should be no objection to tak- 
ing the next logical and natural step in 
this line of development—federation. As 
A. M. Lewis of St. Lucia put it, Stanley's 
dispatch of 1945 was “merely a culmina- 
tion of what has been going on through- 
out the West Indies over a long period 
of years”.” 

These effects were particularly appar- 
ent and significant in the case of Jamaica. 
The shift by this key colony from a luke- 
warm if not hostile attitude toward fed- 
eration to a willingness to approve the 
SCAC report in principle seers to have 
been due in large measure to the func 
tional approach. Its impact on the think- 
ing of the Jamaican leaders was revealed 
in the remarks of D. B. Sangster when 
he finally introduced the motion express- 
ing approval in the House of Representa- 
tives. He explained that the Jamaican 
Government had decided when the re- 
port had been published the previous 
year to delay debate on it “until opinion 
had somewhat solidified”. Since then, he 
continued, “there has been so much ac- 
tivity of a federal nature... , so much 
more association between the representa- 
tives of the territories . . . that the ap- 
proach today . . . to the Report, is made 
considerably easier.” The Government 
felt “in view of all these developments 
and the better relationship that now 
exists between individual units, that now 
is the time that we should take that lead 
and give an indication of the way Jamaica 

* Ihid., p. 4 
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feels towards Federation”.” Similarly, 
Judah opened the Legislative Council's 
consideration of the report with the com- 
ment that there had been no “culpable 
dilatoriness” in taking it up since during 
the years which had elapsed since Mon- 
tego Bay there had been established pre- 
federal structures which were working 
well and there had been “a continual 
process of federal coagulation going on”. 
The Council could, he said, make its de 
cision now “in a fuller and more detailed 
knowledge of our problems and our re- 
quirements as a result of what has taken 
place during the intervening four years”.” 

There were, of course, certain difhicul 
ties and limitations encountered in the 
operation of the various agencies and 
techniques for functional cooperation; 
but these served to some extent to 
strengthen the demand for federation, 
for they brought into greater relief the 
need for it. West Indians were impressed 
with the inadequacy of this kind of ac- 
tivity for handling the problems confront 
ing them and with the need to move be- 
yond it to the establishment of a federal 


government in order to realize the full 
benefits to be derived from the regional 
approach. This point was developed most 
effectively by Gomes of Trinidad. In 
arguing for federation before his legisla- 


ture, he said: 


Functional integration—or to give it its 
proper West Indian name—Government 
by round-robin—can no longer satisfy our 
need for regional cooperation . . . noth 
ing less than a complete union will satisfy 
our needs... . 


I have had, Mr. Speaker, considerable ex 
perience of regional advisory bodies in 


“Jamaica House of Representatives Proceedings, 
August 8, 19491, p. 312 

4 Jamaica Legislative Council 
ber 24, 1951, Pp. 70-71 

"® Trinidad Legislative Council Debates, July 28, 1950, 


Proceedings, Septem- 


this area and | know only too well how 
ineffectual they are. . . . Political federa- 
tion alone can provide the authority and 
the capacity for making decisions without 
which no pre-federal body is of any value 


whatever.” 


Il 


The functional approach was not en- 
tirely beneficial so far as federation was 
concerned, however. Not only were 
there limits to its effectiveness; it also 
proved disadvantageous in some respects. 

Functionalism was unable to produce 
political union alone and unaided, Fed- 
eralists had attacked Britain's exclusive 
reliance on it before 1945 as inadequate 
and unrealistic. They argued that a fed- 
eral government would never materialize 
unless and until the Colonial Office did 
something more positive and direct to 
bring federation about. His Majesty's 
Government's decision in 1945 to press 
for the preparation of concrete federal 
proposals can be interpreted as an ac- 
ceptance of this position, as a recognition 
on its part that the federalist approach 
must also be pursued if any really sub 
stantial progress were to be made. Such 
an interpretation is supported by the 
Memorandum on Closer Association 
which the Colonial Office supplied the 
West Indians in 1947 as a basis for their 
consideration of the issue. It described 
and evaluated five possible forms which 
closer association might take. One was 
the further development of “central in 
stitutions of a functional character” and 
of intercolonial conferences, the unifica 
tion of the public services, and the partic- 
ipation of the colonies as a single entity 
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in the Caribbean Commission.’ This 
course would, it was said, really “repre- 
sent no more than a policy of waiting 
upon events”, and could in all probability 
not create within the foreseeable future 
those conditions which were essential for 
full self-government. A second alterna- 
tive was the establishment of a represen 
tative British West Indian Council with 
authority to make recommendations to 
the separate colonies on matters of gen 
eral interest and to administer certain 
common services—a body which might 
develop in time into a federal legislative 
body. “It cannot by any means be as- 
sumed, however”, the Memorandum 
continued, “that this simple evolutionary 
progress would ensue...” The al- 
ternative which received the most ex- 
tended and sympathetic treatment was 
the drafting of a federal constitution. 
Thereafter, no further reference was 
made by the British to these expedients 
as alternatives to federation. 

Even after the functional approach was 
joined by the effort to prepare and secure 
agreement on a federal constitution, it 
proved impossible to overcome the op- 
position to political union in some quar- 
ters. British Guiana, British Honduras, 
and the Virgin Islands rejected the 
SCAC’s constitutional proposals prima 
rily because of their objections to the prin- 
ciple of federation itself rather than to 
any specific feature of that plan. The 
Barbados Legislative Council had not 
been convinced that the time was really 
ripe to proceed with federation, and the 
members of the “opposition bloc” in the 
Trinidad legislature, most of whom were 
East Indian representatives, continued to 
fight the scheme even after they had been 
out-voted, 
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These colonies were perfectly willing— 
even eager—to cooperate on economic 
and technical matters. They participated 
in the various inter-colonial institutions, 
conferences, and arrangements developed 
for this purpose, but they were not per- 
suaded by these experiences to move on 
to federation. Their position was well 
defined by a leading anti-federalist in 
British Guiana, V. Roth, when he urged: 


Let us be realists and, both for economic 
and political reasons, continue to cooper- 
ate in the economic sphere .. . , but so 
long as we have the true interest of British 
Guiana at heart, let us, I pray, keep this 
wide and fair land free from any political 


entanglements . . . 


The inability of the functional ap- 
proach to produce a change in their posi- 
tion was due in part to the fact that there 
were certain objections to federation— 
such as the fear that it would have un- 
desirable financial consequences, or would 
interfere with the special relations which 
some territories had developed or hoped 
to develop with neighboring non-British 
units, or would jeopardize the interests 
of the East Indians or of the big business 
men and planters—which were simply 
not affected by cooperation along these 
lines. While the functional approach was 
doubtless effective in reducing parochial- 
ism, this was only one of the obstacles to 
federation and something more was re 
quired to overcome the others if, indeed, 
they could be overcome at all. 

This failure was due also to the fact 
that it proved difficult if not impossible 
to develop and operate some of the func 
tional techniques and agencies effectively 
in the absence of a central governmental 
authority. 

“ British Guiana Legislative Council Debates, March 
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This was true, for example, of the uni- 
fication of the public services. It had 
been long recognized in Britain that uni- 
fication would probably be impracticable 
in advance of federation. This was the 
view expressed by the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in 1923 and by the 
Closer Union Commission which re- 
ported a decade later.” Moreover, the 
Colonial Secretary responded in 1945 to 
the recommendations of the West India 
Royal Commission of 1938~39 in favor of 
a unified service with the statement that 
it could function effectively only if there 
were in the West Indies “a regional ex- 
ecutive authority” with power to select, 
assign, promote, and discipline officers.” 
The Colonial Office pointed out two years 
later that such an authority would proba- 
bly not be able to administer the joint 
public services “smoothly and efficiently” 
unless it possessed the power to raise its 
own revenue as well,” 

When Britain pressed for unification 
in advance of federation anyway, the ef- 
fort was resisted by a majority of West 
Indians. C. A. H. Dupigny of Dominica 
expressed the view of several of those at 
Montego Bay when he stated: “We may 
talk about the unification of services and 
laws as much as we like, but until we 
have a federal legislative council there 
is no hope that we will ever achieve 
them.”” The Barbadian delegate H. A. 
Cuke reported to his Legislative Council 
that the discussions there had revealed 
that “it is not very practical to have uni- 
fied services unless you have, if not 
political federation, some form of central 
authority to whom must be delegated 

% 167 H.C. Deb., 3s, ¢. 492, July 25, 1924; Parlia 
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certain powers. . . . Our original idea”, 
he continued, “was to try out these things 
in piecemeal form, see how they worked, 
and if they worked all right to go a step 
further; but it came out at the conference 
that even that was not very practical.”” 

The commission which was subse- 
quently appointed by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to investigate this 
problem urged unified public services on 
the grounds that “the successful working 
of a system of unification might well, by 
bringing the several colonies closer to- 
gether in matters relating to civil service 
personnel, lead to a closer association on 
a wider front and thus pave the way for 
federation”.” This report was received 
with so little enthusiasm by the West In- 
dians, however, that its implementation 
was not undertaken. Legislators objected 
to proceeding with unification of the 
public services as a step preliminary to 
federation because they believed that a 
unified service would be a poor substitute 
for a federalized one, which would come 
about automatically as the result of the 
impending federation, and that the pro- 
posed Public Service Commission would 
be ineffective without a federal govern- 
ment behind it. 

Similar difficulty was encountered in 
the effort to create a customs union. Stan 
ley’s original proposal of this measure 
prompted resolutions in 1945 by the an- 
nual conference of the Directors of the 
Incorporated Chambers of Commerce in 
the British Caribbean, by the Antigua 
Legislative Council, and by the General 
Legislative Council of the Leeward Is 
lands stating that a customs union should 
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not be attempted until federation had 
been achieved. The Montego Bay Con- 
ference also refused to approve the pro- 
posal. This reaction was due not to the 
West Indians’ opposition to customs 
union per se, but to their belief that it 
would not be practicable or desirable un- 
less there was in existence a central gov- 
ernmental body capable of framing and 
enforcing the tariffs and uniform regula- 
tions, and of assisting those smaller terri- 
tories whose revenues would be especially 
hard hit and whose economies would be 
exposed to dumping from the larger 
colonies by the removal of intercolonial 
trade barriers. 

These objections were not dispelled by 
the report of the Customs Union Com- 
mission of 1948-50 which argued in sup- 
port of a customs union that it would 
“inevitably tend towards creating condi- 
uions inviting closer political unity”.” 
That commission explicitly rejected the 
suggestion that the central authority 
should be endowed with power to make 
binding regulations and to determine 
tariff rates, since it was thought, quite 
correctly, that the local legislatures could 
not be expected to surrender so much of 
their sovereignty to such a supra-colonial 
authority. The smaller islands together 
with Trinidad favored delaying action 
on this report until the larger colonies 
had made their decisions on the pending 
federation proposals of the SCAC. By 
March of 1952 only two territories— 
Dominica and British Guiana—had 
taken it up. Both approved the princi- 
ple of participation in a customs union, 
but Dominica added the reservation that 
federation must precede it. The Secre- 
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tary of State thereupon announced in the 
House of Commons, “I think the Cus- 
toms Union will have to await the matter 
of federation.” This thought was con- 
firmed by the action of the Trinidad 
Legislative Council on May 5, 1952, when 
it approved by a vote of sixteen to four 
a resolution favoring the establishment 
of a customs union as soon as possible, 
but specifying the ‘t “should be accom- 
panied by political deration”.” 

It also proved impossible to secure 
agreement from all the colonies on the 
unification of their currency in advance 
of federation. Jamaica had rejected in 
August 1944, Col. Stanley’s first proposal 
to this effect with the comment, “If at 
some future time there is a federation of 
the West Indian Colonies, the matter of 
a West Indian currency might have to be 
looked at in a different light than at pres- 
ent." The Jamaican Parliament re- 
examined the matter after Britain's invi- 
tation to do so in 1948, but decided not 
to participate “unless and until political 
federation becomes an accomplished fact, 
when the question will have to be recon- 
sidered”.” This position was based on the 
belief that its existing currency, which 
was reckoned in pounds rather than in 
West Indian dollars as was that of the 
others, was more convenient for its trade 
with the United Kingdom, and that the 
introduction of a new system would con- 
fuse the people and be too costly. British 
Honduras also refused to consider this 
plan, primarily because it would require 
a change in the value of its dollar, which 
was unique in being equivalent to that of 
the United States dollar, and would com- 
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plicate its close trade relations with the 
United States. 

There was, moreover, no evidence that 
the regional agencies which had been 
established were evolving gradually into 
federal structures. The limitations of 
these bodies were typified by the expe 
rience of the Development and Welfare 
Organization. Its Comptroller affirmed 
in 1947 that it had “proved useful when 
regarded as a regional body for the co- 
ordination of West Indian developments 
generally”, and reported that there was 
“an ever-increasing tendency” to use it in 
the handling of those problems which 
could only be dealt with on a regional 
basis.” But, although it came to perform 
important secretariat functions not with 
in its original terms of reference, the De 
velopment and Welfare Organization 
remained essentially advisory and consul! 
tative in character. Indeed the Comp 
troller found in 1952 that his power to 
guide the development of the region 
was declining since most of the funds 
provided under the Development and 
Welfare Act had by then been com 
mitted. 

The Organization's effectiveness as an 
instrument of the functional approach 
was further limited by the fact that there 
was inadequate provision for associating 
the West Indians themselves with its 
work. To them it seemed to be simply 
another layer of ofhcialdom with which 
they felt little if any identification. Much 
of its activity was actually resented by 
many of the nationalist leaders who re 
ferred to it somewhat contemptuously as 
“the circus”. As the colonies gained in 
creased political responsibility, they did 
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not look to this organization, therefore, 
as a major instrument for coping with 
their problems. 

The Regional Economic Committee 
(hereafter called REC), created in 1949, 
seemed more promising in this respect as 
it was composed of leading West Indian 
political figures, but the effort to build it 
up into a quasi-federal body, although 
supported by Britain, was not successful. 
Sir Hubert Rance, who convened and 
presided over the conference that estab 
lished it, suggested that it be given con 
trol over the Trade Commissioner Service 
and that it be assigned “powers sufh 
ciently wide to enable it to conclude as 
much business as possible without the 
necessity to refer back to Governments”. 
The conference accepted the former sug 
gestion in the expectation that this quasi 
executive function would serve as “a 
useful solid nucleus for the work of the 
Committee, round which other mainly 
consultative functions might be expected 
to grow as the body gained experience 
and obtained the confidence of the re 
gion”, but did not grant it any real 
power. Thereafter the REC established 
a small Executive Committee and Secre 


Sex 


tariat, made recommendations to the 
retary of State for the Colonies and the 
various eco 


colonial governments on 


nomic issues, selected the West Indian 
representatives to the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference in November 1952 
and provided the delegation with a brief, 
prepared studies on taxation, commun! 
cations, customs, and immigration, and 
distributed statistical bulletins. It had 
not been able by early 1953, however, to 
reach agreement on the appointment of 


Trade Com 
2) Proposed 


™ Report of Conference (1) Proposed 
missioner Service in the United Kingdom ( 
Regional Economic Commuttee Held at Hastings House 
Barbados on 1st, 2nd and 4rd February 1949, Jamana 


L.C. Min., v. 5, 1949, Appendix 26, p. 2 
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a Trade Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom or to assume any other quasi- 
executive functions. It had not, more- 
over, succeeded in establishing common 
economic policies. It had thus hardly 
fulfilled the role envisaged for it. The 
Comptroller for Development and Wel- 
fare stated in his report for 1952: “ 

hopes that this Committee would facili- 
tate progress towards more effective 
association of the British West Indian 
territories and coordination of their eco 
nomic policies have been deferred.” 

These failures in the effort to develop 
functionalism seemed, then, to confirm 
in large measure the views expressed by 
some of the federalists. At Montego Bay, 
Norman Manley of Jamaica had stated 
that the “fate of advisory and consultative 
bodies” was that “they come to be re- 
garded with scorn and condemned by 
those for whom they are doing their 
best”.” The proposal at the committee 
phase of that conference that federation 
“should be approached gradatim by way 
of a customs union, unification of cur- 
rency and other steps”, prompted the 
reply that “any scheme of closer associa- 
tion which did not contain a_ political 
clement was useless”.” Moreover, the 
SCAC pointed to the experience of other 
federations as evidence that “ ‘federal’ 
services do not fare well in the absence 
of the unifying sanction of political fed- 
eration”.” 

Certain federalists were afraid that 
these unsuccessful efforts would be worse 
than merely useless since they might be 
regarded as evidence that closer associa- 
tion in any form was impracticable in the 
British Caribbean, and might thus oper- 
ate to discredit or prejudice the case for 

” Col. No. 291, 1053, Development and Welfare in 
the West Indies 1952, p. 10 


* Col. No. 218, p. 59 
" Ibid... p. 97. 


federation itself. This disturbed Gomes 
of Trinidad in particular and was one of 
the reasons he pressed for delaying the 
creation of a customs union until after 
federation. There was sufficicat concern 
on this score among the members of the 
SCAC to preduce a warning jin its final 
report that 
The weaknesses inherent in embryonic 
federal structures and the services they 
seck to administer might encourage the 
false belief that true federation cannot 
improve them and may result in retard- 
ing rather than accelerating a federal 
outlook.” 


The legislative debates do not indicate 
that this actually happened to any consid- 
erable extent, but Gomes claimed to see 
a tendency in this direction, and K. R. 
Hunte of the Barbados Legislative Coun- 
cil displayed such a reaction when he re- 
ferred to the inability of the REC to set 
up the Trade Commissioner Service in 
the United Kingdom as one of the things 
that made him believe that the West 
Indies were not ready for federation.” 

A further adverse effect of the func- 
tional approach was that the experience 
of working together in economic and 
technical matters tended in some cases to 
exacerbate existing prejudices and ten- 
sions. Such an effect was suggested by 
the following remarks of L, A. Luckhoo 
of the British Guiana Legislative Coun- 
cil: 

I would ... ask those hon. Members 

who were privileged to attend the various 

Conferences held in the West Indies to 

say how the politicians there—the same 

people who are going to be in control in 
case of federation—look upon us here in 

® Col. No. 255, p. 91 

Ibid. 


‘Barbados LC Proc., March 4, 1953, Barbados 
Othcial Gaz. Supp., v. 88, May 11, 1953, p. 264 
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them tell us 
about the equity meted out to us in vari- 
ous deals—deals such as those for the 
supply of rice from British Guiana. . . . 
Instead of trying to assist us, we find that 
wherever there is a possibility they are 
willing to squeeze us.” 


: ee 


British Guiana. . 


It is true, of course, that some of the 
functional experiments worked quite 
well; but these successes also jeopardized 
the federal effort, for this type of activity 
impressed some West Indians as being so 
satisfactory that federation seemed to 
them unnecessary or, at any rate, less ur- 
gent. Several members of the British 
Guiana and Trinidad legislatures argued 
that these techniques provided adequate 
means for realizing the benefits of the 
regional approach. Why bother with 
federation, they asked, when so many of 
the advantages cited by the federalists 
could be secured through conferences, 
agreements, unified services, customs 
unions, closer economic association, and 
various regional associations and institu- 
tions? 

The danger that the functional ap 
proach might in this way delay or thwart 
the federal movement alarmed the cham- 
pions of federation. They cautioned 
against this danger repeatedly and in- 
sisted on coupling the recommendations 
in the SCAC report in favor of “pre-fed 
eral action” with the statement that “if 
one or two services appear to be satisfac 
torily operating on a sub-federal scale, 
this might encourage a passive if not an 
actively antagonistic outlook toward gen 
uine federation”.” Anxiety on this score 
also led them to oppose the creation of a 
customs union and unification of the pub- 
lic services in advance of federation. They 


L.C. Deb., 


November 40, 195! 


* British Guiana 
€. 435°434 


charged that those pressing for early ac- 
tion on these measures were actually 
seeking to prevent federation in this way, 
that they regarded these measures as sub 
stitutes for rather than as precursors to 
federal government. 


IV 


On balance, the pursuit of the func 
tional approach seems to have been a 
wise—if hazardous—policy. Although 
not entirely successful, it did make a sub 
stantial contribution to the cause of fed- 
eration. ‘The dangers which it involved 
actually materialized to only a limited 
extent. 

It does not follow, however, that such 
happy results would necessarily be pro 
duced by the application of this method 
in the effort to bring about international 
federation. While the similarities are 
striking, there are after all fundamental 
differences between these territories and 
separate sovereign states, and the success 
of the federal effort in the British Carib- 
bean was due not simply to the functional 
approach but also to certain circum 
stances peculiar to this case. Among 
these might be mentioned the strong de 
sire for self-government which most 
West Indians recognized could only be 
satisfied through federation, the rudi 
mentary unity resulting from their com 
mon subjection to Britain since the end 
of the Napoleonic wars, the absence of 
memories of previous armed conflict 
among themselves, and the initiative and 
guidance provided by the Colonial Office 
and its agents on the spot in both the 
functional and federalist aspects of the 
should be 


closer union movement. It 


added, furthermore, that the conversion 


“Col. No. 254, Pp. 91. 
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of the anti-socialist elements to a more 
sympathetic attitude toward federation 
after about 1950 was due in large measure 
to the decline of the Caribbean Labor 
Congress and to the inclusion in the draft 
constitution of sufficient safeguards for 
them. 

This experience is of value to the con 
sideration of international federation, 
however, for the striking demonstration 
it provides of how complex and diverse 
are the effects of the functional approach. 
That approach emerges as an ambivalent 
and risky technique which can aid a fed 
eral movement significantly, but may 
prove quite ineffective so far as some 
groups are concerned and may even en 
danger or hinder the achievement of fed 
The West Indian reactions to 
functionalism have been such as to indi 
cate that it cannot be relied upon as a 
progressively evolving process which 
once set in motion leads inexorably and 
inevitably to political union, The gener 
ally accepted view that “functional co 
operation helps create the foundations 
for a stronger governmental structure”” 


eration 


is shown by this evidence to be an over 
simplified one, 

The Caribbean experience is of further 
relevance to the international problem 
because of what it tells about the difficul 
ties involved in the development of fun 


™ Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field Haviland, Ir 


Organizing for Peace 


tionalism. Some functional arrange- 
ments, such as customs union and uni- 
fied services, were regarded by the units 
as impracticable and undesirable in ad- 
vance of the establishment of a federal 
government or at least of a supra-national 
controlling authority (which they were 
not prepared to accept), and could not 
therefore be implemented. Functional 
agencies which could only make recom- 
mendations to the cooperating units, 
such as the Development and Welfare 
Organization and the Regional Eco- 
nomic Committee, proved unable to ac- 
complish much or to evolve into quasi- 
federal structures, but the units were un- 
willing to grant them the power which 
would enable them to become anything 
other than advisory. A basic weakness 
of the functional approach thus stands 
exposed. The functionalists emphasize 
the need to take small, non-political steps 
in the movement towards federation and 
claim that the merit of their solution is 
that it makes this possible, but this experi- 
ence indicates that the initial step re- 
quired to create effective functional ar- 
rangements and agencies (i.c., the trans 
fer of real power over some function) is 
itself so large, so distinct from those pre- 


ceding it, and so political in nature that 


it is not likely to be taken. 


Boston, 1954, Pp. Bat 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


Editorial Note 


For the convenience of readers, we are theses represent ends of terms; unless 
listing here membership of United Na- otherwise noted, the states serve through 
tions organs for 1956. Dates in paren- December 31 of the year listed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
Australia’ (1957) Peru (1956) 
Belgium (1956) USSR (Permanent) 
China (Permanent) United Kingdom (Permanent) 
Cuba’ (1957) United States (Permanent ) 
France (Permanent ) Yugoslavia’ (1957) 
Iran (1956) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Australia (Administering Member ) Italy (Administering Member )’ 


Belgium (Administering Member ) New Zealand (Administering Member ) 
Burma 1958" Syria (1958)' 
China (Permanent ) USSR (Permanent ) 
France (Administering Member ) United Kingdom 

(juatemala (1958)’ (Administering Member ) 
Haiti (1956) United States 

India (1956) (Administering Member ) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Argentina (1957) Greece’ (1958) 
Brazil’ (1958) Indonesia’ (1958) 
Canada’ (1958) Netherlands (1957) 
China (1957) Norway (1956) 
Czechoslovakia (1956) Pakistan (1956) 
Dominican Republic (1957) USSR (1956) 
Ecuador (1956) United Kingdom (1956) 
Egypt (1957) United States* (1958) 
France (1957) Yugoslavia’ (1958) 


Economic and Social Council Commissions 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Burma‘ (1959) Chile (1957) 
Byelorussian SSR (1956) China’ (1959) 
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Ecuador’ (1959) Poland 

Egypt (1956) USSR 

France’ (1959) United Kingdom 
India (1957) United States 
Netherlands (1957) Venezuela 
Norway’ (1959) 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION" 


Australia (1957) New Zealand’ 
Canada’ (1959) Panama 

China (1957) Ukrainian SSR’ 
Denmark (1956) USSR 
Dominican Republic’ (1959) United Kingdom 
France (1956) United States 
India’ (1959) Yugoslavia 
Netherlands (1957) 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Australia (1956) Norway (1957) 
Chile (1956) Pakistan (1956) 
China (1957) Philippines’ (1958) 
France” (1958) Poland (1957) 
Greece (1956) Turkey (1956) 
India® (1958) Ukrainian SSR” (1958) 
Iraq’ (1958) USSR’ (1958) 
Lebanon (1957) United Kingdom (1957) 
Mexico (1957) United States (1956) 


SOCIAL COMMISSION’ 


Australia (1956) Greece (1957) 
Belgium (1956) India (1957) 
Byelorussian SSR (1956) Israel (1956) 
China (1956) Philippines (1957) 
Colombia* (1959) Sweden’ (1959) 
Czechoslovakia’ (1959) USSR (1957) 
Dominican Republic’ (1959) United Kingdom’ (1959) 
Egypt" (1959) United States (1957) 
France (1957) Uruguay (1956) 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Argentina (1957) Dominican Republic (1956) 
Australia (1957) France (1956) 
Belgium’ (1958) Indonesia (1957) 
Byelorussian SSR (1957) Israel" (1958) 
China (1957) Pakistan (1957) 
Cuba (1956) Poland (1956) 
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Sweden (1956) United States” 
USSR’ (1958) Venezuela” 
United Kingdom” (1958) Yugoslavia 


COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS“ 


Canada Peru 

China Poland (1956) 
Egypt (1956) Turkey 

France USSR 

Greece (1956) United Kingdom 

India United States 

Iran (1956) Yugoslavia 

Mexico (1956) 





POPULATION COMMISSION" 


Argentina (1956) Israel" (1959) 
Belgium (1956) Norway’ (1959) 
Brazil (1956) Syria (1956) 
Canada (1956) Ukrainian SSR (1959) 
China’ (1959) USSR (1957) 
Costa Rica (1957) United Kingdom (1957) 
France’ (1959) United States (1957) 
India (1957) 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY TRADE” 


Argentina” (1958) France” (1957) 
Australia” (1958) India” (1957) 
Belgium”™ (1958) Pakistan” (1957) 
Brazil” (1956) Poland” (1956) 
Canada” (1956) Turkey” (1957) 
Chile” (1958) USSR” (1957) 
China™ (1958) United Kingdom” (1956) 
Denmark” (1958) United States” (1956) 
Egypt” (1957) Venezuela” (1956) 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE” 


Albania” France Portugal 

Austria Greece Rumania” 
Belgium Hungary” Spain” 
Bulgaria” Iceland Sweden 
Byelorussian SSR Ireland Turkey 
Czechoslovakia Italy Ukrainian SSR 
Denmark Luxembourg USSR 

Federal Republic of Netherlands United Kingdom 
Germany” Norway United States 
Finland Poland Yugoslavia 





§2 


UNITED NATIONS 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST” 


Australia 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Ceylon 
China 
France 
India 
Japan 
Laos 


Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 


USSR 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Pakistan 

Philippines 

Republic of Indonesia 
Republic of Korea 
State of Vietnam 
Thailand 


Associate Members 


Afghanistan 
Hong Kong 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA” 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 


E] Salvador 


United Kingdom 
United States 


France 
Guatemala 


Haiti Uruguay 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama Italy 
Spain” 


Venezuela 


Countries with 
Consultative Status 


Paraguay 
Peru 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE” 


A. H. Badawi 

J. Basdevant 

R. Cérdova 

J. G. Guerrero 

G. H. Hackworth 

H. Klaestad 

F. I. Kozhevnikov 

H. Lauterpacht 

Hsu Mo 

L. M. Moreno Quintana 
J. E. Read 

E. C, Armand Ugon 

B. Winiarski 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 
M. Zorici¢é 


(1958) 
(1964) 
(1964) 
(1964) 
(1961) 
(1961) 
(1961) 
(1964) 
(1958) 
(1964) 
(1958) 
(1961) 
(1958) 
(1964) 
(1958) 


Egypt 
France 
Mexico 

El Salvador 
United States 
Norway 
USSR 
United Kingdom 
China 
Argentina 
Canada 
Uruguay 
Poland 
Pakistan 
Yugoslavia 





Malaya, North Borneo, 


Brunei and Sarawak 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION” 


Brazil 
United States 
United Kingdom 


G. Amado 
D. L. Edmonds 


G. Fitzmaurice 


J. P. A. Francois Netherlands 
F. V. Garcia-Amad.r Cuba 
Shuhsi Hsu China 


Syria 
USSR 


Faris Bey el-Khouri 
S. B. Krylov 


* Elected October 14, 1955, by the General Assembly 
lor two-year terms, 

7 Elected December 20, 1955, by the General Assem 
bly for a two-year term. 

* Elected October 20, 1955, by the General Assembly 
tor a three-year term 

* Re-elected October 20, 
sembly for a three-year term 

* Terms of office in this Commission were lengthened 
from three years to four years on August 5, 1955, by a 
decision of ECOSOC 

* Elected May 26, 
terms 

7 Re-elected May 26, 1955, by ECOSOC for four-year 
terms 

* Elected May 26, 19535, 
terms 

* Re-elected May 26, 
year terms. 

“Canada, China, France, India, Peru, Turkey, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia 
were re-elected in August 1949, by ECOSOC “until 
such time as they might be replaced by decision of the 
Council”’, 

™ Established on July 5, 1954, by ECOSOC 

" Elected November 5, 1954, by ECOSOC for two 


1955, by the General As 


1955, by ECOSOC for four-year 


by BCOSOC for three-year 


1955, by ECOSOC for three 


year terms. 

™ Elected November 5, 1954, by ECOSOC for three 
year terms. 

“ Elected November 5, 1954, by ECOSOC for four 
year terms 


by ECOSOC for a 
discussion of United 


* Elected November 5, 1954, 
two-year term; inactive Por a 


States reservations regarding the Commission, see Inter 
national Organization, 1X, p. 265 
% Membership on regional commissions is not for any 


Mexico 
India 


Bolivia 


L. Padilla Nervo 
Radhabinod Pal 


C., Salamanca 


A. E. F. Sandstrom Sweden 
G. Scelle France 
J. Spiropoulos Greece 
J. Zourek Czechoslovakia 


specihed term of years. The question of continuing the 
ymumissions themselves is to be considered by ECOSOC 
periodically 
" These countries automatically 
when they were admitted to the UN on December 14, 


became members 


1955 

“ Admitted as a 
LCLOsM« 

” The Secretary-General was requested by ECOSOC 
on August 4, 1955, to authorize the Executive Secretary 
of ECLA to invite Spain to attend sessions of the Com 
mission on a basis similar to that provided for UN 
nembers not members of the Commission 

* Judges of the International Court 


individual capacities and not a6 representatives of thew 
mience in iden 


member December 15, 1955, by 


serve in thei 


countries. Countries are listed for conve 
tification only Terms of office expire on February 5 
ft the year listed. 

™* The members listed 
Assembly at its cighth session, with the exception of 
Mr. Edmonds, who was elected by the Commission on 
lune 28, 1954, to hill the vacancy caused by the resigna 
rion of Mr. John J. Parker and Mosrs. Pitzmaurice 
and Nervo who were elected by the Commission in 
May 1955 to fill vacancies caused by the appointment 
of Mesrs. Lauterpacht and Cérdova to the International 
Court of Justice. Terms of office expire on December 
41, 1057. Members serve in their individual capacities 
and not as fepresentatives of their countries, Countries 
are listed for convenience in identification only 

™ Elected December 16, 1955, by the General Assem 
bly for a three-year term to balance Italy, the new 
Administering Memt er 

® Automatically became a member as a result of ad 
mission to UN, December 14, 195% 


were clected by the General 











General Assembly 


The tenth session of the General Assem- 
bly met at UN Headquarters from Sep- 
tember 20 to December 20, 1955. At the 
opening plenary meeting, Mr. José Maza 
(Chile) was unanimously elected President 
of the session. On the motion of the United 
States, the Assembly by a vote of 42 to 12 
with 6 abstentions decided not to consider 
any proposals to exclude the representatives 
of the government of the Republic of China 
or to seat representatives of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China during the tenth session.’ 

Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand) was 
elected chairman of the Political and Se- 
curity Committee, Prince Wan Waithayakon 
(Thailand) of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee, Mr. Ernest G. Chauvet (Haiti) of 
the Economic and Financial Committee, 
Mr. Omar Loufti (Egypt) of the Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee, Mr. 
Luciano Joublanc-Rivas (Mexico) of the 
Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories Committee, Mr. Hans Engen (Nor 
way) of the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee, and Mr. Manfred Lachs (Po 
land) of the Legal Committee. 

The tenth session considered an agenda 
of 65 items. 


Political and Security Questions 

Peaceful uses of atomic energy: From its 
757th meeting on October 7 through its 
772d meeting on October 28, the Political 
and Security Committee considered the re- 
port of the Secretary-General on the Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy’ together with reports of 
governments on progress in developing in 
ternational cooperation for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Before general debate 
began, the Indian representative (Menon) 
objected to the joint consideration of the 

* Document A/L.195 


* Document A/2967. 
* For information on consideration of the peaceful 
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results of the international technical confer- 
ence and progress in the establishment of 
an international atomic energy agency; the 
two items, he stated, were really not con- 
nected, despite the fact that they had been 
dealt with together in a resolution adepted 
at the ninth session of the Assembly.’ Mr. 
Pastore (United States), in opening the 
general debate, informed the Committee 
that his government had been gratified at 
the success of the International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
held at Geneva in August 1955, and would 
support the convening of another such con- 
ference in three years or less, since coopera- 
tion in the exchange of information and 
research findings was essential to progress 
in the field of atomic energy. The United 
States, Mr. Pastore continued, also sup- 
ported the establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency, and together with 
seven other interested states had drafted a 
tentative statute for it which had been dis- 
tributed to all UN Members for their com- 
ments; the draft statute had incorporated 
most of the suggestions made at the ninth 
session of the Assembly, including positions 
on the board of governors for beneficiary as 
well as contributing members. The United 
States still held the view that the agency 
should be linked to the UN in the same 
manner as the specialized agencies, Mr. 
Pastore concluded. 

During the general debate, a number of 
delegates commented favorably on the suc- 
cess of the technical conference of August 
1955, especially in conjunction with the 
hearing of a statement by Mr. Bhabha, who 
had been president of the conference; there 
was disagreement as to the frequency with 
which further such conferences should be 
held, some delegates favoring conferences at 
regular one-year intervals and others be- 


uses of atomic energy at the ninth session of the Assem 
bly, see International Organization, IX, p. 64-67. 
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lieving that the intervals should be deter- 
mined on an ad hoc basis by the rate of 
progress in research and new developments 
in the field. Several representatives con- 


curred with the view of the United King- 
dom delegate that as a practical matter it 
might be preferable for a second interna- 
tional technical conference not to attempt 
to cover as much ground as had the first; 
separate conferences might be held on the 


more specialized aspects of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. Most of the debate, 
however, centered on the proposed agency, 
on the drafting of its statute, its ultimate 
membership, structure, powers, and rela- 
tionship to the UN. In regard to the draft- 
ing of the statute, a number of delegates 
from economically less-developed countries 
feared being confronted with a fait ac- 
compl: on the part of the eight powers who 
had drafted the tentative statute. These 
delegates for the most part concurred in 
the view that a special conference should 
be convened for conclusive formulation of 
the draft statute; they tended also to con- 
cur in favoring universal membership in 
the agency, on the basis of equality between 
developed industrial powers and countries 
as yet prepared to contribute only the raw 
materials of atomic development. In re- 
gard to the relationship of the proposed 
agency to the UN, views differed between 
those delegates who with a view to the 
relation of peaceful to military atomic pro 
duction, wished to establish close control 
over the activities of the agency, and those 
who, fearing the effect of political or ideo 
logical conflicts on the operation of the 
agency, felt that its relationship to the UN 
should be along the lines of the relationships 
of the specialized agencies. The United 
States and United Kingdom were of the 
latter view, while the Soviet Union favored 
having the agency report to the Security 
Council and the Assembly; the Indian dele- 
gate proposed its reporting to the Assembly, 
but not the Security Council, 

Several draft resolutions reflecting these 


* Document A/C.1/L.129 and Add.s 


divergent points of view were put before 
the Committee. A draft resolution co- 
sponsored by the United States and United 
Kingdom, subsequently joined by Austra- 
lia,” was presented to the Committee under 
which the Assembly, recognizing that in 
accordance with a resolution of its ninth 
session significant progress was being made 
in promoting international cooperation for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, would 
1) recall the hope expressed in its previous 
resolution that the international atomic 
energy agency would be established with 
out delay, 2) note with satisfaction that sub 
stantial progress had been made toward 
negotiation of a draft statute establishing 
the agency, and that the draft had been cir 
culated to governments for their considera 
tion and comment, 3) express its satisfac- 
tion with the proceedings of the technical 
conference of August 1955, 4) recommend 
that a second international conference for 
the exchange of technical information re- 
garding the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
should be held under UN guspices in about 
three years, 5) decide that the Advisory 
Committee established to prepare for the 
first technical conference be continued in 
existence with the same terms of reference, 
and 6) request the Secretary-General to take 
appropriate preparatory steps for the second 
international technical conference. Under 
the terms of a draft resolution submitted 
by the Soviet delegate,’ the Assembly, no 
ting that the prohibition of the use and 
production of atomic weapons and their 
withdrawal from national armaments would 
contribute in the highest degree to the broad 
development of international cooperation in 
furthering the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, and would help to reduce inter 
national tension, and noting with satisfac 
tion the success of the technical conference 
held at Geneva in August 1955, would 1) 
call upon all states to continue their efforts 
to reach an agreement on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, 2) express the hope that 
an international agency for the peaceful uses 


* Decument A/C.1/L.142 
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of atomic energy would be established with- 
in the framework of the UN at an early 
date, 3) consider it desirable that confer- 
ences should be convened periodically for 
the exchange of experience in the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy, and 4) con- 
sider that it would be useful to found an 
international periodical organ of atomic 
scientists, devoted to the problems con 
nected with the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, and request the Secretary-General 


to arrange for the publication of such a ° 


periodical in 1956. 

Under the terms of a draft 
sponsored by India, and subsequently co- 
sponsored by Yugoslavia, Burma, Egypt, 
Indonesia and Syria,” the Assembly would 
1) consider that the constitution and func- 
tions of the agency should be based upon 
the consensus of views expressed in the 
Assembly and the comments of interested 
governments, and be approved by the As- 
sembly, 2) decide that the relationship of 
the proposed agency with the UN should 
provide for a) submission to the Assembly 
of annual reports and other information as 
required, relating to the work of the agency, 
4) consideration by the agency and its gov- 
erning body of resolutions of the Assembly 
relating to the agency and submission of 
reports thereon to the Assembly, and 3) 
appoint a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of |countries to be decided] to 
implement the purposes of the resolution. 
A fourth draft resolution before the Com- 
mittee, also sponsored by India joined sub- 
sequently by Yugoslavia, Burma, Egypt, 
Indonesia and Syria,’ dealt with interna- 
tional technical conferences on atomic 
energy. Under the terms of the resolution, 
the Assembly would, inter alia, 1) express 
its satisfaction at the results achieved by the 
conference of August 1955; 2) believe that 
the conference had laid a foundation for 
the fuller exchange of information on the 
development of atomic energy for the ends 
of human welfare; 3) deem it desirable that 
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further international conferences on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy should be 
convened when appropriate; 4) decide to 
continue the Advisory Committee; 5) re- 
quest the Secretary-General, acting upon 
the advice of the Committee, to make pro- 
posals for the convening of future confer- 
ences; 6) further request the Secretary- 
General to consider the holding of seminars 
on various aspects of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, and consider whether meas- 
ures could usefully be taken to encourage 
dissemination of knowledge on the subject; 
and 7) request the Secretary-General to 
report to the Assembly on the latter two 
matters as appropriate. 

During Committee discussion of the vari- 
ous draft resolutions, a number of delegates 
stressed the importance of achieving una- 
nimity, and urged the sponsors of the draft 
resolutions to work towards agreement. A 
revision of the United Kingdom—United 
States—Australian draft resolution, co-spon- 
sored also by Belgium, Brazil, Canada and 
the Union of South Africa and subsequently 
by Israel, Mexico, the Netherlands, Argen- 
tina, Norway, Peru, Denmark, Iceland and 
Sweden,” was submitted to the 765th meet- 
ing of the Committee on October 19. The 
operative part of the revised draft, which 
the sponsors informed the Committee had 
been altered to take into account some of 
the views expressed during the debate, was 
divided into two sections, dealing respec- 
tively with international conferences on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy (section A) 
and an international atomic energy agency 
(section B). In regard to international 
technical conferences, the revised draft 
called for consultation between the Secre- 
tary-General, the specialized agencies and 
the Advisory Committee to ensure proper 
coordination between the proposed second 
international technical conference and such 
technical conferences as they or their afhil 
iated non-governmental scientific organiza- 
tions might convene on more specialized 
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aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
In regard to the agency, the revised draft 
added provisions whereby the Assembly 
would 1) recommend that governments 
sponsoring the agency take into account th: 
views expressed on the agency during the 
tenth session of the Assembly, as well as 
comments transmitted directly by govern 
ments, and take all possible measures to 
establish the agency without delay, 2) wel 
come the announced intention of the gov 
ernments sponsoring the agency to invite all 
Members of the UN or the specialized agen 
cies to participate in a conference on the 
final text of the statute of the agency, and 
3) request the Secretary-General, in consul 
tation with the Advisory Committee, to 
study the question of the relationship of the 
agency to the UN and to transmit the re 
sults of their study to the governments 
sponsoring the agency before the conference 
on the statute was convened. 

A series of amendments to the revised 
joint draft resolution were submitted by 
India,” having the general effect of dividing 
the resolution into two distinct sections, 
each with its own preamble. A number of 
the Indian proposals were incorporated in 
a second revision of the joint draft resolu 
tion,” of which Turkey and Luxembourg 
became co-sponsors. The second revision 
was altered as follows: 1) in section A, it 
a) incorporated a provision in the Indian 
draft amendment under which the Assem 
bly would note the impressive results 
achieved by the August 1955 conference in 
facilitating the free flow of scientific know! 
edge relating to the production and peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy and in laying a 
foundation for the fuller exchange of in- 
formation on the development of atomic 
energy for the ends of human welfare, and 
6) sated that a second conference should 
be held in two to three years’ time, rather 
than in about three years; 2) in section B, 
a) a paragraph was added whereby the As- 
sembly would welcome the extension of 
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invitations to the governments of Brazil, 
Czech: 'wakia, India and the Soviet Union 
to par «pate as governments concerned 
with the present sponsoring governments in 
negotiations on the draft statute of the 
agency, 6) the phrase “governments con 
cerned” was substituted for “governments 
sponsoring the agency”, ¢) the recommen 
dation that the governments concerned 
should take all measures to establish the 
agency without delay was qualified by the 
addition of the phrase “bearing in mind the 
provisions of this resolution”, and d) a 
paragraph was added requesting the gov 
ernments concerned to report to the Assem 
bly as appropriate. In addition, the spon 
sors later added a paragraph suggesting that 
the agency, when established, consider the 
desirability of arranging for an international! 
periodical devoted to the peacetul uses of 
atomic energy. 

Other draft amendments to the 
draft resolution included 1) one co-spon 
sored by Pakistan and the Philippines’ 
whereby the Assembly would recommend 
that the present governments sponsoring the 
agency invite a few under-developed coun 
tries, which might not as yet have atomic 
materials and advanced scientific know! 
edge and equipment, to participate with 
them in the negotiations on the draft stat 
ute of the agency; 2) an amendment to 
the Pakistan-Philippines draft amendment 
sponsored by Czechoslovakia” would have 
called for the extension of invitations to 
participate in negotiations on the draft 
statute of the agency to some other coun 
tries, including a few under-developed 
countries, and 3) an amendment submitted 
by the Soviet Union” whereby a) invitations 
to the proposed second international tech 
nical conference and to the intended confer 
ence on the final text of the statute of the 
agency would be extended to all states, and 
b) the Secretary-General and the Advisory 
Committee, in studying the relationship of 
the agency to the UN, would bear in mind 
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that the agency would be established within 
the framework of the UN. 

The original draft resolution submitted by 
the Soviet Union was subsequently revised 
by its sponsor” to include additional provi- 
sions under which the Assembly would 1) 
consider that it would be useful to convene 
a conference of experts designated by gov- 
ernments of the states concerned for the 
joint consideration of questions relating to 
the drafting of the statute of the agency, 
and 2) decide to continue the Advisory 
Committee, 

The sponsors of the two six-power draft 
resolutions informed the Committee that 
they did not intend to press for a vote on 
their resolutions, the Soviet Union decided 
not to press for a vote on its revised draft 
resolution, the representative for India indi- 
cated that he would not press for a vote on 
the amendments to the first revision of the 
cighteen-power draft resolution which he 
had sponsored, and the delegates of Paki 
stan, the Philippines, and Czechoslovakia 
also decided not to press for a vote on the 
draft amendments they had submitted. At 
its 71st meeting on October 27, the Com 
mittee in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote 
rejected the Soviet draft amendments to the 
second revision of the eighteen-power draft 
resolution, and adopted the resolution as a 
whole by a vote of 53 to o with 6 abstentions. 

At its 550th plenary meeting on Decem 
ber 30 the Assembly unanimously adopted 
the draft resolution. 


Effects of atomic radiation: From its 773d 
meeting on October 31 through its 78ad 
meeting on November 7, the Political and 
Security Committee considered under the 
general heading of the effects of atomic 
radiation the items “coordination of infor- 
mation relating to the effects of atomic 
radiation upon human health and safety”, 
originally proposed by the United States, 
and “dissemination of information onthe 
effects of atomic radiation and on the ef.- 
fects of experimental explosions of thermo- 
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nuclear bombs”, originally suggested by 
India. General debate was opened by the 
representative of the United States (Wads- 
worth), who stated that while his govern- 
ment was satisfied that properly safeguarded 
nuclear weapons testing, as well as the 
peaceful applications of the atom, did not 
have injurious consequences, it felt that 
every state must come to its own conclusion 
in order to be satisfied in that regard. The 
United States believed that it would be ap- 
propriate for the UN to undertake to pool 
the world’s knowledge on the subject, and 
that the task of gathering and evaluating 
the information should be assigned to an 
ad hoc technical committee of qualified 
scientists nominated by governments. Mr. 
Menon (India) was more inclined than Mr. 
Wadsworth to view the effects of radiation 
as injurious, but stressed the non-political 
nature of his proposal that the Assembly 
should discuss the question; the objective 
of the discussion and of subsequent investi- 
gations, he felt, should be to ascertain the 
scientific truth of the matter. This on the 
one hand would help to dispel irrational 
fears of the effects of radiation, and on the 
other hand would lead to the institution of 
any safeguards which might prove to be 
necessary. The United Kingdom delegate 
(Sir Pierson Dixon) expressed the view that 
the immediate effects of direct exposure to 
radiation were already being extensively 
studied, and that more attention should be 
given to the gathering of information on 
the effects of a long-term rise in the atmos 
pheric level of radioactivity; the represent- 
ative of the Soviet Union (Kuznetsov), on 
the other hand, distinguished between radi- 
ation from the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, in regard to which he felt danger 
to be minimal since the degree of radiation 
was predictable and adequate protective 
measures could be taken, and radiation 
from the explosion of thermo-nuclear 
bombs, which he believed to be extremely 
dangerous; it was to protect mankind from 


that danger, he added, that the Soviet 
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Union had repeatedly proposed the conclu- 
sion of an international agreement on the 
prohibition of nuclear weapons. 

A draft resolution sponsored by Australia, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, United 
States, Denmark, Iceland, Norway and 
Sweden” was put before the Committee at 
its 775th meeting on November 1. Under 
the terms of the draft resolution, the As- 
sembly, inter alia, would 1) establish an 
eleven-member scientific committee consist- 
ing of Australia, Brazil, Canada, Czecho 
slovakia, France, India, Japan, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, United States and Soviet 
Union, and request those governments each 
to designate one scientist to represent them 
on the committee; 2) request the committee 
(a) to receive and assemble in an appro- 
priate and useful form the following ra 
diological information furnished by states 
Members of the UN or of the specialized 
agencies: (i) reports on observed levels of 
ionizing radiation and radioactivity in the 
environment, and (ii) reports on scientific 
observations and experiments relevant to 
the effects of ionizing radiation upon man 
and his environment already under way or 
later undertaken by national scientific 
bodies or by authorities of national govern- 
ments; (b) to recommend uniform stand- 
ards with respect to procedures for sample 
collection and instrumentation, and radia- 
tion counting procedures to be used in 
analyses of samples; (c) to compile and as- 
semble in an integrated manner the various 
reports, referred to in (a) (i) on radiolog:- 
cal levels; (d) to review and collate national 
reports, referred to in (a) (ii) evaluating 
each report to determine its usefulness for 
the purposes of the committee; (¢) to make 
yearly progress reports if appropriate and to 
develop by July 1, 1958, or earlier, if the 
assembled facts warranted, a summary of 
the reports received on radiation levels and 
radiation effects on man and his environ 
ment together with the evaluations pro 
vided for in sub-paragraph (d) above and 


indications of research projects which might 
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require further study; and (/) to transmit 
from time to time as it deemed appropriate 
the documents and evaluations referred to 
above to the Secretary-General for publica- 
tion and dissemination to states Members of 
the UN or of the specialized agencies; 3) 
request the Secretary-General to provide ap 
propriate assistance to the scientific com 
mittee in organizing and carrying on its 
work, and to provide a secretary of the 
committee; 4) call upon all Members of the 
UN or of the specialized agencies to co- 
operate in making available reports and 
studies relating to the short-term and long 
term effects of ionizing radiation upon man 
and his environment and radiological data 
collected by them; 5) request the specialized 
agencies to concert with the committee con 
cerning any work they might be doing or 
contemplating within the sphere of the 
committee’s terms of reference, to assure 
proper coordination; and 6) request the 
Secretary-General to invite the Japanese 
government to nominate a scientific repre 
sentative to the committee. 

During discussion of the draft resolution, 
there was general agreement on the desir 
ability of establishing such a committee; 
opinions differed, however, as to the suit 
able membership for the committee, the 
countries or territories from which the 
committee would be asked to consider in 
formation, and the scope of activities of the 
committee. A_ draft 
resolution sponsored by India, in its revised 
form™ proposed certain changes of a draft 
ing nature and in addition provided that 
1) the committee would be called “special 
technical committee” rather than “scientific 
committee”, its membership would addi 
tionally include Egypt and Mexico with 
provision for others, and the members would 
designate “scientists” rather than one scien 
tist each to represent them on the commit 
tee; 2) the would act “in 
cooperation with the SecretaryGeneral” 
in carrying out its functions; 3) the 
sources of information and 
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and the recipients of the results of the 
committee’s work would not be limited to 
Members of the UN or of the specialized 
agencies; 4) the committee would receive 
and assemble radiological information on 
“other relevant matters” as well as the spe- 
cific reports provided for in the joint draft 
resolution; 5) evaluation of reports to deter- 
mine their usefulness would not be limited 
solely to “the purposes of the committee”; 
6) yearly progress reports would be man- 
datory; 7) specific reference to an invita 
tion to Japan would be omitted and the 
Secretary-General would be requested to 
take steps to convene the committee; and 
8) the General Assembly would decide to 
transmit to the special technical committee 
its proceedings on the present item. Amend 
ments to the draft resolution proposed by 
the Soviet Union” called for the insertion in 
the preamble of paragraphs noting that 
there was no protection from the harmful 
effects of radiation formed in atomic ex 
plosions and considering that the only way 
of freeing mankind from the dangers of 
such radiation was through agreement on 
the prohibition of nuclear weapons and the 
establishment of international control; in 
addition, the Soviet Union draft amend 
ment proposed that the draft resolution 1) 
provide that the Assembly should call upon 
states, and in the first place states possessing 
nuclear materials and the means of produc- 
ing nuclear weapons, to continue their ef 
forts towards the earliest possible solution of 
the question of the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons and, as a first step, towards the 
reaching of an agreement on the cessation 
of experiments with all types of nuclear 
weapons; 2) provide that the scientific com 
mittee should be a committee “of the UN”: 
3) include the People’s Republic of China 
and Rumania in the states designating 
scientists to represent them on the commit 
tee; 4) additionally ask the committee to 
carry out the 
distribution of information relating to the 
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problem of protection from the effects of 
atomic radiation and to the problem of 
remedies and methods for the treatment of 
illnesses resulting from the effects of such 
radiation; and 5) delete the reference to 
Members of the UN or the specialized agen- 
cies as the collaborators with the committee. 
A draft amendment sponsored jointly by 
Indonesia and Syria” would have altered the 
eight-power joint draft resolution by adding 
a request from the Assembly to all the 
powers concerned, pending a conclusive 
report on the effects of atomic radiation, to 
cease all experimental explosions of all types 
of nuclear weapons. A final draft amend- 
ment to the resolution, sponsored by Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela,” 
called for the addition of Argentina, Bel 
gium, Egypt and Mexico to the list of mem 
bers of the scientific committee. 

Discussion of the various draft amend 
ments centered on three main points: 1) 
In regard to the composition of the com 
mittee, those favoring wider geographical 
representation in the governmental mem- 
bership expressed the fear that an atomic 
energy “aristocracy” would develop, and 
felt that the principle of equitable geograph- 
ical distribution should apply in this case 
as in others, while the sponsors of the draft 
resolution held the view that a number 
greater than the eleven members they had 
proposed would be clumsy and unwork- 
able, and the committee was apolitical in 
character and the usual criteria of represen 
tation should give way to the criterion of 
the best sources of scientific personnel; the 
Indian delegate favored the appointment of 
“scientists” rather than “a scientist” to the 
committee by each government member, 
but announced his satisfaction with an 
amendment of the draft resolution by its 
sponsors whereby each government, while 
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designating one scientist to be its represent- 
ative on the committee, would be empow- 
ered to designate alternates and consultants 
as appropriate. 2) In regard to the relation 
of a study of the effects of atomic radiation 
to the question of thermo-nuclear weapons 
explosions, the delegate of the Soviet Union, 
whose amendment contained several provi- 
sions relating to the international prohibi- 
tion of nuclear weapons, held that it was 
unrealistic to discuss atomic radiation in 
any other context, while the sponsors of the 
draft resolution, supported by some other 
delegates, felt that the question of disarma- 
ment could not properly be interjected into 
the discussion of the scientific committee, 
and that the Soviet Union had submitted 
its amendment for purposes of propaganda. 
The representatives of Indonesia and Syria, 
whose draft amendment called for a cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests on a temporary basis, 
felt that their proposal avoided the political 
difficulties of the Soviet draft and properly 
belonged within the scope of the effects of 
atomic radiation. 3) In regard to the 
sources of information for the committee, 
disagreement arose between the sponsors of 
the draft resolution, who felt that the UN 
would involve itself in difficulties by au- 
thorizing a committee it had established to 
deal with non-member governments and 
territories, and a number of other delegates, 
including those of the Soviet Union and the 
people's democracies as well as that of India, 
who felt that information on the effects of 
atomic radiation should be accepted from 
any source willing to provide it, and like 
wise disseminated on a world-wide basis. 
At the 782d meeting, the representative 
of India withdrew his delegation’s draft 
amendments with the exception of those 
which provided that the sources of infor- 
mation and cooperation and the recipients 
of the the 
would not be limited to Members of the 
UN or of the specialized agencies. At the 
same mecting, the representative of the 
United Kingdom withdrew the original 
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title of the joint draft resolution, “Coordi- 
nation and dissemination of information re- 
lating to the effects of atomic radiation on 
man and his environment”, and announced 
that the provision concerning the invitation 
to Japan had been revised so that the Japa 
nese government, while designating one 
scientist to be its representative on the com 
mittee, would be empowered to designate 
alternates and consultants as appropriate. 
The Committee then proceeded to vote on 
the eight-power joint draft resolution and 
the amendments thereto, In a paragraph 
by-paragraph vote, all of the proposals con 
tained in the Soviet draft amendment were 
rejected with the exception of those calling 
for the deletion of the reference to Members 
of the UN or the specialized agencies as the 
collaborators with the which 
were withdrawn by the sponsor, The pro 
visions in the Indian draft amendment call 
ing for deletion of the reference to Members 
of the UN or of the specialized agencies as 
collaborators with the committee were re 
jected with the exception of that relating 
to the states called upon to make studies 
and reports available, which was adopted; 
the Indian amendment which added a final! 
paragraph to the draft resolution calling for 
the transmittal to the committee of the pro 
ceedings of the tenth session of the Assem 
bly on the item was adopted after its 
acceptance by the co-sponsors of the draft 
The twenty 


committee, 


resolution in a revised form. 
power amendment calling for an additional 
four members of 
adopted, while the amendment sponsored 
by Indonesia and Syria, calling for tempo 
rary cessation of nuclear weapons tests, was 
The eight-power draft resolution 


the committee was 


rejected, 
as a whole, as amended, was then adopted 


unanimously. 

At its 550th plenary mecting on Decem 
ber 3, the Assembly had before it the draft 
resolution together with amendments sub 
mitted by India” which would have deleted 
the reference to Members of the UN or of 
the specialized agencies in the portions of 
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the draft resolution dealing respectively with 
sources of information for the committee 
proper and states and territories to which 
information would be disseminated by the 
committee, The Indian draft amendments 
were rejected by votes of 28 to 21 with 8 
abstentions and 30 to 22 with 7 abstentions, 
respectively, after which the draft resolu- 
tion as a whole was adopted unanimously. 


Korean question: From its 783d meeting 
on November 9 through its 793d meeting on 
November 22, the Political and Security 
Committee considered, under the general 
heading of the “Korean question”, 1) the 
report of the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK),” and, at the request 
of India, 2) reports of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission in Korea, and 3) 
the problem of ex-prisoners of the Korean 
war. Prior to the general debate, the Com- 
mittee considered whether to invite repre 
sentatives of both the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of 
Korea to participate in its discussion, or 
only the latter, or neither. A draft resolu- 
tion submitted by Syria” provided in its 
operative part that the Committee should 
decide to invite representatives of both the 
Republic of Korea and the Democratic Peo 
ple’s Republic of Korea to send their repre 
sentatives to state their views on the item; 
subsequently the United States proposed 
orally that the Committee invite a represen 
tative of the Republic of Korea to partici 
pate without right of vote in the considera 
tion of the item, and moved that his pro 
posal be given priority in the vote. In the 
view of Syria, diplomatic recognition of the 
north Korean would not be 
implied as a consequence of extending an 
invitation to it, and since the objective of 
the Assembly was to reach a settlement on 
Korean unification acceptable to all of 
Korea, the only realistic course was to learn 
the points of view of both sides. A number 
of governments supporting the Syrian point 


government 
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of view felt that since an armistice had been 
concluded in Korea it was no longer appro 
priate to exclude the north Korean govern- 
ment from the Assembly's discussions. The 
United States and the governments support- 
ing its position, on the other hand, held 
that the north Korean government had been 
the aggressor while the south Korean gov- 
ernment had been defended by the UN 
against that aggression, and that until the 
attitude of the north Korean government 
had altered in regard to some of the points 
in dispute they could not support any pro- 
posal under which the aggressor and its 
victim would be invited to participate on 
equal terms. The representative for Iraq 
orally proposed amending the Syrian draft 
resolution by deleting the reference to the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
with the intention of obviating the necessity 
of voting on the United States motion to 
give priority to its proposal, but later with- 
drew his amendment at the request of the 
United States and its supporters. The In- 
dian delegate felt that it would be improper 
for the south Korean government to partici 
pate in the consideration of the report of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 
the neutrality of which should not be 
changed even by implication, and that it 
would not be appropriate to consult only 
one of the belligerents in regard to the 
proble of the ex-prisoners of the Korean 
Accordingly, he requested both Syria 
and the United States to revise their pro 
posals so that the invitations would be 
extended only for the first sub-item, the 
discussion of the report of UNCURK. 
Syria accepted the proposed amendment. 
The motion of the United States that prior 
ity in the vote should be given to its pro 
posal was adopted by 38 votes to 14, with 6 
abstentions, after which the representative 
of Poland orally submitted an amendment 
to the United States proposal, under which 
the governments of both north and south 
Korea would be included in the invitation. 


war. 
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After the Polish amendment had been ruled 
out of order by the chairman, the Indian 
amendment to the United States proposal, 
restricting the invitation to the discussion 
of UNCURK, was rejected by 27 votes to 
10 with 21 abstentions. The United States 
proposal was then adopted by 44 votes to 5 
with g abstentions, and the Syrian draft 
resolution was subsequently rejected by a 
vote of 34 to 14 with 10 abstentions. Fol- 
lowing the defeat of his proposed amend- 
ment to the United States proposal, the dele- 
gate for India moved that the reports of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
in Korea should not be discussed at the 
tenth session of the Assembly, and the mo- 
tion was adopted by 27 votes to o with 2g 
abstentions. 

The United States representative, in open 
ing the general debate, noted that although 
there had been no renewal of aggression in 
Korea, no progress had been made towards 
reunification; he recalled the two principles 
for a settlement compatible with the objec- 
tives of the UN which had been proclaimed 
in the report of the fifteen powers on the 
Geneva conference of 1954 and approved 
by the Assembly,” namely the right of the 
UN to repel aggression in Korea, and UN 
supervision of free elections in order to 
establish a unified, independent and demo 
cratic Korea, and added that during the 
preceding year these principles had not been 
accepted by north Korea. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he felt that no new element 
capable of creating agreement had emerged. 
While the Korean Armistice Agreement had 
not been intended to remain in force indefi- 
nitely, he felt that in the absence of a solu 
tion providing for peaceful unification it 
would probably have to continue to serve as 
the official basis of agreements with the 
communists, although, he added, the com- 
munists had violated the Armistice Agree- 
ment in many respects. In regard to 
UNCURK, the United States believed that 
it should continue with its terms of refer- 
ence unaltered, since although it had not 
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been able to hasten reunification, it had per- 
formed a useful function in its representa 
tion of the UN in Korea; his delegation 
considered the decision of the Commission 
to set up an acting committee of four mem- 
bers, all of whom would be permanently 
stationed in Korea, an eminently reasonable 
one, 

While the United Kingdom delegate ex 
pressed agreement with the point of view 
of the United States, the representative of 
Canada remarked that he could see some 
justification for the viewpoint of Syria and 
of India that since the armistice had been 
concluded, the UN if it hoped to act con 
structively on the problem of Korea reunifi 
cation would have to adopt a different, more 
moderate approach toward the two Korean 
governments. In the view of the Indian 
delegate, the main objective of the UN was 
to reach a settlement, and it could perfectly 
acceptably be implemented outside the 
framework of the UN proper; he thought 
that while free elections were a matter of 
principle, the machinery whereby their free 
dom would be assured was not, and super 
vision by a UN organ had been improperly 
elevated to a principle. He also criticized 
the accusations by the United States and 
the Soviet Union delegates of violations of 
the Armistice Agreement, since in his view 
the Committee, which did not receive re 
ports of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission, was neither empowered to dis 
cuss the working out of the armistice nor in 
possession of adequate information to do so. 
The Soviet delegate stated, in the course of 
the general debate, that his government as 
before considered it essential to ensure the 
unification of Korea through free, all-Korea 
elections on the basis of an agreement be 
tween north and south Korea; the elections 
should be conducted under the supervision 
of an impartial international organ. He 
drew the Committee’s attention to the pro 
posal of the Democratic People's Republic 
of Korea that an all-Korean committee to 


seck accord on the establishment of eco 
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nomic and cultural relations between north 
and south Korea be established. A confer 
ence of the states concerned, with wide par- 
ticipation therein of Asian countries, was 
supported by the Soviet delegate. Also dur- 
ing the general debate the Committee heard 
a statement by Mr. Limb (Republic of 
Korea) who stated that postponement of 
unification implied acquiescence in the divi 
sion of Korea, and urged the UN to declare 
the Armistice Agreement no longer opera- 
tive, since it had never been observed by 
the north Korean government. 

A draft resolution submitted by the 
United States” provided inter alia, that the 
Assembly, having a) noted the report of 
UNCURK to its tenth session, 6) recalled 
that in a resolution of its ninth session on 
the report of the fifteen nations participa- 
ting in the 1954 Geneva conference it had 
expressed the hope that it would soon be 
possible to agree on unification of Korea, 
and ¢) noted that the Armistice Agreement 
contained a provision that it was to remain 
in effect until expressly superceded, would 
1) reaffirm its intention to continue to seek 
an early solution of the Korean question in 
accordance with the objectives of the UN; 
2) urge that continuing efforts be made to 
achieve those objectives; and 3) request the 
Secretary-General to place the Korean ques- 
tion on the provisional agenda of its eleventh 
session. An amendment to the United 
States draft resolution submitted by Poland” 
called for the deletion of the reference to 
the report of the fifteen nations on the 
Geneva conference of 1954. 

The representative of India submitted a 
draft resolution which after revision by its 
sponsor” provided that the Assembly, no- 


ting that a number of ex-prisoners of the 


Korean war remained temporarily in India, 

should 1) note with appreciation that the 

governments of Argentina and Brazil had 

offered to resettle as many of them as opted 

to settle in their respective countries, and 
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that in respect of Brazil, consultations in 
regard to arrangements were taking place; 
2) request Member governments who were 
able to do so, to assist in bringing about a 
full solution of the problem by accepting for 
resettlement those not covered by the exist- 
ing offers; and 3) request the government 
of India to report to the eleventh session 
of the Assembly on the problem. 

At its 793d meeting on November 22 the 
Committee, in a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote on the United States draft resolution, 
rejected the Polish amendment by a vote of 
39 to g with 8 abstentions, approved the 
preambular paragraph containing the refer- 
ence to the report of the fifteen nations by 
a vote of 44 to 1 with 11 abstentions, and 
adopted the draft resolution as a whole by 
45 votes to o with 11 abstentions. The 
Indian draft resolution was then approved 
by 50 votes to o with 6 abstentions. 

At its plenary meeting on Novernber 29, 
the Assembly approved the United States 
draft resolution by 44 votes to o with 11 
abstentions, and the Indian draft resolution 
by a vote of 48 to o with 6 abstentions. 


Ouestion of Algeria: At its 103d meeting 
on September 22, the General Committee 
decided, by 8 votes to 5 with 2 abstentions, 
not to recommend the inclusion of the Al 
gerian item on the agenda of the tenth ses- 
sion. Inclusion of the item had been 
requested by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand and Yemen.” At 
its 529th and 530th plenary meetings on 
September 30, the Assembly debated the 
recommendation of the General Committee 
contained in the report of the Committee,” 
delegates upholding the recommendation, 
including those of the United Kingdom, 
United States, Belgium and China, based 
their view on the status of Algeria as an 
integral part of France, as a result of which 
they viewed disputes between the French 
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government and Algeria as internal rather 
than international, and not subject to con- 
sideration by the UN without a violation of 
Article 2 (7). On the other hand, dele- 
gates opposing the recommendation of the 
General Committee, among them those of 
Indonesia, India, Thailand, Costa Rica, 
Bolivia, the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt and Pakistan, viewed the status of 
Algeria as a legal fiction, and, referring to 
nationalist sentiment in that territory, con- 
sidered the question as essentially one of 
colonialism and the right of self-determina- 
tion, Some of these delegates felt that dis 
cussion alone would not constitute inter- 
vention, and that the situation in Algeria 
constituted a threat to international peace 
and security. By a vote of 28 to 27 with 5 
abstentions, the Assembly decided to reverse 
the recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee and include the question of Algeria 
on its agenda. Following the vote, the rep- 
resentative for France informed the Assem- 
bly that the French government would 
consider as “null and void” any recommen 
dation the Assembly might make on the 
Algerian situation, At the 531st plenary 
meeting on October 3, a number of speakers 
expressed regret at the announcement in 
Paris that the French delegation would not 
participate in the work of the tenth session. 

At its 794th and 795th meetings on No- 
vember 23 and 25, the Political and Security 
Committee considered whether to debate 
the Algerian question. The representative 
of India submitted a procedural motion un- 
der which the Assembly would decide not 
to consider further the item entitled “the 
question of Algeria”, and would therefore 
no longer be seized of the item on the 
agenda of the tenth session. In explaining 
his motion, the Indian delegate remarked 
that in supporting the motion, which would 
apply only to the tenth session of the As 
sembly, none of those who had been con- 
cerned with the question would be altering 
his position. The Indian motion was 
adopted without vote and transmitted to the 
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548th plenary meeting,” which also had be- 
fore it a proposal submitted by Chile, Co 
lombia, Cuba and Ecuador” under which 
the Assembly would decide, under rule 22 
of its rules of procedure, to delete the item 
entitled “the question of Algeria” from its 
agenda. There being no objections, the In- 
dian procedural proposal as approved by 
the Political and Security Committee was 
adopted by the Assembly; approval obviated 
the need to take action on the four-power 
proposal, 


Ouestion of Morocco: The Political and 
Security Committee at its 796th and 797th 
meetings on November 28 considered the 
question of which had been 
placed on the agenda of the tenth session 
Afghanistan, Burma, 


Morocco, 


at the 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand and Yemen. In opening 
the general debate, the representative of 
Egypt stated that the question of Morocco 


request ol 


was especially related to the fundamental 
principle of the right of self-determination; 
the African-Asian group which had pro 
posed that the situation in Morocco be dis 
cussed by the Assembly had been motivated 
solely by their desire to bring the relations 
of France with countries in North Africa 
into line with the principles of the Charter, 
The representative for Lebanon expressed 
the view that although the dispute between 
France and Morocco was commonly viewed 
as a colonial problem, Morocco was not and 
never had been a colony, but a sovereign 
state merely under French protection since 
1912. Approval of the restoration of Sultan 
Mohammed Ben Youssef to the Moroccan 
throne was expressed by most delegates tak 


ing part in the discussion, who viewed that 


development as a sound basis for the con 
structive negotiations to follow, and it was 
generally felt that the Moroccan situation 
had so improved that action by the UN was 
no longer necessary. 

A draft resolution sponsored by Afghan 
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istan, Argentina, Brazil, Burma, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Thailand, Uruguay, Venezuela and Yemen” 
was adopted by the Committee by a vote of 
49 to o with 5 abstentions; the United States 
delegate announced his support jor the reso- 
lution, which he viewed as consistent with 
the approach to the solution of the problem 
through bilateral negotiations, while the 
United Kingdom and Australian delegates 
were unable to give their support because in 
their view the question of Morocco was 
outside the competence of the Assembly. 
Under the terms of the resolution, the As- 
sembly, noting that negotiations between 
France and Morocco were to be initiated, 
and expressing confidence that a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question of Morocco 
would be achieved, decided to postpone 
further consideration of the item. 

At its 550th plenary meeting on Decem- 


ber 3, the Assembly adopted the draft reso- 
lution by a vote of 51 to o with 5 abstentions. 


Regulation, limitation, and balanced re 
duction of all armed forces and all ar- 
maments, conclusion of an international 
convention (treaty) on the reduction of ar- 
maments and the prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen and other weapons of mass de- 
struction: Report of the Disarmament Com- 
mission; and measures for the further re- 
laxation of international tension and devel- 
opment of international cooperation: From 
its 798th through its 811th meeting, from 
November 30 through December 12, 1955, 
the Political and Security Committee con- 
sidered jointly the two above items referred 
to it, the latter pursuant to a request of the 
Soviet Union of September 23, 1955.” The 
proposal of the Soviet Union to the Disar- 
mament Sub-Committee of May 10, 1955, 
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and the proposal put forward by Marshal 
Bulganin at Geneva on July 21, 1955 were 
circulated at Soviet request to the Commit- 
tee prior to the 798th meeting.” 

The members of the Committee who 
were also members of the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee continued to debate the 
general views they had presented in the 
Sub-Committee.” The Soviet representative 
again emphasized reduction of conventional 
armaments, prohibition of weapons of mass 
destruction, and the negotiation of a disar- 
mament convention of a comprehensive 
type, while the western powers stressed the 
system of controls and several pilot projects 
for inspection and exchange of information. 
The several proposals made before the Dis- 
armanent Sub-Committee were discussed in 
some detail together with proposals of the 
four powers (United States, United King- 
dom, France and Soviet Union) at the 
Geneva Conference of July, 1955." India 
pressed for adoption of its view, which 
stressed outlawing all military pacts, pro- 
hibiting experimental atomic explosions, and 
instituting an armaments truce. 

In elaborating on the position of his gov- 
ernment, the Soviet representative declared 
that a combination of the Soviet proposals 
of May 10 to the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee and the Bulganin proposals at Ge- 
neva would provide an effective means of 
preventing a surprise attack and a basis for 
a comprehensive convention on disarma- 
ment, including both the reduction of con- 
ventional armaments and the prohibition of 
weapons of mass destruction. He stated 
that the Bulganin proposals for control 
posts at communications centers would de- 
tect the movements of massed forces neces 
sary for modern war. He could not accept 
the Eisenhower proposals, at least not in 
isolation, since they would not lessen inter- 
national tensions, reduce conventional forces 
and armaments, nor prohibit weapons of 
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mass destruction, and he felt that implemen- 
tation of the Eisenhower proposals alone 
would play into the hands of aggressive 
military groups in the west. The Soviet 
Union could not agree with the United 
States proposal that the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee should first examine the ques- 
tion of implementing the Eisenhower pro- 
posals. However, the Eisenhower proposals 
might be considered as one of a number of 
means of control during the final stage of 
the reduction of armaments and the prohibi- 
tion of nuclear weapons. The Soviet repre- 
sentative commented that the western 
proposals, both in the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee and at Geneva in July 1955, 
tended to emphasize controls without con- 
sideration of which disarmament activities 
the controls should supervise. He continued 
that the Soviet Union had indicated its 
peaceful intentions by withdrawing from 
bases in Finland and in China. The west 
should follow the Soviet example and termi 
nate its bases in foreign countries. 

Each of the western powers discussed the 
proposals offered at Geneva by the three 
western chiefs-of-government. The views 
of the representatives of the United States, 
France, Canada, the United Kingdom, Bel 
gium, Norway, New Zealand, the Nether 
lands, Turkey, Pakistan, China, and Iraq 
were similar with regard to the problems 
of prohibition of nuclear weapons, reduc- 
tion of conventional armaments, the nego 
tiation of a disarmament convention, and 
the controls considered essential for enforce 
ment. They all tended to be critical of an 
Indian draft resolution which favored the 
prohibition of further experiments with nu- 
clear explosions and called for an arma- 
ments truce.” These representatives agreed 
that the Soviet proposals were not sufficiently 
precise on the subject of controls, and that 
the controls proposed by the Soviet repre- 
sentative or by the representatives of the 
people’s democracies were inadequate. They 
felt that a combination of the proposals of 
the three western powers at Geneva and 
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the Bulganin proposals for ground control 
posts would reduce tensions and suspicions, 
that these measures could prepare the way 
for actual disarmament and prohibition of 
nuclear weapons, and that gradual step-by- 
step approaches to disarmament, empha- 
sizing measures on which agreement was 
feasible in the near future, were preferable 
to discussion of comprehensive disarma 
ment proposals, such as an all-embracing 
disarmament convention, when the world 
was not in sufficient agreement to make 
such comprehensive projects feasible. These 
powers agreed with the statement of the 
French representative that synthesis of the 
several proposals was the best solution. 
They disagreed with the Soviet representa 
tive when he stated that the western powers 
were not interested in disarmament, but 
only in inspection and other controls. These 
representatives wanted both controls and dis 
armament as soon as possible, and they felt 
that inspection and exchange of informa- 
tion could help create the atmosphere neces- 
sary for disarmament. The United States 
representative remarked that the Soviet pro- 
posals that nuclear weapons be used only 
when the Security Council had decided that 
it was necessary in defense against aggres 
sion was unsatisfactory, since the veto could 
prevent the victim from using the nuclear 
weapon to defend itself against overwhelm 
ing attacks by conventional forces. The 
United States, he said, was willing to prom 
ise that it would use nuclear weapons only 
in defense against aggression. The repre 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, France, 
Canada and a number of other western 
powers supported these United States views. 
There was also general agreement among 
these powers with the view of the United 
States that to be acceptable, the Soviet pro 


posals for ground control points would have 
to be broadened to include barracks, fac 
tories, depots, and other aspects of the war 
potential of the country as well as commu- 
Aerial inspection would 


nication centers. 
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have to be added, as proposed by President 
Eisenhower, 

The Norwegian representative stated that 
a basic cause of the lack of progress on the 
disarmament question was the insistence on 
perfection. While he agreed with the other 
western powers that agreement on compre- 
hensive disarmament provisions at the pres- 
ent time was not possible, he also felt that 
the west could not expect to attain perfec- 
tion in the sphere of controls. The Swedish 
representative said that the Sub-Committee 
should continue discussing the disarmament 
problem. He agreed with other western 
representatives that the climate in the Sub 
Committee and surrounding the disarma- 
ment issue generally had degenerated in 
many respects since the previous year; the 
Soviet Union had not made a serious effort 
to clarify its views on controls since it had 
submitted its comprehensive proposal of 
May 10, 1955, to the Sub-Committee, and 
he also said that he would welcome clarifica- 
tion by the United States of its current posi- 
tion. He favored a disarmament plan 


which would take into consideration inter- 


continental missiles and other technologi- 
cally possible weapons not yet available. 
The Assembly, he remarked, should desist 
from confusing the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and its Sub-Committee with new in- 
structions and suggestions which modified 
their spheres of action or introduced con- 
troversial elements into their frames of 
reference. In the view of the Yugoslav 
representative, the report of the discussions 
in the Disarmament Sub-Committee was 
disappointing. Among the few desirable re- 
sults were acceptance of maximum levels 
for armed forces and some agreement on 
disarmament stages. He observed possibili- 
ties for concession in each of the plans pre- 
sented by the great powers, supported the 
Indian proposal for prohibition of nuclear 
explosions and for an armaments truce, and 
favored prolongation of the existence of the 
Sub-Committee, 

The Australian representative stated that 
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the responsibility for finding agreement on 
disarmament measures had come to rest al- 
most exclusively in the Sub-Committee. If 
the Sub-Committee failed to show progress 
within a reasonable time, the Disarmament 
Commission should assume its original 
functions or the membership of the Sub- 
Committee should be enlarged to include 
representatives of all major areas and inter- 
ests in the world. The Lebanese representa- 
tive agreed that the Disarmament Commis- 
sion had tended to abdicate the role intended 
for it to the Sub-Committee. He felt that 
the Disarmament Commission should de- 
vote more time to detailed discussion of the 
reports of the Sub-Committee in order to 
clarify and reconcile differences in the Sub- 
Committee, and should not become a mere 
clerk to pass the draft resolutions of the 
Sub-Committee to the Assembly. Several 
other representatives agreed that the mem- 
bership of the Sub-Committee should be 
expanded. 

Several draft resolutions were considered 
by the Committee. Under the terms of a 
resolution proposed by India and later re- 
vised by its sponsor,” the Assembly would 
1) request all the states concerned to initiate 
negotiations to effect suspension of experi- 
mental explosions of nuclear and thermo 
nuclear weapons and to report progress to 
the Disarmament Commission at an early 
date; 2) request the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to submit proposals without delay for 
the establishment of an armaments truce 
pending and without prejudice to inter- 
national agreement on disarmament and the 
preparation of a draft international disarma- 
ment convention as decided upon by the 
Assembly in the resolution adopted at its 
ninth session; and 3) decide, in view of the 
urgency and the grave importance of the 
problem of disarmament and in particular 
of the preceding recommendations, that the 
tenth session of the Assembly should stand 
recessed on [date to be decided], to be 
reconvened by its President as appropriate. 
A draft resolution relating to general meas- 
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ures to reduce international tension was 
submitted by the Soviet Union;” under its 
terms, the Assembly would 1) note with 
satisfaction the recent efforts made by states 
to relax international tension, to promote 
mutual confidence, to develop cooperation 
among nations, and to develop personal con- 
tacts between political leaders of states, par- 
ticularly the Geneva Conference of July 
1955 and the Bandung Conference; 2) call 
on governments to continue their efforts 
towards consolidating peace and security 
and strengthening of mutual confidence; 3) 
attach particular importance to the consider- 
ation of governmental proposals designed to 
end the arms race and settle international 
problems by negotiation, notably the pro- 
posals of the Soviet Union of May 10 and 
July 21, 1955, and the proposals by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Ministers Eden 
and Faure at Geneva; and 4) consider those 
and other possible proposals, regarding as 
its principal tasks the removal of threats of 
war, the achievement of security and confi- 
dence in the fuiure, and the creation of con- 
ditions for a peaceful and tranquil life for 
peoples throughout the world. The Byelo- 
russian, Czechoslovak, Polish, and Ukra- 
nian representatives supported the Soviet 
proposal, the Byelorussian representative 
stating that it embraced all basic features 
for reduction, prohibition, and control nec- 
essary for a comprehensive disarmament 
plan. 

Canada, the United Kingdom, France, 
and the United States submitted a joint 
draft resolution” under which the Assem- 
bly would 1) urge that the states concerned 
and particularly the members of the Disar 
mament Sub-Committee should a) continue 


to seck agreement on a comprehensive dis 
armament plan, and 4) give priority to (i) 
early implementation of such confidence- 
building measures as President Eisenhower's 
plan for exchange of military blueprints and 
mutual aerial inspection and Marshal Bul- 
ganin’s plan for establishing control posts 
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at strategic centers and (ii) early agreement 
on such measures of an adequately safe- 
guarded disarmament plan as were feasible; 
2) suggest that account should also be taken 
of the proposals of Prime Minister Faure 
for exchanging and publishing information 
regarding military expenditures and budg 
ets and of Prime Minister Eden for seeking 
practical experience in the problems of in- 
spection and control; 3) recognize further 
that scientific research should be continued 
by each state, in consultation with other 
states, for methods that could make possi 
ble effective inspection and control of nu- 
clear weapons material, thus facilitating 
agreements on general nuclear disarma 
ment; 4) suggest that the Disarmament 
Commission reconvene its Sub-Committee 
in order for both to pursue the above ob 
jectives; and 5) decide to transmit to the 
Disarmament Commission, for its informa 
tion, the records of the meetings of the 
Committee at which the disarmament prob 
lem was discussed, and express the hope 
that the Disarmament Commission and its 
Sub-Committee would give careful 
sideration to the views expressed in those 
documents. 

The Iraqi, New Zealand, Belgian, Chinese, 
Turkish, Norwegian, Danish, Netherlands, 
Pakistani, and Bolivian representatives sup 
ported the major themes of this four-power 
draft resolution, the New Zealand represent 
ative adding that controls should become 
stricter as they were applied to more vital 
spheres. 

The Soviet Union submitted 
ments” to the four-power draft resolution by 
which an additional paragraph would be 
added to the preamble concerning efforts to 
relax international tension and preambular 
paragraphs referring to the work of the Dis- 
armament Commission and its Sub-Com- 
mittee would be replaced by others welcom- 
ing the agreement on objectives and the 
rapprochement on several questions. With 
respect to the operative part of the draft 


con 


amend- 
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resolution, the Soviet amendments would 
1) add to the provision that states should 
continue to seck a comprehensive disarma- 
ment plan a reiteration of the resolution on 
disarmament adopted by the General As- 
sembly on November 4, 1954"; 2) give 
priority to the proposals of the Soviet Union 
of May 10 and July 21, 1955, in the para- 
graph calling for early implementation of 
confidence-building measures, and include 
the proposals of the French and United 
Kingdom chiefs-of-government at the Ge- 
neva Conference of July 1955 with the 
Eisenhower plan and the other provisions 
of the draft relating to such measures; 3) 
delete the original paragraph concerning the 
French and United Kingdom proposals; and 
4) reword the paragraph dealing with scien- 
tific research so that the Assembly would 
recognize that the study of methods of con- 
trol of the execution by states of their dis- 
armament obligations should have as its aim 
facilitation of the solution of the problem of 
disarmament. 

The representatives of the people's de- 


mocracies supported this amendment. The 
Polish representative declared that the four- 
power draft resolution in its original form 
did not emphasize sufficiently the actual 
measures of disarmament to be taken, par 
ticularly the prohibition of nuclear weapons 
and the reduction of conventional weapons 


and forces. The Czechoslovak representa 
tive stated that the injection of the Soviet 
proposals of May 10 and July 21, 1955, into 
the western draft placed the proposals of the 
western powers at the Geneva Conference 
in proper context, as parts of a comprehen- 
sive program for disarmament. 

At the 805th meeting on December 7, 
India submitted a draft amendment” to the 
four-power draft resolution which proposed 
insertion in the preamble of some of the 
conclusions contained in the disarmament 
resolution of the ninth session of the Assem- 
bly and of a provision taking note of the 
absence of agreement on essentials other 
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than control which were set out in that 
resolution. With respect to the operative 
part of the joint draft resolution, the Indian 
amendment proposed 1) combining and 
redrafting the first two paragraphs so that 
the Assembly would urge that the states 
concerned and particularly those that were 
members of the Disarmament Sub-Commit- 
tee a) should continue their endeavors to 
reach agreement on a comprehensive disar- 
mament plan as set forth in the disarma- 
ment resolution of the ninth session on 
November 4, 1954; and 6) should, as an 
initial step, give urgent and equal priority 
to (i) early agreement on such confidence- 
building measures as President Eisen- 
hower’s and Marshal Bulganin’s plans and 
(ii) early agreement on and implementation 
of all adequately safeguarded steps in a 
comprehensive disarmament plan as were 
immediately feasible; 2) in the paragraph 
dealing with scientific research, the substi- 
tution of “full” for “general” nuclear dis- 
armament; 3) the addition of a new para- 
graph enlarging the membership of the 
Disarmament Commission and requesting 
it to expand the membership of its Sub- 
Committee; 4) the addition of a new para- 
graph deciding that the Disarmament Com- 
mission should undertake immediately the 
drafting of an international disarmament 
convention and its circulation to all states 
for their comments; and 5) modification of 
the paragraph dealing with transmittal of 
documents to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion so that it would be asked to give careful 
early consideration to documents forwarded 
to it. 

At the 808th meeting on December 9, 
Costa Rica and Pakistan, subsequently 
joined by Mexico at the 809th meeting, sub- 
mitted an amendment” to the four-power 
joint draft resolution whereby the Assem- 
bly would call on the states concerned, and 
especially on those of the Sub-Committee, 
to study the proposal of the French Prime 
Minister for the allocation of funds result- 
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ing from disarmament for improving the 
standards of living throughout the world 
and, in particular, in economically less de- 
veloped countries. The United Kingdom 
representative subsequently announced that 
the sponsors of the four-power draft resolu 
tion viewed this amendment with favor and 
would amend their draft accordingly. 

At the 809th meeting on December 9, 
Canada, France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States submitted a revision™ of 
their draft resolution which incorporated 
several of the Soviet and Indian amend- 
The revision amended the pream- 
ble and in addition made changes in the 
operative paragraphs of the earlier text as 
follows: 1) the provision that agreement 
should be sought on a comprehensive dis- 
armament plan called for basing the plan 
on the goals set out in the disarmament 
resolution adopted at the ninth session; 2) 
it was requested that priority be given to 
early agreement on and implementation of 
both confidence-building measures and such 
measures of disarmament as were feasible; 
3) the proposals of India regarding the sus 
pension of experimental explosions of nu 
clear weapons and an armaments truce were 
added to those specified in the second para- 
graph as proposals to be taken into account; 
4) the draft was reworded so that the scien 
tific search for control methods would have 
as its aim facilitation of the solution of the 
problem of comprehensive disarmament; 
and 5) in the final paragraph the Assembly 
requested that the Disarmament Commis 
sion and its Sub-Committee give carly and 
careful consideration to the views expressed 
in the documents transmitted to it. The 
United Kingdom representative added that 
these revisions indicated the desire of the 
sponsors of the draft resolution for synthesis 
with views of powers other than them- 
selves. The United States representative 
explained that the sponsors had been un- 
able to accept the Indian proposals for en 
larging the Disarmament Commission and 


ments, 
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its Sub-Committee and for drawing up a 
convention on disarmament, nor had they 
included all the Soviet proposed amend- 
ments. 

The Soviet representative declared that 
the revised draft of the four-power resolu- 
tion was not acceptable. It included only 
some parts of the Soviet amendment, and the 
omitted Soviet proposals were in some re- 
spects the most crucial ones. He announced 
his support of the joint Pakistani, Costa 
Rican, and Mexican amendment and the 
draft resolution of India relative to prohibi- 
tion of testing of atomic weapons and to an 
armaments truce. The Czechoslovak repre- 
sentative supported the Soviet comments on 
the revised four-power draft resolution and 
on the Indian and Pakistani, Costa Rican, 
and Mexican draft amendments. He added 
that the revised draft still avoided the major 
problems, the prohibition of nuclear weap 
ons and a disarmament convention of a 
comprehensive type. The Indian represent 
ative submitted revised draft amendments 
to the revised four-power draft resolution 
which reiterated the Indian proposal that 
the Disarmament Commission be enlarged 
and an international disarmament conven- 
tion be concluded. The four sponsors of 
the revised draft stated that they felt that 
enlarging the Disarmament Commission or 
its Sub-Committee at that time was not ad 
visable. Each of the four indicated that 
his position on this matter might change 
if the membership of the UN were enlarged 
and particularly if the Security Council 
were to include more members. The Israel 
representative agreed with this point of 
view, adding that effective disarmament 
would require agreement among the great 
powers. 

Canada, France, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom then submitted a sec- 
ond revision of their joint draft resolution® 
accepting certain changes proposed in the 
Indian amendment and the amendment pro- 


posed by Costa Rica, Pakistan, and Mexico. 
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Syria presented a sub-amendment” to the 
revised Indian amendment to the revised 
four-power joint draft resolution so that the 
provision concerning the reconstitution and 
enlargement of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion would specify that this be done by add- 
ing to its membership for the year 1956 the 
representatives of Argentina, Egypt, India, 
the Philippines, Poland, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia, and would request the Disarmament 
Commission to expand its Sub-Committee 
as appropriate. Revised Soviet amend- 
ments” to the second revision of the four- 
power joint draft resolution retained of the 
original Soviet amendments those welcom- 
ing the agreement on objectives in the Sub 
Committee and the apparent rapproche- 
ment on several important questions. 

At its 811th meeting on December 12, 
the Committee voted on the draft resolu- 
tions and amendments before it. A United 
Kingdom motion that priority should be 
given to the revised four-power draft reso- 
lution was adopted by 44 votes to o with 
10 abstentions. After a paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote, the revised four-power draft 
resolution, as a whole, was adopted by 53 
votes to 5 with o abstentions, all draft 
amendments having been rejected. The re- 
vised Indian draft resolution, after parts of 
it had been withdrawn by its sponsor, was 
then rejected by 36 votes to 15 with 6 ab- 
stentions, and a United Kingdom motion 
that no vote should be taken on the Soviet 
draft resolution was approved by a vote of 
40 to 11 with 6 abstentions. 

At its 559th plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 16, the Assembly voted on the four- 
power draft resolution together with amend- 
ments proposed by the Soviet Union” which 
in the main embodied those changes pro- 
posed in the original Soviet amendment that 
had not been adopted by the four sponsors 
of the resolution, and in addition proposed 
that a paragraph be added in which the As- 
sembly would decide to enlarge the Disar- 
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mament Commission and its Sub-Committee 
by the inclusion of India and Poland as 
members. The Soviet draft amendments 
were rejected by votes ranging from 32 to 
16 with 11 abstentions to 43 to g with 10 
abstentions, and the draft resolution as a 
whole, after a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, 
was approved by 56 votes to 7 with no ab- 
stentions. The Assembly then adopted by 
a vote of 35 to 18 with 7 abstentions a 
United States motion not to put to the vote 
a Syrian draft resolution” under which the 
Assembly, having considered the report of 
the Disarmament Commission, and having 
the resolution on disarmament 
adopted at its ninth session, would request 
the Disarmament Commission to convene 
again its Sub-Committee so that it might 
continue the work it had begun on August 
29, 1955- 

Ouestion of West Irian (West New 
Guinea): At the request of Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand and Yemen, 
the question of West Irian (West New 
Guinea) was placed on the agenda of the 
tenth session of the Assembly and consid- 
ered by the Political and Security Commit- 
tee at its 811th meeting on December 12. 
A draft resolution sponsored by Ecuador, 
India, New Zealand, Norway and Syria” 
was submitted to the Committee; under its 
terms, the Assembly, hoping that the prob- 
lem would be peacefully resolved and noting 
a joint statement issued by the governments 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands on De- 
cember 7, 1955, would express the hope that 
the negotiations referred to in that joint 
statement would be fruitful. In introduc- 
ing the draft resolution, the representative 
of Ecuador expressed the hope that the 
Committee would adopt it without discus- 
sion of the substance of the question. The 
Netherlands and Indonesia, he stated, had 
been informed of the draft resolution and 


recalled 
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had made no objection to it, and its spon- 
sors hoped that its adoption would assist 
the two governments directly concerned in 
their efforts to solve their dispute. In the 
absence of objection, the draft resolution 
was declared adopted, and at its 559th ple- 
nary meeting on December 16 the Assembly 
approved the draft resolution without vote. 


The question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of Apar- 
theid of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa: Report of the United Nations 
Commission on the Racial Situation in the 
Union of South Africa: The third report of 
the United Nations Commission on the Ra- 
cial Situation in the Union of South Africa” 
was considered by the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee from its 3d meeting on October 
24 through its 12th meeting on November 
g. Before the opening of debate on the 
question, the Committee heard a statement 
from the South African delegate (du 
Plessis), who stated that his government 
was still of the opinion that nothing in the 
Charter authorized consideration of apar 
theid by the Assembly, and that in placing 
the matter on its agenda the Assembly had 
violated Article 2 (7). His delegation, he 
continued, had been instructed not to par- 
ticipate in any debates on apartheid, and 
would withdraw, reserving however the 
right to vote on any resolution which might 
be proposed on the matter. 

Mr. Santa Cruz (Chairman and Rappor- 
teur of the Commission on the Racial Situa- 
tion in the Union of South Africa), in 
introducing his Commission's report, in- 
formed the Committee that the Commis- 
sion had widened its field of information 


by consulting the records of South African 


parliamentary discussions, government pub- 
lications and newspapers, with a view to 
considering as fully as possible the views of 
all political parties and other groups in the 
Union of South Africa. The Commission's 
conclusions had been substantially the same 
as in previous reports; the general lines of 


apartheid had not changed. However, he 
was able to report that in the view of the 
Commission the process of implementing 
the policy of apartheid during the year un- 
der review had been slow, and in some 
cases hesitant, and the Commission found 
some grounds for hope that the unwavering 
attitude of the Assembly and the pressure 
of world opinion were having some effect. 
The Commission had suggested, as positive 
courses of action, extensive inter- 
racial contacts in South Africa under the 
aegis of the UN, and the possibility of UN 
technical assistance to the Union govern- 


more 


ment to aid it in the solution of its racial 
problems. 

During the general debate, considerable 
time was devoted, as in previous Assembly 
sessions, to the question of the Assembly's 
competence to consider the item. The rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Belgium agreed in 
considering the discussion a form of inter- 
vention in a matter essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the South African 
government, and the Commission on the 
Racial Situation in South Africa an uncon 
stitutional body. Delegates from Asian, 
African and Latin American countries, on 
the other hand, almost uniformly considered 
that the racial situation in South Africa had 
international implications, since it could 
lead to violence which might spread beyond 
the borders of the Union, and that further 
more the continued existence of the policy 
of apartheid constituted a violation on the 
part of a Member of the human rights pro- 
visions of the Charter 
the Assembly was fully competent to dis 
cuss the situation, and their opinion was 
shared by the representatives of the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies. An 
intermediate position was taken by Sweden, 
whose delegate felt that while the Members 
of the UN had assumed certain responsibili 
ties in the area of human rights when they 
had adhered to the Charter, and the Assem- 
bly thus had every right to ask a Member 


Thus in their view 
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practising racial discrimination to recon- 
sider its policy, the Assembly did not have 
the right to recommend specific action to 
such a Member. The representative for 
Sweden expressed an opinion shared by a 
number of other delegates, among them 
some who did not question the competence 
of the Assembly in the matter, that the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission in regard 
to inter-racial contacts and technical assist- 
ance were impractical 
failure, and could only injure the prestige 
of the UN. The representative of the United 
States stressed the need for the UN to work 
toward constructive solutions of problems 
such as that of race conflict in South Africa, 
rather than to focus on making criticisms of 
the Union government which could only 


and doomed to 


aggravate the situation; in conclusion, he 


stressed the moral force of international 
public opinion, 

A seventeen-power draft resolution, spon- 
sored by Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yem- 
en,” was submitted to the Committee at its 
oth meeting on November 3. Under the 
terms of the draft resolution, the General As- 
sembly, recalling its previous resolutions on 
the question, particularly 4a _ resolution 
adopted at its seventh session in which it had 
expressed its conviction that “governmental 
policies . . . designed to perpetuate or in 
crease discrimination are inconsistent with 
the pledges of the Members under Article 
56 of the Charter”,” and noting that the 
Commission on the Racial Situation in the 
Union of South Africa had submitted its 
third report, would 1) commend the Com- 
mission for its constructive work; 2) note 
with regret that the Union government had 
again refused to cooperate with the Com- 
mission; 3) recommend for consideration of 
the Union government the suggestions made 
by the Commission in its report; 4) express 
its concern at the fact that the Union govern- 
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ment continued to give effect to the policies 
of apartheid notwithstanding the request 
made to it by the Assembly to reconsider its 
position in the light of its commitments 
under the Charter; 5) remind the Union 
government of the faith it had reaffirmed, 
in signing the Charter, in fundamental 
human rights and the dignity and worth of 
the human person; 6) call on the Union 
government to observe the obligations con- 
tained in Article 56 of the Charter; 7) re- 
quest the Commission to continue to keep 
under review the racial situation in South 
Africa, including, as the Assembly would 
hope, any irnprovernent in the situation, and 
to report to the Assembly at its eleventh 
session; 8) decide that, should any of the 
members of the Commission be unable to 
continue their membership, the member or 
members concerned should, if the Assembly 
were not sitting, be replaced by a person 
of persons appointed by the President of the 
tenth session of the Assembly in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General; 9) request 
the Secretary-General to provide the Com- 
mission with the necessary staff and facili- 
ties; and 10) request the Union of South 
Africa to extend its fullest cooperation to 
the Commission. The representative of Iran 
orally proposed modifications of the draft 
resolution which were accepted by its spon- 
sors; the chief alteration appearing in the 
revised resolution,” was the substitution of 
a request to the Union government to note 
the Commission's report, for the original 
request that it consider suggestions made in 
it. After a paragraph-by-paragraph vote 
ranging from 50 to 5 with 2 abstentions to 
24 to 12 with 11 abstentions, the draft reso 
lution as a whole, as modified, was adopted 
by a vote of 37 to 7 with 13 abstentions. Fol 
lowing the voting, the representative for the 
Union of South Africa informed the Com- 
mittee that his government regarded in a 
most serious light the inquiry into the legis- 
lation of the Union which resulted from 
previous resolutions and from the draft reso- 
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lution just adopted; his government consid- 
ered that such an inquiry constituted a 
flagrant transgression of Article 2 (7) of 
the Charter which no sovereign state could 
tolerate, and after very serious considera 
tion, had accordingly decided to recall the 
South African delegation and also the 
Permanent Representative to the UN from 
the tenth session of the Assembly. 

At its 551st plenary session on December 
6, the Assembly considered the draft resolu- 
tion adopted by the Committee together 
with an amendment submitted by Costa 
Rica” which proposed adding a final opera- 
tive paragraph stating that the Assembly 
decided to continue consideration of the 
question at its eleventh session. The Costa 
Rican delegation did not favor the continua- 
tion of the Commission on the Racial Situa- 
tion in the Union of South Africa, which it 
felt was ineffective and a means of post- 
poning a real solution of the problem; its 
amendment was intended to insure that 
continued consideration of the question of 
apartheid by the Assembly would not be 
subject to the presentation of a report by 
the Commission. The Costa Rican amend 
ment, which received 27 favorable votes, 15 
opposed and 15 abstentions, was not 
adopted, having failed to obtain the required 
two-thirds majority. In a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote on the draft resolution, the 
paragraph requesting the Commission to 
keep under review the racial situation in 
South Africa, and to report to the eleventh 
session of the Assembly, received 33 votes in 
favor, 17 against, and g abstentions, and was 
not adopted, having failed to obtain a two 
thirds majority; subsequent paragraphs deal 
ing with 1) membership on the Commis 
sion, 2) the provision of staff and facilities 
for the Commission by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and 3) cooperation with the Commis 
sion on the part of the government of the 
Union of South Africa were then rejected 


as a result of the rejection of the paragraph 
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renewing the mandate of the Commission. 
The other paragraphs of the draft resolution 
having all been separately approved, the 
draft resolution as a whole, as amended, was 
then adopted by 41 votes to 6 with 8 ab- 


stentions. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: 
The annual report of the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA) for the year ended June 30, 
1955, together with a special report of the 
Director concerning other claimants for re 
lief” and the special report of the Advisory 
Commission of the Agency” were discussed 
by the Ad Hoc Political Committee from its 
13th meeting on November 14 through its 
24th meeting on November 30. In the 
course of its discussion, the Committee 
heard statements from the Director of the 
Agency (Labouisse), an observer from Jor 
dan (Rifai) and the Director of the Pales- 
tine Arab Refugees Office in New York 
(Tannous). 

In his annual report, the Director drew 
the attention of the Assembly to the follow 
ing conclusions in particular: 1) that unless 
an opportunity were given to the refugees to 
choose between repatriation and compensa 
tion, it would not prove possible to carry out 
the intent of previous Assembly resolutions 
concerning the reintegration of the refugees 
into the economic life of the Near East; 2) 
on the basis of preliminary reports, and as 
suming the satisfactory solution of the po 
litical problems involved, it should prove 
possible to provide substantial increases in 
the area of cultivated land in the Jordan 
Valley and in Western Sinai, and to make 
such land available to refugees over a 
period of several years; 3) the Agency, 
given the full cooperation of the govern 
ments of the area, could develop other proj 
ects offering substantial opportunities for 
self-support to the refugees; 4) the Agency's 
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educational facilities and system should con- 
tinue to be improved and expanded with a 
view to preparing for constructive lives all 
those refugee children who met agreed 
standards of performance; 5) although the 
standards of the relief services had been 
gradually improved during the preceding 
few years, and were in some cases adequate, 
it would be desirable for the Agency to have 
an assurance of sufficient funds to enable it 
to undertake further improvements along 
the lines of food and shelter; and 6) it was 
essential, if the Agency were to continue to 
carry on its work, that adequate funds be 
made available to it in sufficient time to 
plan its operations and mect its obligations 
as they arose. In his special report concern- 
ing other claimants for relief, the Director 
explained that the other claimants were on 
the one hand refugees who had lost both 
home and means of livelihood in Palestine 
but who for one reason or another did not 
receive assistance from the Agency, and on 
the other hand persons still directly suffer- 
ing from the effects of the Palestine conflict, 
such as the frontier villagers in Jordan and 
most of the non-refugee inhabitants of the 
Gaza strip who, although remaining in 
their homes and therefore not technically 
refugees, had lost their means of livelihood 
and were in need, In addition, the Bedouins 
constituted an intermediate group; being 
nomads, their homes and means of liveli- 
hood were shifting, but they had lost part 
of the latter by losing part of their living- 
space, While the Director made no specific 
recommendations for Assembly action in 
the report, he emphasized that great suffer- 
ing existed among these groups. 

The Advisory Commission in its report 
recognized that relief among the Palestine 
refugees would continue to be necessary for 
a fairly long time, whatever efforts were 
made to enable them to become self-support- 
ing, and added that by no means all the 
Palestinians who had lost their means of 
livelihood although not their homes, and 
hence were not technically refugees but were 
in need of relief, were receiving assistance 


from the Agency. The Advisory Commis- 
sion hoped that serious consideration would 
be given to the statement in the Director's 
special report concerning other claimants 
for relief, that no assistance could be granted 
to such claimants unless funds additional 
to the $26,800,000 provided in the budget 
for 1955-1956 were contributed, and sug- 
gested that the additional funds required 
might be provided through bringing to the 
attention of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds the fact that certain 
countries which appeared to show interest 
in the refugee problem were either not on 
the list of contributing countries or had 
made only insignificant contributions. The 
Commission reported that it had studied and 
approved the Director's proposals on the 
improvement of relief standards, which 
would require funds additional to those re- 
quested for maintaining the normal services 
of the Agency. In the event that contribu- 
tions for this purpose were not adequate to 
carry out the entire program, the Commis- 
sion recommended that improvement of re- 
lief standards be carried out first with re- 
gard to supplementary rations for children, 
secondly replacement of Bedouin tents, 
thirdly distribution of additional kerosene, 
and fourth, improvement of individual ref- 
ugee shelter in Gaza. The Commission 
noted that the Director had recommended 
an increase in funds available for working 
capital of $14 million on the grounds that 
working capita! currently available for oper 
ations was insufficient to finance relief oper- 
ations pending receipt of contributions. 
Recognizing the need for additional work- 
ing capital, the Commission recommended 
that 1) the $3 million tied up under the 
terms of a procurement agreement with the 
United Nations Children’s Fund be released, 
if possible, 2) the Director invite all con- 
tributing governments to inform him of the 
dates on which payment of their contribu- 
tions might be expected, 3) the Director 
be authorized, if necessary, to continue to 
draw temporarily on the working capital 
funds designated for rehabilitation, and 4) 
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the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds consider countries which 
so far had not made significant contribu- 
tions as a possible source of additional funds. 
The employment services of the Agency 
should be expanded, the Commission recom- 
mended, and governments in the Near East 
should make every effort to help refugees 
desirous of working to take advantage of 
any employment opportunities open to 
them, without disturbing the local labor 
market, it being understood that acceptance 
of such employment would not prejudice the 
refugees’ rights to repatriation or compen- 
sation. The Commission further hoped, in 
regard to rehabilitation, that the Near East- 
ern governments concerned would cooper- 
ate in facilitating studies planned by the 
Agency of possible rehabilitation projects; 
criteria for choosing such projects, the Com- 
mission added, should be 1) the utility of 
the work to be done, 2) the number of refu- 
gees who would benefit from it, and 3) the 
per capita cost of such rehabilitation. The 
educational program of the Agency was ap- 
proved by the Commission, which however 
noted that its expansion had a long-range 
effect, and that once started, future costs 
for the program would increase. The Com- 
mission called attention to the fact that the 
education program involved recurring costs 
which had formerly been charged to the 
relief budget but were now being charged 
to the rehabilitation account, and consid- 
ered that both contributing and host gov- 
ernments should be fully aware of the 
implications of those expenditures in terms 
of a continuing program; with regard to 
vocational training, the Advisory Commis- 
sion considered that the Agency's program 
should be expanded as rapidly as possible. 

During the general debate, widespread 
appreciation of the activities and program 
of the Agency, as reported by the Director 
and the Advisory Commission, was ex- 
pressed. However, opinions differed as to 
the cause of the refugee problem and appro- 
priate solutions for it. The Israel delegate, 
who felt that the problem would never have 


come into existence but for the hostility of 
the Arab states towards Israel and aggres- 
sive action on their part, accused the Arabs 
of deliberately prolonging the problem and 
preventing a settlement for political pur- 
poses. Israel's ability to reabsorb Arab 
refugees was in part conditioned by its hav- 
ing already accommodated Jewish immi- 
grants from Arab countries, and the Arab 
refugees, who were growing increasingly 
hostile to Israel, would constitute a security 
risk, if they were admitted, which Israel 
could not incur. The Israel delegate went 
on to state that there were ample possibili- 
ties for reintegration of the refugees into 
the expanding Arab economies, especially 
if the Arab governments cooperated in the 
rehabilitation schemes of the Agency, and 
that the Arab refugees would find resettle- 
ment in Arab countries far more congenial 
from a linguistic and cultural standpoint 
than repatriation to Israel. 

Representatives of Arab states, on the 
other hand, felt that the situation of the 
refugees was in the first place due to UN 
decisions on the territory in question, and 
to the aggressive policies of Israel; they 
urged the UN to enforce decisions under 
which, they stated, Israel was obligated to 
repatriate the refugees. Several Arab dele- 
gates urged that the wishes of the Arab 
refugees as to whether they wished to be 
repatriated or to accept compensation and 
resettlement be learned through a plebescite, 
and subsequently acted upon; repatriation, 
the Arab delegates agreed, was a funda- 
mental right which could not be denied to a 
refugee who desired to exercise it. 

A number of other speakers in the gen- 
eral debate stressed the dependence of a 
solution of the refugee problem on an over 
all solution of the Palestine question and 
the attainment of a permanent settlement in 
the Near East. The United States delegate 
added that the inability of the UN to solve 
the over-all political problems of the area 
did not alter the fact that a start should be 
made in carrying out programs to make the 
Arab refugees self-supporting, and that in 
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that regard, the Arab states should realize 
that what would benefit the refugees would 
ultimately benefit the Arab countries them- 
selves; the Arab states, he continued, should 
stop clinging to a status quo that benefited 
no one, and accept the assistance of the UN 
and the Agency in developing their econo- 
mies, 

A draft resolution sponsored jointly by 
the United Kingdom, United States and 
Turkey” was submitted to the Committee 
at its 22d meeting on November 28. 

Under its terms, the Assembly would 1) 
direct the Agency to pursue its programs for 
the relief and rehabilitation of refugees, 
bearing in mind the limitations imposed 
upon it by the extent of contributions, and 
appeal to governments of Member and 
non-member states to make voluntary con- 
tributions to the extent necessary to carry 
through to fulfillment the Agency's pro- 
grams; 2) request the governments of the 
area to make a determined effort, in co 
operation with the Director of the Agency, 
to seek and carry out projects capable of 
supporting substantial numbers of refugees; 
3) note the substantial progress made by 
the government of Jordan and the Agency 
towards resolving the difficulties which im- 
peded the granting of rations to all qualified 
refugee children in Jordan; 4) note further 
the serious need of other claimants for re 
lief, appeal to private organizations to give 
them increased assistance, and urge all gov 
ernments and individuals to support these 
private organizations; 5) request the gov- 
ernments of the area to continue to facili- 
tate the work of the Agency and to ensure 
the protection of its personnel and property; 
and 6) request the Director of the Agency 
to continue to submit annual reports as well 
as annual budgets. At its 24th meeting on 
November 30, the Committee approved the 
draft resolution by a vote of 38 to o with g 
abstentions. 

The Assembly at its plenary meeting on 
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December 3 adopted the draft resolution by 
38 votes to o with 17 abstentions. 


Admission of New Members to the United 
Nations: Reports of the Security Council 
and the Committee of Good Offices. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of a resolution 
adopted by the Assembly on November 23, 
1954, the Committee of Good Offices on 
the Admission of New Members, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1955, submitted a preliminary 
report” to the Secretary-General for trans- 
mission to the Assembly. Reviewing the 
efforts it had made in response to the As 
sembly’s request, the Committee noted the 
possibility that developments in the course 
of the ensuing few months might lead to 
further improvements in the international 
situation. The Committee also hoped that 
the deliberations of the Security Council, 
when it met to consider the report requested 
of it by the Assembly in its resolution of 
November 23, 1954, would provide an op- 
portunity to renew the search for a solution 
of the problem, and accordingly expressed 
its readiness to continue its efforts during 
the tenth session of the Assembly. 

The Assembly also received an applica- 
tion” from Spain for admission to member- 
ship on September 23, 1955, accompanied 
by a declaration of Spain's acceptance of the 
obligations contained in the Charter. 

The Ad Hoc Political Committee con- 
sidered the question at its 25th through 
32d meetings, from December 1 to 7, 1955. 
The Chairman of the Committee of Good 
Offices, Mr. Belaunde (Peru), stated at the 
25th meeting on December 1 that the task 
of the Ad Hoc Committee was to find a 
political solution, without prejudice to jurid- 
ical positions, and to secure a rapproche- 
ment between the Soviet Union and the 
western powers. Mr. Martin of Canada in- 
troduced a 28-power joint draft resolution™ 
sponsored by Afghanistan, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, 
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Ethiopia, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
Thailand, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. Under 
its terms the Assembly, taking into account 
the statements about the admission of new 
members made by the permanent members 
of the Security Council in the debate at the 
then current session of the Assembly, and 
believing that a broader representation in 
the membership of the UN would enable 
the organization to play a more effective 
role in the international situation, would 
1) express appreciation of the work and 
efforts of the Committee of Good Offices, 
2) request the Security Council to consider, 
in the light of the general opinion in favor 
of the widest possible membership in the 
UN, the pending applications for member- 
ship of those countries about which no prob- 
lem of unification arose, and 3) request 
further that the Security Council make its 
report on these applications to the Assembly 
during the tenth session, The Soviet repre- 
sentative (Kuznetsov) declared that his 
government would agree to the admission 
of the eighteen states whose applications 
were then before the Assembly, and sub- 
mitted an amendment to the draft resolu- 
tion” which listed the states to be admitted. 

The majority of the members of the Ad 
Hoc Committee supported the joint draft 
resolution. In addition to the sponsors, the 
representatives of the people’s democracies, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines, Greece, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Turkey, El Salvador, Panama, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Ethiopia, Honduras, Uruguay, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Bolivia, and Vene- 
zucla spoke in favor of acceptance of the 
joint draft resolution. There were, how 
ever, some reservations on the part of some 
of these representatives. Though they 
tended to support the view that universality 
of membership was more important than 
exclusion from membership of countries 
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which they did not wish in the UN, there 
were representatives who felt that the 
criteria of membership prescribed by Arti- 
cle 4 of the Charter and put forward by the 
advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice of May 28, 1948,” were being set 
aside in favor of a “package deal”. The 
majority of states opposed the naming of 
those candidates to be considered, as pro- 
posed by the Soviet amendment. 

At the 28th meeting on December 5, the 
Australian representative stated that his 
government would support the 28-power 
joint draft resolution, although he felt that 
the price of such support was violation of 
Article 4 of the Charter. He also agreed 
with the Chinese and Cuban representatives 
that the Advisory Opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of May, 1948, implied that a 
“package deal” was contrary to the provi- 
sions of Article 4 of the Charter. However, 
he declared that the majority of the Assem- 
bly was under no obligation to follow ad- 
visory opinions of the Court. If the 
controversial problem at issue were to be 
solved, political considerations would have 
to prevail over legal ones. The representa- 
tive of Honduras was of similar opinion, 
as were the representatives of France and 
Belgium. The United States representative 
(Lodge) recalled the “Vandenberg resolu- 
tion” of the United States Senate to the 
effect that there should be agreement never 
to use the veto to prevent admission of new 
members if a majority were to favor such 
admission. However, Mr. Lodge felt that 
he would be obliged to abstain from voting 
on the joint draft resolution since approval 
would involve the United States in a de- 
parture from its principles of abiding by the 
provisions of Article 4 of the Charter in 


judging the merits of each candidate for 
admission. He would not veto any of the 
eighteen candidates in the Security Council. 


However, for the reasons above, he would 
abstain from voting on the entry into the 
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UN of the five people’s democracies that 
were among the candidates. 

At the 26th meeting on December 2, the 
28 sponsors modified their original draft 
resolution to partially satisfy the Soviet 
Union's request in its proposed amendment 
that the cighteen states to be admitted be 
specified by name. The revised draft” in- 
serted the number “eighteen”, but did not 
name the candidates concerned. ‘The repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands, Mr. Schur- 
mann, stated that the Assembly should not 
prescribe to the Security Council which 
states should be admitted, but, rather, should 
transmit the views of the vast majority of 
the Assembly on the criteria for member- 
ship and on the desire that the UN become 
more nearly universal. The representative 
of the United Kingdom (Dixon) declared 
that his government felt that the naming 
of the candidates was superfluous. His gov- 
ernment would favor admission of the 
eighteen states mentioned, but would not 
favor limiting the admissions to those 
eighteen. General Romulo, representative 
of the Philippines, also opposed the Soviet 
amendment, as did the representatives of 
Australia, Burma, Indonesia, India, the 
Dominican Republic, Norway, El Salvador, 
Panama, Thailand, Liberia, Israel, Hon- 
duras, China, France, Mexico, and Bolivia. 
The Soviet representative, Mr. Malik, with- 
drew the Soviet amendment at the 32d 
meeting on December 7. 

The Chinese representative opposed both 
the original draft resolution and the 
amended version. Rather, he declared, the 
Security Council should decide on the basis 
of the merits of each state proposed for ad- 
mission, He felt that en bloc entry was 
contrary to both the Charter and the ad- 
visory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice and deplored the omission of the 
Republic of Vietnam and the Republic of 
Korea from the states proposed for member- 
ship. He was opposed to membership for 
the five people’s democracies, especially the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, and believed 
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that adoption of the draft resolution would 
be tantamount to unconditional surrender to 
the Soviet Union. He would continue to 
support admission of the thirteen applicants 
that were not Soviet satellites. 

The Israel representative agreed that the 
role and prestige of the UN would be en- 
hanced if a larger number of states were 
members. However, he could not support 
the admission of two of the countries listed 
in the draft resolution of the twenty-cight 
powers, Libya and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. His delegation therefore reserved 
its right to explain its views with regard to 
these two applicants when the Assembly 
discussed them. 

The Cuban representative stated that the 
revised draft of the 2% powers departed 
from normal practice in that it did not 
name the applicants to be considered by the 
Security Council. In part, he agreed with 
the Soviet draft amendment, insofar as the 
Soviet Union desired that the applicants to 
be considered be named. However, the re- 
vised draft excluded the Republic of Korea 
and the Republic of Vietnam, both of which 
had applied for membership and had been 
found qualified. It also excluded the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany which had not 
applied for membership. These exclusions 
created grave injustices and bad precedents. 
He agreed with the Chinese representative 
that expediency seemed the basis for the 
about-face by so many states on the problem 
of admission, since the position of the ma- 
jority had formerly been that each state 
should be admitted on the basis of its in- 
dividual merits, The Cuban representative 
therefore submitted an amendment to the re- 
vised joint draft resolution which stated that 
the conditions as laid down in Article 4 of 
the Charter and the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice of May 28, 
1948, should be the frames of reference for 
considering the applicants for membership.” 
He also submitted an amendment to the 
Soviet amendment to the 28 power draft 
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resolution,” providing that the number of 
applicants to be admitted be increased to 
twenty and that the list of applicants be 
amended to include the Republics of Korea 
and Vietnam. The Cuban representative 
continued that he opposed the admission 
of the four Balkan states and of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. He stated that 
his view on this matter was consistent 
with that expressed by the Assembly in 
earlier resolutions and that none of these 
five states satisfied the criteria prescribed by 
Article 4 of the Charter and by the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice 
of May, 1948. 

The majority of the representatives criti- 
cized the two Cuban amendments; it was 
the general view of the Committee that 
universality should prevail as the principal 
criterion of membership. Only the French, 
United States, Chinese, Belgian, and Neth- 
erlands representatives favored the Cuban 
amendments. The Cuban representative 
withdrew his second amendment when the 
Soviet Union withdrew its amendment to 
the draft resolution. 

During the debates, a number of dele- 
gates urged the Chinese representative not 
to use his veto against the will of the ma 
jority of members of the UN. The Soviet 
representative, shortly after the United 
States representative had indicated that he 
would not support the draft resolution, 
stated that abstention from voting was tanta 
mount to violation of the Charter since, in 
the case of some nations in this case, absten- 
tion would be based on a dislike for the 
political systems of the applicant states on 
which the members abstained. He con 
tinued that abstention in the Committee was 
as reprehensible as abstention in the Se 
curity Council voting. 

The motion by the Cuban representative 
that a separate vote be taken on that part 
of the revised draft resolution preceding the 
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mention of eighteen as the number of states 
to be considered failed to be adopted, and 
the Cuban amendment to the revised draft 
resolution was defeated by a vote of 38 to 7 
with 14 abstentions. The joint draft resolu- 
tion as a whole was approved by a vote of 
52 to 2 with 5 abstentions. 

At its 555th plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 14, the Assembly had before it a letter 
from the President of the Security Council” 
informing it that the Council had approved 
the applications of all of the eighteen states 
except the People’s Republic of Mongolia 
and Japan.” A draft resolution sponsored 
by 41 states was submitted to the Assem- 
bly;” under it, the Assembly would decide 
to admit the sixteen countries approved by 
the Security Council. At the request of 
Cuba, the Assembly decided to take separate 
votes on each country. 1) Albania was 
admitted by 50 votes to 3 with 6 absten- 
tions; 2) Jordan was admitted by 58 votes 
to o with 1 abstention; 3) Ireland and Portu 
gal were admitted by 59 votes to o with o 
abstentions; 4) Hungary was admitted by 
51 votes to 2 with 6 abstentions; 5) Italy 
and Austria were admitted by 59 votes to 
o with o abstentions; 6) Rumania and Bul- 
garia were admitted by 51 votes to 2 with 
6 abstentions; 7) Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, 
Libya, Cambodia and Laos were admitted 
by 50 votes to o with o abstentions; and 8) 
Spain was admitted by 57 votes to o with 
2 abstentions. 

Treatment of people of Indian origin in 
the Union of South Africa: At its 33d and 
34th meetings on December 8 and 9, the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee considered the 


question of the treatment of people of In 
dian origin in the Union of South Africa. 
The Committee had before it a report sub 
mitted by the Secretary-General” in accord 
ance with a resolution adopted by the 
Assembly at its ninth session; according to 
the report, the Secretary-General had been 
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informed during April and May 1955 that 
attempts to initiate direct negotiations on 
the part of the governments concerned, In- 
dia, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa, 
had broken down. The Secretary-General 
had accordingly designated Ambassador 
Luis de Faro, Jr., of Brazil, to attempt to 
facilitate contacts between the parties and 
assist them in settling their dispute. Am- 
bassador de Faro had approached the par- 
ties, but while the governments of India and 
Pakistan had offered to extend to him their 
full cooperation, the government of the 
Union of South Africa had regretfully de- 
clined to collaborate because it felt that such 
cooperation might prejudice its juridical 
position. On September 15, the report 
stated, Ambassador de Faro had informed 
the Secretary-General that, in view of the 
attitude of the Union government, there was 
in his view nothing further that he could 
do to facilitate negotiations. 

During Committee debate on the item, 
the delegates of India and Pakistan ex- 
pressed their regret at the absence of the 
Union of South Africa from the discussion, 
reiterated their deep concern with the posi- 
tion of people of Indian origin in the Union, 
which they stated continued to deteriorate, 
and expressed their gratitude to the Assem- 
bly for its continuing efforts to aid in the 
solution of the problem. A number of other 
representatives expressed their confidence 
that the dispute was within the competence 
of the Assembly, both on the basis of the 
human rights provisions of the Charter and 
on the basis of commitments assumed by 
the three governments under international 
instruments, which the governments of In- 
dian and Pakistan alleged that South Africa 
was not fulfilling. Delegates of Latin 
American countries in particular stressed 
their conviction that the Assembly was com- 
petent to deal with the problem, and the 
delegates of the Soviet Union and Poland 
concurred, The representative of Belgium, 
on the other hand, announced that as in the 
past his government entertained serious 
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doubts as to the Assembly’s competence to 
discuss the matter, and that he would ab- 
stain in the vote on any draft resolution 
which might be considered, without com- 
menting on the substance of the matter. 
The delegates of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Honduras and Yugoslavia co-spon- 
sored a draft resolution” under the terms of 
which the Assembly, having considered the 
report of the Secretary-General on efforts to 
implement negotiations during the preced- 
ing year, would 1) note that the negotia- 
tions envisaged in the resolution it had 
adopted at its ninth session had not been 
pursued; 2) urge the parties concerned to 
pursue negotiations with a view to bringing 
about a settlement of the question; and 3) 
request the parties to report jointly or 
separately to the next session of the Assem- 
bly. In expressing his views on the nature 
of the resolution which the Committee 
should adopt, the Brazilian representative 
remarked that it should avoid the raising of 
controversial legal questions, and should in- 
sist on direct negotiations, without prejudice 
to the positions of the parties to the dispute 
with regard to domestic jurisdiction; in his 
view, it would be inadvisable for the Assem- 
bly to automatically include the item on the 
agenda of its eleventh session. The delegate 
of the United States supported the latter 
Brazilian view, remarking that he did not 
approve of the provision in the draft resolu- 
tion requesting reports to the eleventh ses- 
sion, although he otherwise supported the 
draft, which he believed emphasized the 
fact that the only hope for a settlement lay 
in the initiation of direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties concerned, At the sug- 
gestion of the representative of Denmark, 
who shared the view of the United States 
and Brazil, the sponsors of the draft resolu- 
tion modified the paragraph dealing with 
reports from the parties to the dispute so 
that reports would be invited, if appro- 
priate, rather than requested. The repre- 
sentatives of India and Pakistan, who had 
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previously expressed their support for the 
draft resolution, expressed their approval of 
the revision, after which the draft resolu- 
tion, as modified, was adopted by a vote of 
43 to o with 8 abstentions. 

At its 554th plenary meeting on Decem 
ber 14, the Assembly approved the draft 
resolution by 46 votes to o with 8 absten 
tions. 


Other political and security matters: At 
its plenary meeting on October 14, the As 
sernbly elected Cuba and Argentina to fill 
two of the three vacancies on the Security 
Council created by the expiration of the 
terms of Brazil, New Zealand and Turkey. 
Ballots to fill the third vacancy were held 
without any conclusive result on October 
14, October 19, October 27, and November 
8. On December 16, the President of the 
Assembly informed the plenary meeting 
that he had held consultations with a num 
ber of delegations, in particular those of the 
Philippines and Yugoslavia, the two can- 
didates who had received the greatest num- 
ber of votes during the balloting, and that 
they had agreed to draw lots to determine 
which of them should withdraw his candi- 
dature during the elections at the tenth 
session, the other to resign from the Security 
Council after completion of the first year of 
office; for the remainder of the two-year 
term, the seat in question would be filled by 
the election of the other candidate. Lots 
had been drawn, as a result of which the 
Philippines agreed to withdraw its candi- 
dature for the time being in favor of Yugo 
slavia. A number of delegates, however, 
criticized the procedure described by the 
President as being not sufficiently dignified 
for the matter in question, and as binding 
the Assembly and their governments in ad- 
vance to a decision at the eleventh session, 
which they felt was unconstitutional, The 
delegate of the United Kingdom defended 
the procedure proposed by the President, 
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which he interpreted as providing for the 
election of Yugoslavia for a two-year term, 
as provided by the Charter; by agreement 
with the Philippines, Yugoslavia would 
then resign after one year, when a by-celec 
tion would be held to fill his seat for the 
remainder of the unexpired term. After 
some further discussion, another ballot was 
taken, but proved to be inconclusive. At 
its 560th plenary meeting on December 20, 
the Assembly on the 36th ballot elected 
Yugoslavia to fill the remaining vacancy.” 
At its plenary meeting on November ag, the 
Assembly without vote and without refer 
ence to Committee took note of the report 
of the Security Council.” 


Economic and Financial Questions 

Report of the United Nations Agent Gen 
eral for Korean Reconstruction: The fifth 
report of the Agent General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA),’ covering the period from Sep. 
tember 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955, was con- 
sidered by the Economic and Financial 
(Second) Committee at its 345th and 346th 
meetings, on October 4 and 5. During de- 
bate on the report, many representatives 
expressed satisfaction with the work of 
UNKRA,; the representative for the United 
States (Hays) declared that it was gratify 
ing to note in the report that UNKRA was 
currently at the height of its operations. 
However, the representative for the Soviet 
Union (Kumykin) emphasized that the 
problems of Korea would be easier to solve 
if economic and cultural relations between 
north and south Korea were resumed and 
developed, The representative for Denmark 
(Wright) expressed the hope that the pro- 
posed Scandinavian hospital in Korea would 
soon be established. In that event, Den 
mark’s pledge would not only be paid in 
full, but would be considerably increased. 
The delegate from Mexico (Amador) an- 
nounced that because of an improvement in 
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its economic situation, Mexico would con- 
tribute an amount equivalent to $40,000. 

The Committee had before it a draft 
resolution’ on the Agent General's report 
submitted jointly by Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, New Zealand, United Kingdom 
and United States; the resolution took note 
of the report of the Agent General and of 
the comments made on the report by the 
United Nations Commission for the Unifi- 
cation and Rehabilitation of Korea;’ com- 
mended the Agent General for the excellent 
progress UNKRA had made in its work; 
recommended that the approved programs 
of the Agency be implemented to the maxi- 
mum extent possible within available funds; 
and expressed appreciation of the valuable 
help given the Agency by the specialized 
agencies and the voluntary non-govern- 
mental organizations. During discussion of 
the draft resolution, the Soviet delegate felt 
it was not advisable to repeat the text of a 
previous General Assembly resolution’ at 
the current session; he declared that the 
General Assembly should confine itself to 
taking note of the Agent General's report. 
The New Zealand representative stated that 
his delegation could not accept an appre- 
ciable shortening of the draft resolution in 
the manner proposed by the Soviet repre- 
sentative. At the request of the Soviet 
delegate, a paragraph-by-paragraph vote was 
taken, after which the draft resolution as a 
whole was adopted by a vote of 48 to o with 
g abstentions, At its 537th plenary meeting 
on October 25, the General Assembly ap- 
proved the resolution by a vote of 47 to o 
with 8 abstentions. 


Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries: During its 347th through 
380th meetings, from October 10 through 
November 29, the Economic and Financial 
(Second) Committee considered under the 
agenda item economic development of un- 
der-developed countries’ a) the question of 
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the establishment of a Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED), 6) the question of the estab- 
lishment of an International Finance Cor- 
poration (IFC), and c) programs of tech- 
nical assistance. The first seven mectings 
were given over to a general debate, in the 
course of which the report on SUNFED by 
Mr. Raymond Scheyven, Special Rapporteur 
and the Committee of Experts’ received 
major emphasis. Representatives of many 
of the major industrial countries, including 
the United Kingdom and United States, re- 
affirmed their position that some degree of 
international disarmament was necessary 
prior to the establishment of SUNFED, 
while representatives of less industrialized 
countries tended to favor the immediate es- 
tablishment of SUNFED and expressed the 
view that its fate should not rest on pro- 
posed savings from internationally controlled 
disarmament. The delegate of Sweden 
(Lindstrom) pointed out that the project 
was of such scope that the willingness of 
the major powers to participate would be 
of decisive importance. After the Soviet 
representative had declared that his govern- 
ment favored the establishment of SUNFED 
and was prepared to consider participating 
in it, the representative for the United 
Kingdom (Sir Alec Randall) expressed sur- 
prise at his statement, pointing out that 
until recently the whole principle of 
SUNFED had been treated with marked 
coolness by the delegates of eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. In regard to IFC, 
many representatives expressed the hope 
that it would be established in the near 
future. 

During the general debate the view was 
expressed by many delegates, including 
those from economically under-developed 
countries, that the less industrialized states 
should do all they could to help themselves 
in addition to receiving financial and tech- 
pen of the Assembly, see International Organization, 
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nical assistance from the UN and indus- 
trialized countries. Many delegates expressed 
the opinion that the establishment of an 
international atomic energy agency would 
greatly benefit the economically under- 
developed countries. 

From its 354th meeting on October 18 
through its 361st meeting on October 25, 
the Economic Committee considered the re- 
port of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) on UN programs of technical 
assistance’ and the sixth report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions to the tenth session of 
the General Assembly’ in which the 'Ad- 
visory Committee commented on the re- 
port on technical assistance submitted by 
ECOSOC as an annex to one of the resolu- 
tions adopted at its 20th session’. In its 
report the Advisory Committee made a 
number of criticisms. It felt that the 
Consultative Committee on Administrative 
Questions (CCAQ) had evidently misun- 
derstood its recommendation that the cur- 
rent distinction between “administrative” 
and “indirect operational” costs should be 
removed, and that all costs not of a direct 
operational character should be classified as 
administrative costs, for CCAQ had pro- 
posed that indirect operational costs should 
be re-classified as “operational services” and 
treated as a part of operational costs, The 
Advisory Committee felt that the new defi- 
nition might involve the risk that costs 


which should properly be treated as admin- 


istrative might be classified as operational. 
The Advisory Committee had reservations 
as to whether the new classification of costs 
as proposed by CCAQ would bring the ac- 
counting practices of the Expanded Program 
into line with those of all other operating 
agencies in the UN since, in view of the 
differences in the nature and organizational 
pattern of the various operational programs, 
practical difficulties might preclude an iden- 
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tical application of the proposed definitions. 
Although the Advisory Committee agreed 
with the Technical Assistance Committee 
(TAC) that inter-agency responsibility for 
the supervision of the expanded program 
should be exercised primarily through the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB), the Ad- 
visory Committee would place more em- 
phasis than did TAC on the use of the 
subsidiary organs of the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination (ACC). The 
Advisory Committee would give more 
authority to the SecretaryGeneral of the 
UN in his capacity as chairman of ACC 
than ACC had recommended in a report on 
coordination to ECOSOC. In general, the 
Advisory Committee approved the other 
views and recommendations of TAC as out- 
lined in ECOSOC’s report. 

During the general debate the Executive 
Chairman of TAB (Owen) remarked that 
there was no longer any cause for concern, 
as there had been for the past few years, 
regarding the smooth functioning of the 
expanded program. In 1955, 70 countries 
had contributed $28 million, of which 72 
percent had already been paid by September 
30. Mr. Owen announced that the United 
States had pledged $15.5 million for 1956, 
provided that the pledges of all other par- 
ticipating countries equalled that amount. 
In regard to country programming, Mr. 
Owen felt that it had been entirely success 
ful considering the fact that TAB had had 
no resident representatives in many coun 
tries and that it had been the first time that 
officials of recipient governments had been 
asked to plan their technical assistance 
needs on a priority basis. According to 
Mr. Owen, in 1955 there had been consid- 
erable improvement in the management of 
the expanded program along the lines in 
dicated by the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
In conclusion, he stated that he hoped the 
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uncertainty regarding the amounts to be 
pledged would be dispelled by governments 
in the near future in order that TAB might 
plan longterm projects on a sound basis. 
The Director-General of the Technical As- 
sistance Administration (Keenleyside) re- 
marked that TAA had constantly received 
more requests than it could accept, and the 
ratio of requests to available resources had 
risen steadily. Other difficulties that TAA 
faced were the need for almost 500 experts 
in 1956, a demand which would tax its 
recruiting facilities to the utmost, and the 
necessity for more funds for technical as- 
sistance in public administration, the most 
recent of the activities of TAA. 

During the general debate, many repre- 
sentatives announced that their contribu- 


tions to the expanded program in 1956 
would be substantially more than in previous 
years. Various suggestions and criticisms 
were made in the Committee: the Nether- 
lands representative (Bannier) felt it might 
be helpful to governments in deciding how 


much to contribute to the expanded program 
if at each spring session TAB set a target 
figure for the following year on the basis of 
all known facts and allowing a fair margin 
for possible contingencies. He also sug- 
gested that the review of the expanded pro- 
gram from its inception proposed by the 
Advisory Committee might include pro- 
posals for solving the problem of how to 
give greater stability and continuity to the 
program. Some representatives stated that 
they favored the admission of two states 
Members of the UN but not of ECOSOC 
and two states not members of the UN to 
the membership of TAC. The suggestion 
was voiced by many delegates that con- 
tributing states should make a special effort 
to announce their contributions for longer 
periods of time, but the representative of 
Belgium (Woulbroun) pointed out that 
their systems of annual budgets prevented 
many countries, including Belgium, from 
complying with this suggestion. The Soviet 
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delegate expressed the view that delays in 
payment of pledges might be avoided by ar- 
ranging direct contacts between recipient 
and contributing countries; however, the 
representative of Yugoslavia felt that such a 
system might not be entirely consistent with 
the principles on which the expanded pro- 
gram was based. A number of representa- 
tives suggested that more funds be allocated 
for technical assistance in public administra- 
tion. 

A draft resolution on the matter of tech- 
nical assistance was submitted jointly to the 
Committee at its 355th meeting on October 
18 by Afghanistan, Australia, Egypt, Haiti, 
India, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom and United States. In the resolu- 
tion the General Assembly 1) requested 
ECOSOC to continue its efforts to secure 
the maximum administrative efficiency and 
coordination of activities of participating or- 
ganizations, and 2) invited governments to 
give the fullest possible support to the ex- 
panded program and to announce their 
pledges for 1956 at the forthcoming Sixth 
Technical Assistance Conference.” During 
discussion of the draft resolution, the Aus- 
tralian representative (Walker) accepted, on 
behalf of all the sponsors, a minor drafting 
change orally suggested by the Yugoslav 
delegate (Stanovnik). 

An amendment” to the nine-power draft 
resolution was submitted to the Committee 
by the representative of Iran; it proposed 
adding to the preamble a statement to the 
effect that technical training was indispen- 
sable for rapid progress, and adding an 
operative paragraph which would invite 
governments to submit more projects for 
technical training so that the trained na- 
tionals of the recipient countries could carry 
on in time the work initiated by the ex- 
perts. At the 358th meeting on October 21 
Iran withdrew this amendment and re- 
placed it by another” which merely pro- 
posed adding to the preamble the statement 
that technical training of nationals of eco 
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nomically under-developed countries was 
indispensable to the economic development 
of those countries; this amendment was ac- 
cepted by the sponsors of the joint draft 
resolution. At the 359th meeting of the 
Committee on October 24, the representa- 
tive of Saudi Arabia submitted an amend- 
ment” to the joint draft resolution which he 
later withdrew after he and the original 
nine sponsors of the draft resolution had 
submitted a revised text of the resolution to 
the Committee. The revised draft resolu- 
tion,” adopted by a vote of 48 to o with 1 
abstention, contained the original operative 
paragraphs with the following two addi- 
tional ones: the General Assernbly would 1) 
take note of the chapter of the report of 
ECOSOC dealing with technical assistance; 
and 2) express its confidence that all perti- 
nent comments made by Members in the 
General Assembly concerning the nature, 
operations and other aspects of the regular 
and expanded programs of technical assist- 
ance would be kept in mind when any com- 
prehensive review of these programs was 
taken. At the 537th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly on October 25, the reso 
lution was approved without objection. 

At its 5soth plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 3 the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution on the confirmation of 
allocation of funds under the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance based on 
a memorandum by the Secretary-General.” 
Under the terms of the resolution, the Gen- 
eral Assembly confirmed the allocation of 
funds to the organizations participating in 
the expanded program in proportion to their 
share in the approved over-all program, as 
authorized by TAC; the total amount was 
set at $29,734,085. The Assembly also con- 
curred with TAC’s authorization to TAB 
to make such transfers of allocations be- 
tween the participating organizations as 
might be necessary to ensure the full utiliza- 
tion of the contributions pledged to the 
expanded program, provided that such 
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transactions did not exceed 3 percent of the 
total amount allocated to the participating 
organizations and that these transfers were 
reported to TAC at each subsequent session. 

The question of the establishment of the 
International Finance Corporation (IFC) 
was the second sub-item considered by the 
Economic and Financial Committee under 
the general problem of economic develop 
ment of under-developed countries. During 
the general debate on the subject a number 
of representatives expressed their apprecia 
tion to the International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development for the efficient 
way it had carried out the task assigned to 
it by the General Assembly,” that of formu 
lating the draft articles of agreement. Most 
delegates expressed the hope that the articles 
would be interpreted liberally and would be 
amended in the light of operational ex 
perience, especially in regard to whether 
IFC should make loans to partially or 
wholly publicly sponsored enterprises. The 
representative from India (Nasker) stated 
that his delegation would have preferred to 
have kept membership in IPC open to Mem 
bers of the UN who were not members of 
the Bank since there might be some coun 
tries that wished to join the corporation but 
for financial reasons were unable to partici 
pate in the operations of the Bank. Another 
criticism regarding the articles of agreement 
was voiced by the delegate from Yugoslavia 
(Stanovnik) who felt that the tie between 
IFC and the UN should be 
been provided for in the articles. 

At the 362d meeting of the Committee on 
October 27 a draft resolution sponsored by 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, the 
United Kingdom and United States,” which 
noted in the preamble that a great many 
governments were joining IFC in order to 
further economic development by encourag- 
ing the growth of productive private enter 
prise, was submitted to the Committee. In 
the operative part of the resolution the Gen 
eral Assembly would 1) express its appre 
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ciation to the Bank for the manner in which 
it had carried out the tasks assigned to it 
by the General Assembly, and 2) look to 
early and successful results from the opera- 
tions of IFC. At its 364th meeting on 
October 28 the Committee received an 
amendment” to the draft resolution from the 
representative for Guatemala which would 
replace the words “productive private enter- 
prise” in the preamble by the words “pro- 
ductive enterprise in the private sector”. 
The Guatemalan representative declared 
that the amendment would cover mixed or 
semi-public enterprises as well as enterprises 
financed exclusively by private capital, He 
later withdrew this amendment with a view 
to facilitating agreement in the Committee. 
At the same meeting Afghanistan, Indo- 
nesia, and Iran submitted an amendment” 
which proposed minor drafting changes in 
the draft resolution. The sponsors of the 
draft resolution accepted this amendment as 
well as a minor drafting change made orally 
by the representative of China at the 365th 
meeting on October 31. At the same meet- 
ing the second paragraph of the preamble 
to the joint draft resolution containing the 
phrase “productive private enterprise” was 
voted on separately, as requested by the 
Yugoslav representative (Stanovnik). Mr. 
Stanovnik opposed the phrase in question 
because he felt that it was no longer possi- 
ble to make a sharp distinction between 
public and private enterprises. He further 
declared that in economically under-devel- 
oped countries the state in many cases took 
part in the management of their enterprises, 
and therefore IFC would have only a minor 
role if its scope were to be limited to private 
enterprise. In addition, Mr. Stanovnik com 
mented that it might be contrary to the 
fundamental principles of the Charter to 
establish an institution which would prac- 
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tice discrimination against certain economic 
systems and would encourage only private 
enterprise. The vote on the preambular 
paragraph was 42 in favor, o against with 
7 abstentions. 

The amended joint draft resolution as a 
whole was adopted by a vote of 45 to o with 
5 abstentions. At its 539th plenary meet- 
ing on November 3, the Assembly approved 
the resolution by a vote of 52 to o with 5 
abstentions. 

At the 366th meeting of the Committee 
on November 2, the Committee considered 
the establishment of SUNFED, the third 
sub-item under the economic development 
of under-developed countries. Mr. Scheyven 
commented on the question of grants-in aid 
and low-interest loans, the structure of 
SUNFED, and the amount which SUNFED 
should have to begin operations.” In gen- 
eral, opinions expressed by the representa- 
tives paralleled those given during the 
discussion of SUNFED at the first part of 
the 20th session of ECOSOC” and during 
the earlier debate in the Committee on the 
broad question of the economic development 
of under-developed countries, with repre- 
sentatives of the less industrialized coun- 
tries declaring that they were in favor of 
the immediate establishment of SUNFED, 
and the highly industrialized states, among 
them the United Kingdom and United 
States, expressing the view that they could 
not contribute to a special fund until sub- 
stantial capital was made available to them 
from savings on armament expenditure. 

At its 369th meeting on November 7 the 
Committee received a joint draft resolution 
sponsored by 32 states” which, according 
to the Netherlands representative, was in- 
tended to follow the recommendation on 
SUNFED given by ECOSOC at the first 
part of its 20th session.” During discussion 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethi 
opia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Indo 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, the Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Paraguay, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 
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on the draft resolution the representative 
for the United States (Hays) declared that 
his government could not support the reso- 
lution as it stood, but considered that it 
might provide the basis for an agreement on 
the subject. Under the terms of the resolu- 
tion the General Assembly would 1) express 
its great appreciation of the work performed 
by Mr. Scheyven together with the Secre 
tary-General and the group of experts; 2) 
request the Secretary-General a) to invite 
the Members of the UN and of the special- 
ized agencies in the economic and social 
spheres to transmit, not later than March 
31, 1956, their detailed views concerning 
certain specific questions relating to the 
structure and operations of such a fund, as 
enumerated in the annex attached to the 
resolution, in order that the replies received 
might provide material for the elaboration 
of the statute of the fund, and 6) to provide 
the governments concerned with all the 
relevant documents, including the records 
of the discussions on the subject at the tenth 
session of the General Assembly; 3) estab- 
lish an ad hoc committee to analyze the 
replies and comments of governments con 
cerned in order that an interim report might 
be submitted to the 22d session of ECOSOC 
and to the eleventh session of the General 
Assembly, and a final report might be sub- 
mitted to the 23d session of ECOSOC, with 
the understanding that in making such re 
ports, it would not commit any govern- 
ment; 4) invite the Secretary-General to 
provide the ad hoc committee with all 
necessary facilities; and 5) express the hope 
that a special UN fund for economic devel- 
opment would be established soon. The 
draft annex to the resolution asked govern 
ments for their opinions on 1) the role a 
special fund would have in the economic 
development of their country, 2) the nature 
of contributions to the fund, 3) the initial 
sum which should be collected before the 
fund started its operations, 4) the terms 
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under which grants-in-aid and loans should 
be made, 5) relationships between the fund 
and the UN and the specialized agencies, 
6) structure of the fund, and 7) methods 
and mechanisms for the appraisal of proj- 
ects submitted by governments. At its 
375th meeting on November 16, the Com 
mittee decided to set up an informal work 
ing group composed of the representatives 
of Brazil, Chile, Egypt, India, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, United States, 
and Yugoslavia, under the chairmanship of 
the vice-chairman of the Committee, to 


study the joint draft resolution for the pur 
pose of exploring the possibilities of reach 


ing an agreement. After holding five 
meetings, the working group submitted a 
draft resolution” to the Committee at its 
378th meeting on November 23 which em- 
bodied minor changes in the preamble and 
revisions in the operative part of the previ- 
ous resolution. The revised provisions a) 
emphasized that it had not yet been de- 
cided whether SUNFED would be estab- 
lished although it was hoped that conditions 
more favorable to the establishment of an 
international fund would be created in the 
near future, 6) clarified the composition of 
the ad hoc committee by stating that it 
would be composed of representatives of 
sixteen governments, to be appointed by 
the President of the General Assembly,” 
and ¢) made it clear that savings from inter- 
nationally supervised world-wide disarma 
ment would provide additional means for 
financing the economic development of eco- 
nomically under-developed countries, and 
would further the aims and objectives of a 
special fund. After the joint draft resolu 
tion submitted by the 32 powers had been 
withdrawn, the draft resolution submitted 
by the working group was unanimously 
adopted by the Committee. 

At its 553d meeting on December g the 
General Assembly unanimously adopted the 
resolution. 

Egypt, France, India, Indonesia, the Netherlands, Nor 


way, Pakistan, Poland, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia 
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Report of the Economic and Social Coun- 

cil (Chapters Il, Ill, and IV ): The chapters 
on 4) the world economic situation, 6) the 
economic development of under-developed 
countries, and ¢) other economic questions 
contained in the report of ECOSOC to the 
General Assembly covering the period from 
August 7, 1954 to August 5, 1955” were 
considered by the Economic and Financial 
Committee at its 380th through 384th meet- 
ings, from November 29 through Decem- 
ber 5. 
The representative for Poland ( Blusztajn) 
deplored the practice of considering the 
chapters of the report in question at the 
end of the Committee's meetings, since he 
felt that it did not give the Committee suf- 
ficient time to deal with them; however, the 
delegate from the United Kingdom (Sir 
Alec Randall) did not think it was the 
Committee's duty to discuss ECOSOC’s re- 
port in detail, since detailed discussion 
might lead to duplication of the debates 
held in ECOSOC, and might furthermore 
diminish ECOSOC’s functions. The Polish 
representative also asserted that although 
ECOSOC’s treatment of many questions 
was thorough, sometimes its approach was 
wrong. The representative for Iran (Arda- 
lan) regretted that most of ECOSOC’s 
resolutions were of a general character and 
he suggested that ECOSOC give greater 
attention to specific problems hampering the 
expansion of world trade and economic de- 
velopment and make the necessary recom- 
mendations to the Assembly. On the other 
hand, the representative for the United 
Kingdom declared that it was ECOSOC’s 
main purpose to produce or stimulate pre- 
liminary studies and create the right atmos- 
phere for the examination of certain 
questions. 

During the discussion of international 
trade the Soviet representative (Morozov) 
and representatives from the people's democ- 
racies declared that despite the fact that 
international trade was the basic form of 
international economic cooperation, the ar- 


tificial barriers and discriminatory measures 
blocking such trade had not yet been elimi- 
nated, especially between east and west; 
they stated that their countries were doing 
their utmost to strengthen international 
trade cooperation on a basis of equality and 
mutual interest. The representative for the 
United States stated that ever since the end 
of World War II, his government had at- 
tempted to restore a system of multilateral 
trade. He maintained that although the So 
viet Union had always asserted its willing- 
ness to develop trade with the west, the 
facts had not confirmed this assertion. The 
representatives for Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, and United States contended that 
it was not controls on strategic material 
that had been chiefly responsible for the 
contraction in the volume of trade between 
the west and the east, but rather the policy 
of the Soviet Union and the people's dernox 
racies of not taking effective steps to encour- 
age world trade or to reciprocate the 
efforts of other countries which were doing 
so. 

In regard to economically under-devel- 
oped countries, the representative for India 
(Ansari) pointed out the growing aware- 
ness in industrialized countries that the pace 
of economic development in the economi- 
cally under-developed countries was too 
slow; he stated that the current imbalance 
between the industrialized countries and the 
economically under-developed countries was 
a threat to the prosperity of the world as a 
whole. According to the representative of 
Pakistan (Ismael), the problem that was of 
the most immediate and serious concern to 
the economically under-developed countries 
was their continued dependence on exports 
of primary commodities as their main 
source of foreign exchange. The Costa 
Rican delegate (Sotela) was in favor of the 
establishment of a world food reserve which 
would help combat excessive fluctuations in 
world prices of agricultural commodities. 

The representatives of Egypt, Greece, 
Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey felt that 
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there was a need to intensify the study of 
economic problems affecting the middle 
east and to increase the staff of the relevant 
section of the Secretariat. Mr. De Seynes, 
Under-Secretary for Economic and Social 
Affairs, announced that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had submitted to the Administrative 
and Budgetary (Fifth) Committee a pro 
posal based on considerations similar to 
those which the delegations from the mid- 
dle eastern countries had in mind. 


Assistance to Libya: At the 384th and 
385th meetings of the Economic and Finan- 
cial Committee on December 2 and Decem- 
ber 5, the question of assistance to Libya 
was considered. Mr. Muntasser, represen- 
tative of Libya, took part in the Committee 
discussion at the invitation of the chairman. 
After a brief debate the Committee unani- 
mously adopted a joint draft resolution spon- 
sored by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen,” under the 
terms of which the General Assembly, after 
recalling previous Assembly resolutions and 
noting the report of the Secretary-General 
on assistance to Libya,” invited all govern- 
ments in a position to do so to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to Libya through the UN 
to assist that country in financing its funda- 
mental and urgent programs of reconstruc- 
tion and economic and social develonment. 
The General Assembly further recom- 
mended that, if additional means became 
available, due consideration be given by the 
UN and the specialized agencies to the 
specific development needs of Libya; the 
Secretary-General and the specialized agen- 
cies concerned were requested to continue 
to waive local costs and give all favorable 
consideration to Libya’s requests for tech- 
nical assistance. The Secretary<General was 
also requested to bring the resolution to the 
attention of Members of the UN and to take 
all necessary measures to facilitate the giv- 
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ing of voluntary contributions by govern- 
ments to Libya. Finally, he was requested 
to make a special report on the question of 
UN assistance to Libya for inclusion on the 
agenda of the thirteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At its 553d plenary meeting on December 
g, the General Assembly unanimously ap- 
proved the resolution. 


Elections to the Economic and Social 
Council: Brazil, Canada, Greece, Indonesia, 
the United States, and Yugoslavia were 
elected by the General Assembly at its 
535th plenary meeting on October 19, 1955, 
to fill the vacancies on the Economic and 
Social Council occurring with the expira- 
tion of the terms of Australia, India, 
Turkey, the United States, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia. 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Matters 

United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees: From its 625th meeting on Oc 
tober 4 through its 632d meeting on Octo- 
ber 10, the Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural (Third) Committee considered the 
report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees’ together with the 
section of the report of the Economic and 
Social Council to the tenth session of the 
Assembly dealing with Council considera 
tion of the High Commissioner's activities.’ 
The High Commissioner (Van Heuven 
Goedhart), in addressing the 625th meeting 
of the Committee, stated that his Office 
worked on the principle that the refugee 
should be entirely free to choose the solu 
tion to his problem, and in doing so had 
three alternatives: repatriation, resettlement, 
or integration in the country of residence. 
Repatriation, the High Commissioner con 
tinued, was not chosen very frequently by 
refugees still remaining within his mandate, 
and resettlement was becoming increasingly 
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difficult, so the Office had devoted greater 
attention to programs of integration. In 
reviewing the five years since his Office had 
come into existence, Mr. Goedhart remarked 
that at the international level, the isolated 
and incomplete provisions governing refu- 
gee status had been replaced by the 1951 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees, already ratified by fifteen states, and 
that whereas in 1950 no material assistance 
had been provided, the UN Refugee Fund 
and the four-year program of permanent so- 
lutions were now operative. However, the 
High Commissioner informed the Commit- 
tee, he was seriously concerned about the 
lack of funds required by his Office to im- 
plement its program of permanent solutions 
as approved by the Executive Committee; 
while needs had been estimated at $4,200,000 
for 1955 and $4,400,000 for 1956, the Nego- 
tiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds had fixed the total of contributions 
from states at $2,000,000, which was clearly 
inadequate. The High 
thanked those states which had shown gen- 
erosity, and in addition took note of the 
part played by voluntary organizations in 
providing funds and helping to carry out 
the projects of his Office. 

During the discussion, most delegates ex 
pressed appreciation for the work of the 
High Commissioner, and their support for 
his program of promoting permanent solu 
tions through voluntary repatriation, reset- 
tlement and integration; the United States 
representative felt that the crucial problem 
was to find solutions for the thousands of 
refugees who wished to stay in their present 
countries of residence, or were unable to 
emigrate, and he urged all governments to 
give full financial support to the four-year 
program of permanent solutions which was 
intended to be a final international effort to 
solve the refugee problem. The delegate 
for the Soviet Union, however, felt that if 
its earlier efforts to expedite repatriation had 
received the cooperation they deserved, the 
refugee problem would no longer exist; 


Commissioner 
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many refugees, he felt, were being kept 
from repatriation by hostile propaganda 
about their countries of origin or other pres- 
sures, and were not receiving adequate in- 
formation about recent legislation enacted 
in the Soviet Union and other countries 
concerning returned displaced persons and 
refugees. Mr. Baroody (Saudi Arabia) ex- 
pressed the fear that the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office might become a permanent 
institution; he noted that whereas the num- 
ber of refugees under the protection of the 
Office as a result of World War II or some 
event previous to that war was diminishing, 
the number of political refugees under its 
care was steadily increasing. The flight of 
this latter group from their countries of 
origin was in most cases due, he felt, to 
propaganda which they had believed, and if 
the present world situation continued the 
number of such refugees was likely to con- 
tinue to grow. 

Two draft resolutions were submitted to 
the Committee: under the terms of a draft 
sponsored by the Soviet Union,” the Assem- 
bly would instruct the High Commissioner 
to assist in every way possible the early 
return of the displaced persons and refugees 
to their countries of origin, acting in this 
matter in accordance with the principle of 
voluntary repatriation; propaganda against 
the interests of the UN or any of its Mem- 
bers, or propaganda hostile to the countries 
of origin of displaced persons and refugees 
would be prohibited under the terms of the 
draft resolution, which also called for pro- 
viding refugees with information in their 
own languages concerning the legislation 
enacted in their countries of origin for 
amnesty of freedom from persecution, and 
also for the protection of those displaced 
persons and refugees who, in certain cir- 
cumstances arising during World War II, 
had acted improperly toward their countries; 
the resolution also instructed the High 
Commissioner and appealed to governments 
to take all necessary steps to provide work 
for those displaced persons and refugees 
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who were still unemployed. A second draft 
resolution was submitted to the Committee 
by Australia, Belgium, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and United States." 
In accordance with the resolution, the As- 
sembly, taking note of the reports of the 
High Commissioner and the UN Refugee 
Emergency Fund (UNREF) Executive 
Committee, and considering that under his 
statute the High Commissioner was charged 
with the duty of seeking solutions for the 
problems of refugees through voluntary 
repatriation, resettlement and integration, 
would request the High Commissioner to 
continue his efforts to effect solutions by 
those means to provide international protec 
tion to refugees within his mandate; the 
Assembly would note with satisfaction that 
the UNREF Executive Committee had di- 
rected that the main emphasis of the pro 
gram should be on the reduction of the 
number of refugees in camps, and would 
urge governments to give early and serious 
consideration to making contributions to the 
UN Refugee Fund so that the targets for 
1955 and 1956 might be reached. At the 
suggestion of the representative of Uruguay, 
the sponsors of the nine-power draft resolu 
tion subsequently amended its preamble to 
include a reference to the resolution relating 
to refugees adopted at the ninth session of 
the Assembly.” 

During Committee consideration of the 
two draft resolutions, a number of delegates 
urged the sponsors to combine their drafts 
into one, since it would be desirable for the 
High Commissioner to receive clear and 
consistent instructions; several delegates felt 
that the two drafts were complementary, 
and that it would be possible to vote for 
both of them. The Soviet Union incorpo 
rated amendments by Saudi 
Arabia® into a revised draft of its resolu- 
tion,’ in which the reference to the prohibi- 
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among refugees was deleted, and the High 
Commissioner was instructed, in the event 
that displaced persons and refugees still re 
fused voluntary repatriation after steps had 
been taken to provide them with full and 
accurate information on conditions in their 
countries of origin, to continue his efforts 
to find solutions other than repatriation for 
such persons. However, the sponsors of the 
nine-power draft, in particular the United 
Kingdom and United States, felt that the 
two draft resolutions were based upon op 
posite intentions; their draft also called for 
voluntary repatriation whenever feasible, 
but was founded on the right of the refugee 
to choose his own solution, while the Soviet 
draft, in their view, contained inadequate 
reference to the alternative solutions of in 
tegration and resettlement and was directed 
towards applying pressure on refugees to 
agree to repatriation. In the view of these 
delegates, amalgamation of the two drafts 
would not be possible. At its 632d meeting 
on October 10, the Committee rejected the 
revised Soviet draft resolution by 20 votes 
to 14 with 10 abstentions, and in a para 
graph-by-paragraph vote adopted the revised 
nine-power draft resolution by a vote of 42 
to o with 14 abstentions. The Committee 
agreed that the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds should be author 
ized to continue to undertake any negotia 
tions that it might consider necessary in 


order to collect voluntary contributions for 
the UN Refugee Fund. 

The Assembly adopted the resolution as 
approved by the Committee by a vote of 
43 to o with 15 abstentions at its 537th 


plenary meeting on October 25. 

Draft international covenants on human 
rights: The Social, Humanitarian and Cul 
tural Committee considered the draft texts 
of the international 
rights from its 633d through 659th, 667th 
through 677th and at its 679th meetings, 
held between October 11 and November 11, 
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between November 21 and 30 and on De- 
cember 2.’ The first four meetings were 
devoted to deciding the procedure by which 
the Committee should consider the drafts; at 
the opening mecting, the Committee heard 
a statement by the Secretary-General con- 
cerning the draft covenants and another item 
on the Committee's agenda, “recommenda- 
tions concerning international respect for 
the right of peoples and nations to self- 
determination”.” The Secretary-General ex- 
pressed the view that the draft covenants 
had reached a political impasse because of 
disagreement on provisions relating to self- 
determination, and suggested that the As- 
sembly might establish an ad hoc committee 
which would attempt to reach certain basic 
principles relating to the whole question of 
self-determination, which might in turn be 
applied to the solution of specific problems. 
The ad hoc committee, he suggested, might 
prepare for consideration and adoption by 
the Assembly a declaration on the self-deter- 
mination of peoples and nations. The 
statement by the Secretary-General led to 
considerable controversy; while some dele- 
gates expressed support for his ideas, the 
majority opposed them, since they felt they 
would permit relegation of the right of self- 
determination to a declaration, whereas it 
should be embodied in a binding legal in- 
strument. A number of these delegates 
expressed their regret that the statement 
had been made, since in their view it had 
been improper for the Secretary-General to 
intervene on a controversial issue with a 
proposal which embodied the views of only 
one side, and which instead of expediting 
consideration of the draft covenants had in- 
volved the Committee in a lengthy proce 
dural debate. 

Several proposals regarding the order in 
which the articles of the draft covenants 
should be considered were put before the 
Committee. The representative of Den- 
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mark, who felt that the Committee should 
begin with the least controversial section, 
submitted a draft resolution” under which 
the Committee would begin its work with 
the articles contained in part III, made up 
of articles of substance proclaiming the prin- 
cipal rights which it was the purpose of the 
covenants to guarantee, and the obligations 
of states. The Saudi Arabian delegate, on 
the other hand, proposed that the Commit- 
tee defer consideration of the preamble 
and begin by considering part I, of which 
article 1 dealt with self-determination, and 
proceed to the other parts of the covenants 
in the order in which they had been 
drafted.” Afghanistan proposed amend- 
ments to both draft resolutions under which 
the Committee would begin by considering 
the preamble, then take up the covenants 
article by article in the order in which they 
had been drafted. At its 636th meeting the 
Committee, by 36 votes to 18 with 3 absten- 
tions, decided to adopt the following pro 
cedure proposed by Chile, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador and Greece”: 1) discussion of the 
preambles to both drafts; 2) discussion of 
those operative parts common to and similar 
in both drafts, beginning with part I of the 
two covenants, continuing with part II, and 
so on; and 3) discussion of the remaining 
articles in their existing order in the two 
drafts, beginning with the draft covenant 
on economic, social and cultural rights. The 
Committee subsequently discussed the pre- 
ambles, part I, article 1 of both draft cove- 
nants and part II, article 2 of the draft 
covenant on economic, social and cultural 
rights. 

The preambles of the two draft covenants 
were discussed at the 637th to 640th meet- 
ings of the Committee, and were considered 
acceptable by most delegations in the form 
in which they had been drafted by the Com 
mission on Human Rights. An amendment 
submitted jointly by Bolivia, Costa Rica, the 
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Dominican Republic and Guatemala” pro 
posed the substitution of “human beings” 
for “men” in a phrase dealing with the 
rights of free people under the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights to enjoy free- 
dom from fear and want; it was adopted 
by the Committee by 50 votes to o with 
6 abstentions. The purpose of the amend 
ment, as explained by its sponsors, was to 
ensure that the phrase would apply to 
women as well as to men. A second draft 
amendment, proposed by Brazil with a 
sub-amendment by Afghanistan and Saudi 
Arabia,” was the subject of some debate. 
Under it, the first and third paragraphs of 
article 1, stating 1) that all peoples and na- 
tions had the right of self-determination, 
namely the right freely to determine their 
political, economic, social and cultural status, 
and that the full exercise of that right must 
be ensured as an essential condition for uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights, and 2) the right of peoples to self 
determination also included permanent sov 
ereignty over their natural wealth and 
resources, and that in no case might a people 
be deprived of its own means of subsistence 
on the grounds of any rights that might be 
claimed by other states, would be added to 
the preambles. Objections to the Brazilian 
proposal were in part based on the view 
that the Assembly had already decided to 
include in the covenants an article on the 
right of self-determination, and that to 
transfer that article to the preambles would 
mean reversing a decision already taken; 
it was also argued that it was not appro 
priate to mention any particular right in the 
preambles, which were to serve as an intro- 
duction to the covenants as a whole. Under 
the twopower subamendment to the 
Brazilian proposal, the clause to be added 
to the preambles would be rephrased to read 
“considering that the right of self-determi- 
nation is a prerequisite for the full enjoy- 
ment of all fundamental human rights”. 
However, it was the view of the majority 
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that these amendments could not properly 
be considered except in their relation to the 
Committee's decisions regarding article 1. 
They were subsequently withdrawn, and 
after some further discussion of the pre- 
ambles a procedure proposed by El Salvador 
was adopted under which the Committee 
decided 1) to take a vote on the preambles 
and 2) to reserve its right to consider addi 
tions to the preambles after it had com- 
pleted its consideration of article 1. The 
preambles as amended by the substitution of 
“human beings” for “men”, were then 
adopted by a vote of 54 to o with 2 absten 
tions. 

The devoted 26 
(641st to 655th and 667th to 677th) to con 
the draft 
covenants, dealing with se!{-determination. 
General debate on the article included dis 
whether the covenants should 
on self{-determination. 


Committee meetings 


sideration of article 1 of two 


cussion of 
contain an article 
Those who opposed the inclusion of an ar 
ticle felt that to be effective, the covenants 
should be acceptable to as many states as 
possible; it was more important to include 
a limited number of rights which could 
however, be universally acceptable, and to 
force a decision by a majority vote would be 
unrealistic in terms of the purpose of the 
covenants. Another argument advanced 
inclusion of an article on self 
determination was that all Member states 
had, in signing the Charter, accepted its 
provisions regarding self-determination, in 
particular in Articles 1 and 55; however, 
Chapters XI and XII of the Charter called 
for the gradual rather than immediate reali 


against 


zation of independence or self-government 
for trust and non-self-governing territories, 
whereas the provisions of the covenant on 
civil and political rights envisioned im 
mediate enforcement. Whether self-deter 
mination was a principle or a right was also 
debated, those delegates opposing its inclu 
sion in the covenants arguing that as a prin- 
ciple it had strong moral force, but that it 
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was too complex and difficult to define for 
effective inclusion as a right in a legally 
binding instrument. Another point made 
by opponents of the draft article was that 
self-determination was a collective, not an 
individual right, and was not appropriate 
for inclusion in a covenant which was at- 
tempting to define the rights of individuals; 
in addition, it had been placed before in- 
dividual rights in the covenants, which 
seemed to imply that individual rights were 
of secondary importance as compared to 
self-determination. 

Delegates supporting the inclusion of 
an article on seli-determination maintained 
that self-determination, which they viewed 
as a right rather than a principle, was essen- 
tial for the enjoyment of all other human 
rights and should therefore appear at the 
outset in the covenants, Since the Assembly 
had already decided to include such an ar- 
ticle, and had indicated the terms in which 
it should be drafted, any change in that 
position would mean a reversal of a decision 
already taken. In the view of these dele 
gates, inclusion of such an article would not 
result in a broadening or distortion of the 
provisions of the Charter; while it was true 
that self-determination was proclaimed as a 
principle in the Charter, signatories of the 
Charter were committed to respect the right 
which derived from it. 
had been included in the Charter as a means 
of furthering universal peace, and by re- 
affirming this right in the covenants, the 
UN would help create the conditions neces- 
sary for the establishment of peaceful rela- 
tions among nations. Supporters of the 
article also asserted that while much of the 
discussion on it had related the question of 
self-determination to the colonial issue, that 
was only because the peoples of trust and 
non-self-governing territories had not yet 
attained independence. The article was not 
concerned with minorities or with the right 
of secession, its advocates maintained. While 
agreeing with those delegates who opposed 


Self-determination 
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the article that self-determination was a col- 
lective right, delegates favoring inclusion of 
the article added that self-determination 
nevertheless affected each individual, as 
being deprived of the right of self-determi- 
nation entailed the loss of individual rights. 

A number of suggestions aimed at recon- 
ciling the opposing views on article 1 were 
put forward during the discussion. It was 
proposed that a special committee be estab- 
lished to give the entire question further 
study, for example a committee of experts, 
jurists and historians; such a committee, it 
was also suggested, could draw up a decla- 
ration on self-determination for adoption by 
the Assembly. Other suggestions were 
made to the effect that a protocol on self- 
determination be annexed to the existing 
draft covenants, or that a third covenant on 
self-determination be prepared, perhaps by 
a special international conference. With re- 
gard to the text of the article as drafted by 
the Commission on Human Rights, some 
delegates, for the most part those who had 
argued for the inclusion of the article, found 


the text adequate and acceptable; others, 
however, found its working ambiguous or 
A number of draft amendments 
were put before the Committee reflecting 
the various criticisms and attempts to meet 


confused. 


them. Brazil, Australia, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom” all proposed that 
the entire article be deleted; Brazil, how- 
ever, proposed in addition that a self-deter- 
mination clause be inserted in the preamble. 
Under the terms of an amendment proposed 
by Lebanon and Pakistan,” a substitute text 
would be adopted, in which 1) states parties 
to the covenant would uphold the principle 
of self-determination of all peoples and na- 
tions, and 2) states parties to the covenant 
having responsibility for the administration 
of non-self-governing and trust territories 
would promote the realization of that right 
in such territories in conformity with the 
provisions of the UN Charter. Amend- 
ments proposed by Costa Rica” 1) simpli- 
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fied the first paragraph of the article so that 
it read “All peoples shall have the right of 
sel{-determination for the purpose of decid- 
ing their political status and promoting their 
own economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment”; 2) altered paragraph 3 of the article 
so that the right of peoples to self-determi- 
nation should also include freedom to dis- 
pose of their natural wealth and resources 
for their own welfare, without prejudice to 
any obligation or responsibilities arising out 
of the economic interdependence of peoples 
or the principles of international law; and 
3) transposed the second and third para- 
graphs. The changes in the original third 
paragraph proposed by Costa Rica were be 
lieved by their sponsor to overcome some 
of the objections made to that paragraph, 
which had been based on the view that it 
implied the right to expropriate without 
compensation, and might discourage foreign 
investors and harm the policy of assistance 
to under-developed countries. In addition, 
Syria proposed a minor drafting amend 


ment to the third paragraph,” and Chile, 


Ecuador and Peru co-sponsored an amend 
ment to the third paragraph” under which 
a final sentence would provide that the 
right involved, like all the rights inherent 
in sovereignty, would not affect the princi 
ples of economic interdependence and inter 
national cooperation. 

At its 655th meeting, the Committee by a 
vote of 35 to 13 with 10 abstentions adopted 
a proposal co-sponsored by Cuba, Ecuador 
and El Salvador” to establish a working 
party to consider article 1. Adoption of the 
proposal, which included amendments pro. 
posed by Saudi Arabia and Afghanistan,” 
followed some debate as to the working 
party's terms of reference; under the texi 
adopted, the working party was to be com 
posed of representatives of nine countries 
designated by the Chairman of the Commit 
tee, was to consider article 1 in the light of 
amendments proposed and of comments 
and suggestions made, and was to submit a 
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text to the Committee not later than a cer 
tain date so that the Committee might con 
tinue its discussion and adopt, in accordance 
with the decisions of the Assembly, an arti- 
cle on the right of peoples and nations to 
self-determination in the draft covenants at 
the tenth session. The representatives ol 
Brazil, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Greece, 
India, Pakistan, Poland, Syria and Vene 
zuela were appointed by the Chairman to 
serve on the working party. 

The working party reported to the Com 
mittee at its 667th meeting” that it had held 
six meetings, and arrived at the following 
new text for article 1: 1) all peoples had 
the right of self-determination, and by virtue 
of this right they freely determined their 
political status and freely pursued their 
economic, social and cultural development; 
2) the peoples might, for their own ends, 
freely dispose of their natural wealth and 
resources without prejudice to any obliga 
tions arising out of international economic 
cooperation, based upon the principle otf 
mutual benefit, and international law, and 
in no case might a people be deprived of 
its own means of subsistence; 3) the states 
parties to the covenant having responsibility 
for the administration of non-self-governing 
and trust territories would promote the 
realization of the right of self-determination 
in such territories in conformity with the 
provisions of the UN Charter. During the 
discussion, many delegates expressed their 
appreciation of the efforts made by the work 
ing party to achieve a compromise solution. 
Views expressed with regard to the text pro 
posed by the working party, however, in 
many cases paralleled those expressed previ 
ously in regard to the text drafted by the 
Commission on Human Rights. In regard 
to the first paragraph of the working party's 
text, it was explained that “nations” had 
been deleted from the phrase “all peoples 
and nations” since “peoples” was considered 
to be the more comprehensive term and was 
used in the Preamble to the Charter; the 
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opponents of the article, however, felt that 
the deletion of the word “nations” made the 
article less acceptable, and would strengthen 
the argument that separatist movements 
within states could be encouraged. It was 
also said that the new draft of the paragraph 
was a mere declaratory statement, and did 
not lay down in precise terms the obliga- 
tions which states were.to assume; the provi- 
sion was inappropriate for inclusion in a 
legally binding instrument. With regard to 
the second paragraph of the text of the 
working party, it was explained that the 
working party had deleted the reference to 
“permanent sovereignty” and had redrafted 
the paragraph to meet the allegation that it 
could be invoked to justify expropriation 
without proper compensation; in the view 
of its opponents, however, the paragraph 
was still vague and ambiguous and many 
of the terms used were open to different 
interpretations. The third paragraph of the 
revised text, it was claimed, made clear the 
obligations of the administering authorities 
under the covenants, and related them to 
obligations already assumed under the 
Charter; the paragraph, it was contended, 
would apply not only to Chapters XI and 
XII of the Charter, but to the Charter as a 
whole, Opponents of the draft, on the other 
hand, argued that self-determination was 
not mentioned in Chapters XI and XII of 
the Charter and that the obligations laid 
down in those chapters could be altered only 
by amending the Charter and trusteeship 
agreements; moreover, the obligations with 
regard to non-self-governing and to trust 
territories were not the same in the Charter, 
but the paragraph in question made no dis- 
tinction. Some delegations felt that by 
singling out the administering powers in 
the paragraph, the article discriminated 
against a certain group of states, since the 
article should be applicable to all peoples 
and territories, including those in metro- 
politan states. 

Several proposals were put before the 
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Committee reflecting the points of view of 
their sponsors on the draft article. A draft 
resolution sponsored by Denmark” sug- 
gested that the Assembly, having discussed 
article 1 of the draft covenants, taking note 
of the differing opinions which had been 
expressed with regard to it, and mindful of 
the importance of securing the widest pos- 
sible acceptance of the covenants in their 
final form, would 1) decide not to vote at 
the tenth session on a text of article 1, and 
2) request the Secretary-General to circulate 
to states Members and non-members of the 
UN the records of the discussion in the 
Third Committee during the tenth session, 
invite them to submit their comments 
before June 30, 1956, and prepare a work- 
ing paper incorporating the observations, 
amendments and proposals, for considera- 
tion by the Assembly at its eleventh session. 
A draft resolution submitted by Saudi 
Arabia” proposed that the Assembly decide 
that the two draft covenants would not be 
considered complete and ready for signature 
until the text of article 1 was finalized. The 
purpose of his proposal, the delegate of 
Saudi Arabia explained, was to preclude the 
adoption of any course other than the in- 
clusion of an article on self-determination 
in the covenants while at the same time 
permitting the Assembly to revise article 1 
as long as the covenants were under discus- 
sion. 

Amendments to the text proposed by the 
working party were submitted by several 
delegations. Under an amendment spon- 
sored by Yugoslavia,” the third paragraph 
of the article was altered to provide that ail 
states parties to the covenant, including 
those having responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of non-self-governing and trust ter- 
ritories, would promote the realization of 
the right of self-determination, and would 
respect that right, in conformity with the 
provisions of the Charter. Amendments 
submitted by Lebanon and Pakistan” pro- 
posed 1) adoption of a new text for the first 
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paragraph, under which the paragraph 
would simply state that the states parties to 
the covenant would uphold the principle 
that all peoples and nations had the right of 
self-determination, and 2) deletion of the 
second paragraph, relating to sovereignty 
over natural wealth and resources. Afghan- 
istan proposed sub-amendments” to the joint 
amendment relating to the first paragraph, 
under which an approximation of the orig- 
inal text would be restored; the text as 
proposed by Afghanistan would provide 
that all peoples and nations had the right 
of self-determination, and that by virtue of 
that right they would freely determine their 
political status and pursue their economic, 
social and cultural development. 

At its 676th meeting the Committee re- 
jected the draft resolution of Denmark by 
- 28 votes to 25 with 5 abstentions, then pro- 
ceeded to vote on the text of article 1 as 
proposed by the working party and the 
amendments thereto. The representatives 
of Lebanon and Pakistan stated that they 
would not press for a vote on their draft 
amendments and the representative of 
Afghanistan consequently decided not to 
press for a vote on his sub-amendments; the 
representative for the United States then 
introduced the amendment of Lebanon and 
Pakistan as a United States proposal. The 
text proposed by Yugoslavia for the third 
paragraph was approved by a vote of 32 to o 
with 26 abstentions, and the United States 
amendment to delete paragraph 2 was re- 
jected by 25 votes to 18 with 15 abstentions. 
The words “All peoples have the right of 
self-determination” were adopted by 41 votes 
to o with 17 abstentions, and the words “By 
virtue of this right they freely determine 
their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development” 
were adopted by a vote of 30 to 5 with 23 
abstentions, following which the first para- 
graph, as a whole, was adopted by 31 votes 
to g with 18 abstentions. In the voting on 
paragraph 2, the United States requested 
separate votes on the words “for their own 
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ends”, “based upon the principle of mutual 
benefit”, and “In no case may a people be 
deprived of its own means of subsistence’; 
following the adoption of these phrases, 
paragraph 2 as a whole was adopted by 26 
votes to 13 with 19 abstentions. Article 1 
as a whole, as amended, was then adopted 
by 33 votes to 12 with 13 abstentions. The 
text of the article as adopted provided that 
1) all peoples had the right of self-determi- 
nation, and by virtue of this right they 
freely determined their political status and 
freely pursued their economic, social and 
cultural development; 2) the peoples might, 
for their own ends, freely dispose of their 
natural wealth and resources without preju 
dice to any obligations arising out of inter 
national economic cooperation, based upon 
the principle of mutual benefit, and inter 
national law, and in no case might a people 
be deprived of its own means of subsistence; 
and 3) all states parties to the covenant, in 
cluding those having responsibility for the 
administration of non-self-governing and 
trust territories, would promote the realiza 
tion of the right of self-determination, and 
would respect that right, in conformity with 
the provisions of the UN Charter.” 

From its 655th to 6s5gth meetings the 
Committee discussed article 2 of the draft 
covenant on economic, social and cultural 
rights. As drafted by the Commission on 
Human Rights, the article contained two 
paragraphs, the first providing that each 
state party to the covenant would take steps, 
individually and through international co 
operation, to the maximum of its available 
resources, with a view to achieving pro 
gressively the full realization of the rights 
recognized in the covenant by legislative as 
well as by other means, and the second 
paragraph providing that the states parties 
to the article would undertake to guarantee 
that the rights enunciated in the covenant 
would be exercised without distinction of 
any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national 


or social origin, property, birth or other 
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status. A number of amendments to the 
articles were proposed which in the view 
of their sponsors would avoid some of the 
difficulties in the existing draft. The Neth- 
erlands proposed amalgamation of the two 
paragraphs;” in the view of the Netherlands, 
there was a certain contradiction between 
the two paragraphs, since under paragraph 
1 a state might be considered to have ful- 
filled its obligations even if the rights set 
forth in paragraph 2 were not fully realized; 
the realistic course, in the Netherlands view, 
would be to relate the principle of non- 
discrimination to the idea of progressive 
realization of economic, social and cultural 
rights. Opponents of the Netherlands 
amendment maintained that there was no 
necessary contradiction between the two 
paragraphs, since whatever the level reached 
in the realization of economic, social and 
cultural rights in a country at a given time, 
the benefits should be accorded to all 
equally; these delegates objected to the 
Netherlands amendment on the grounds 
that it would subject the principle of non- 
discrimination to progressive implementa- 
tion, whereas the existing paragraph 2 
would abolish all forms of discrimination 
immediately, An amendment sponsored by 
Lebanon” to paragraph 2 would have states 
undertake the necessary steps to equalize 
realization of rights on a non-discriminatory 
basis, rather than guarantee the enjoyment 
of rights; this amendment was viewed by 
its sponsor as fulfilling the purpose of the 
Netherlands amendment while avoiding the 
disadvantage of the Netherlands proposal, 
which it was thought could serve as an es- 
cape clause. El Salvador proposed adding 
to paragraph 2 a provision that the rights 
enunciated in the covenant would be exer. 
cised in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 1, as well as without discrimina- 
tion,” since states could not be bound to 
guarantee to all, without distinction, the 
exercise of any rights until they had taken 
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steps to achieve their full realization in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 1. 
An amendment submitted by Pakistan” 
would have added at the beginning of para- 
graph 2 a qualification subjecting the com- 
mitments made in the paragraph to any 
general or special reservations which might 
be made; the amendment was subsequently 
withdrawn by its sponsor after it had been 
pointed out that the Committee had not 
yet considered the general question of the 
admissibility or non-admissibility of reserva- 
tions, their scope or effect. A joint amend- 
ment submitted by Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden™ proposed adding 
“association with a national minority” to 
the list of distinctions which could not serve 
as a basis for discrimination. The United 
Kingdom proposed altering paragraph 1 to 
call for realization of the rights recognized 
in the covenant by legislative or, rather than 
as well as, other means;" in the view of its 
sponsor, the amendment would leave states 
free to choose the most appropriate means 
of realizing the rights in question. 

Before taking action on the proposed 
amendments, the Committee by 25 votes to 
14 with 14 abstentions approved a Belgian 
proposal” under which it decided not to 
vote on article 2 until it had considered and 
adopted the articles in part III, which sub- 
stantively enumerated the rights which 
under the second paragraph of article 2 
states undertook to guarantee. At its 679th 
meeting, the Committee approved the sug- 
gestion of its rapporteur that it recommend 
to the Assembly that consideration of the 
draft covenants be continued at the eleventh 
session, since the Committee had been un- 


able to complete its consideration at the 
tenth session. 


At its 554th meeting on December 14, the 
Assembly without objection approved the 
recommendation of the Committee, agree- 
ing to include consideration of the draft 
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covenants in the provisional agenda for the 
eleventh session. 


Question of the safety of commercial air- 
craft flying in the vicinity of, or inadvert- 
ently crossing, international frontiers: At its 
682d and 683d meetings on December 5 and 
6, the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee considered an item proposed by 
Israel, the question of the safety of commer 
cial aircraft flying in the vicinity of, or in 
advertently crossing, international frontiers. 
Under the terms of an Israel draft resolu- 
tion,” the Assembly, mindful of a number of 
incidents which had occurred in recent years 
involving attacks on civilian aircraft inno 
cently deviating from fixed plans in the 
vicinity of, or across international frontiers, 
would 1) call upon all states to take the 
necessary measures to avoid the recurrence 
of such incidents in the future; and 2) in 
vite the attention of the appropriate inter 
national organizations to the resolution and 
to the debate on the question held by the 
Assembly at its tenth session. 

A number of representatives expressed 
their support for the draft resolution before 
the Committee, the Netherlands delegate 
remarking that the incidents referred to in 
the Israel draft were certainly a matter for 
consideration by the UN, since they affected 
relations between states, and for the Third 
Committee, since they caused loss of human 
life. The representatives of Syria and Saudi 
Arabia, however, felt that the Third Com- 
mittee was not competent to consider the 
technical aspects of the question which 
might better be dealt with by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, and 
that the resolution would be open to abuse 
in the future by states which imight use 
ostensibly commercial aircraft to carry out 
reconnaissance flights over foreign territory. 
The representative of Saudi Arabia added 
that while every question affecting human 
relations had its humanitarian aspects, it 
was hardly feasible for the Committee to 
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deal with all questions submitted to it on 
humanitarian grounds. 

Amendments to the Israel draft resolution 
were proposed by Afghanistan” and Czecho 
slovakia.” Under the Afghanistani amend 
ments, which were accepted by the Israel 
delegate, 1) the preambular paragraph be 
came more general in scope, referring sim 
ply to incidents, rather than to a number 
of incidents which had occurred in recent 
years, and 2) the operative paragraph call 
ing upon states to take preventive measures 
was shortened so that states were asked to 
take necessary measures to avoid such inci 
dents, rather than to avoid the recurrence 
of such incidents in the future. The amend 
ment proposed by Czechoslovakia would 
have deleted the preambular reference to 
incidents involving attacks on commercial 
aircraft, so that the preamble would refer 
simply to incidents involving such aircraft. 
After rejecting the Czechoslovak amend 
ment by 23 votes to 6 with 18 abstentions, 
the Committee approved the Israel draft 
resolution, as amended, by 35 votes to o 
with 13 abstentions. At its 554th plenary 
meeting on December 14, the Assembly 
adopted the draft resolution by a vote of 
45 to o with 13 abstentions. 


Other Social Matters: From its 660th 
meeting on November 14 through its 662d 
meeting on November 16, the Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural Committee consid- 
ered a resolution adopted by the Economix 
and Social Council at its 20th session deal- 
ing with technical assistance and advisory 
services in the field of human rights.” Dur 
ing the discussion of the proposal some 
delegates, among them those of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada and Saudi 
Arabia, expressed doubts as to the advis 
ability and utility of the proposed program. 
Among the points they raised were that 1) 
few governments had previously taken ad 
vantage of services already available under 
the various resolutions which the resolution 
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under consideration would consolidate, and 
it was not to be anticipated that there would 
be a much greater response in the future; 
2) it was doubtful whether technical as- 
sistance would in fact further the cause of 
human rights, since what was needed was 
not technical knowledge but a willingness 
on the part of governments to take action 
to promote and safeguard human rights; 
and 3) that such a program might detract 
from and work to the detriment of the ex- 
isting areas of technical assistance. 

A majority of the delegates, however, 
favored the proposal, which was defended 
at some length by the representative of the 
United States. Those delegates felt that 
the UN should be ready to render advisory 
services in human rights to such govern- 
ments as desired them, and emphasized that 
the draft before the Committee was a ra- 
tional consolidation of a number of existing 
resolutions authorizing assistance in various 
aspects of human rights and would further- 
more, fill any existing gaps. In regard to 
the value of technical assistance in human 
rights, some representatives observed that a 
valuable opportunity would be provided for 
exchanging information and experience 
through the proposed seminars and fellow- 
ships, even in the event that the sending of 
experts in such matters as judicial reform 
to countries requesting them did not prove 
to be successful. 

During the discussion of the draft resolu- 
tion approved by ECOSOC, amendments 
and suggestions concerning it were orally 
proposed by the representatives of Afghan- 
istan, Canada, Denmark, Lebanon and the 
United States. A revised text of the draft 
resolution,” embodying the proposed amend- 
ments, was considered by the Committee; 
in adopting the amendments, which were 
for the most part of a drafting nature, the 
Committee also added two further operative 
paragraphs. The first of these requested 
the SecretaryGeneral to inform Member 
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states of the new program and of the proce- 
dures to be followed in obtaining assistance, 
and the second requested ECOSOC to sub- 
mit to the thirteenth session of the Assem- 
bly a report evaluating the projects carried 
out under the program of advisory services 
in human rights, with particular reference 
to the extent to which the projects had 
furthered the aims and purposes of the UN 
in the field of human rights, and making 
recommendations concerning the future of 
the program. The draft resolution recom- 
mended by ECOSOC as a whole, as 
amended, was then adopted by 50 votes to 
o with 4 abstentions. 

At its plenary meeting on December 14, 
the Assembly approved the draft resolution 
by a vote of 51 to o with 5 abstentions. 

Draft resolutions on several other ques- 
tions raised in Chapters V and VI of the 
report of ECOSOC to the Assembly” were 
considered by the Committee after it had 
held a general debate on Chapters V and 
VI of the report during its 678th through 
651st meetings, from December 1 to 5. On 
the question of the Convention on the 
Status of Stateless Persons, the Committee at 
its 681st meeting adopted by 22 votes to o 
with 1o abstentions a draft resolution co- 
sponsored by Costa Rica, Denmark, El Sal- 
vador, the Netherlands and Norway;” in it, 
the Assembly, recalling a resolution adopted 
at its seventh session,” and taking note of a 
UN conference on the status of stateless 
persons held at UN Headquarters in Sep- 
tember 1954, and in particular the adoption 
and opening for signature of the Conven- 
tion Relating to the Status of Stateless 
Persons of September 28, 1954,” and con- 
sidering that, under the terms of its article 
35, the Convention was open for signature 
or for accession by 4) any Member of the 
UN, 4) any other state invited to attend the 
UN conference on the status of stateless 
persons, and ¢) any state to which an invi- 
tation to sign or accede might be addressed 

See International Organization, VII, p. 90 
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by the Assembly, and considering that not 
all states members of a specialized agency 
or parties to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice had been invited to attend 
the conference, 1) requested the Secretary- 
General to invite any non-member state not 
invited to attend the conference but which 
was, or became, a member of any special- 
ized agency or a party to the Statute of the 
Court, to accede to the Convention; and 2) 
expressed the earnest hope that governments 
would take prompt action for the early rati- 
fication of, or accession to, the Convention. 
At its 554th plenary meeting on December 
14, the Assembly adopted the draft resolu- 
tion by a vote of 33 to o with 23 abstentions. 

At its 667th meeting on December 3, the 
Committee turned to the agenda item “rec- 
ommendations concerning international re- 
spect for the right of peoples and nations to 
self-determination”, concerning which it 
had before it the relevant section of the re- 
port of ECOSOC and a note by the Secre- 
tary-General* summarizing previous action 
on the question and transmitting the texts 
of the resolutions adopted by ECOSOC at 
its 20th session.” The representative of 
Afghanistan proposed, in view of the small 
amount of time the Committee would be 
able to devote to it during the remainder 
of the tenth session, that consideration of 
the item be postponed until the eleventh ses 
sion. The Committee adopted the proposal 
without objection, and at its 554th plenary 
meeting on December 14 the Assembly ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and accordingly decided to consider 
the iter at its eleventh session. 

From its 662d through 667th meetings, 
from November 16 through 21, the Com- 
mittee discussed a draft convention on the 
nationality of married women which had 
been prepared by the Commission on the 
Status of Women” with the recommenda 
tion that such a convention be adopted. 

Debate in the Committee centered on the 
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first three articles of the draft convention, 
containing the substantive provisions, which 
provided that 1) each contracting state agree 
that neither the celebration nor the dissolu- 
tion of a marriage between one of its na 
tionals and an alien, nor the change of 
nationality by the husband during marriage, 
should automatically affect the nationality 
of the wife (article 1); 2) each contracting 
state agree that neither the voluntary ac 
quisition of the nationality of another state 
nor the renunciation of its nationality by 
one of its nationals should prevent the re 
tention of its nationality by the wife of such 
national (article 2); and 3) each contracting 
state agree a) that the alien wife of one of 
its nationals might, at her request, acquire 
the nationality of her husband through 
specially privileged naturalization proce 
dures, subject however to such limitations 
as might be imposed in the interests of na 
tional security and public policy, and 6) 
that the convention should not be construed 
as affecting any legislation or judicial prac 
tice by which the alien wife of one of its 
nationals might, at her request, acquire her 
husband's nationality as a matter of right. 
A few representatives considered that the 
adoption by the Assembly of a draft con 
vention was inadvisable, and urged that the 
proposed text be referred to the International 
Law Commission for consideration by that 
body in conjunction with the larger subject 
of nationality; against this point of view it 
was noted that the Commission, which had 
a heavy agenda, was unlikely to deal with 
the subject of nationality in the near future. 
Some debate arose as to the advisability of 
drafting a separate convention on a single 
phase of the nationality problem. In this 
connection, supporters of the draft conven 
tion pointed to its simplicity. These mem 
bers believed that adoption of the draft 
would neither prejudice nor complicate the 
solution of related problems such as the 
nationality of children of mixed marriages 
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and conflicts of law on divorce and inheri- 
tance. Meanwhile, the convent on would 
afford to married women a right expressed 
in the Declaration of Human Rights, by 
providing that the wife's nationality would 
not be conditional on that of her husband, 
and it would also remove some of the difh- 
culties suffered by a woman married to a 
national of another country by ensuring 
more consistency in nationality laws. 

Two general objections were raised with 
respect to the substantive articles of the 
draft convention: some representatives were 
disappointed that the draft convention, in 
their view, fell short of providing absolute 
equality of the sexes in nationality matters, 
while others felt that the text over-empha 
sized the principle of equality of husband 
and wife at the expense of the more vital 
principle of unity of the family. A number 
of draft amendments to the convention 
were submitted which reflected the criti- 
cisms of their sponsors.” 

At its 664th meeting, the Committee ap- 
pointed representatives of the Dominican 
Republic, Australia, Belgium, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom members of a 
working party which considered the draft 
convention and the proposed amendments. 
The working party recommended adoption 
of the text of the preamble, with a minor 
drafting change, and the first two articles of 
the draft convention as recommended by 
ECOSOC; in regard to article 3, the work- 
ing party reported that it favored an 
Australian draft amendment to the first 
paragraph” which provided somewhat more 
latitude for a government in rejecting the 
application for its nationality of an alien 
wife of one of its citizens. An oral pro- 
cedural proposal by the representative of the 
United Kingdom, as amended by the repre 
sentative of the Dominican Republic, to refer 
the second part (articles 4 to 11), which 
contained the final clauses and amendments 
submitted to them, to the Legal (Sixth) 
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Committee for consideration at the tenth 
session, was approved by the Committee by 
32 votes to 3 with g abstentions. The Com- 
mittee then voted on the preamble and 
the first three articles as transmitted by 
ECOSOC, The preamble was adopted by 
37 votes to o with 11 abstentions, A Neth- 
erlands amendment to article 1, under 
which the nationality of a wife would not 
be automatically affected without her being 
given an opportunity to retain her own na- 
tionality by giving notice of her desire to do 
so, was rejected by a vote of 17 to 3 with 30 
abstentions, a Peruvian amendment to arti- 
cle 1 under which the words “one of its 
nationals and an alien” would be replaced 
by the words “a national of one state and a 
national of another state” was rejected by 
17 votes to 1 with 30 abstentions, following 
which article 1, with a minor drafting 
amendment, was approved by 34 votes to 1 
with 14 abstentions. Article 2, with a simi- 
lar minor drafting change, was approved by 
a vote of 38 to o with 12 abstentions; in 
the voting on article 3, the Australian 
amendment was approved, after the portion 
which would have given a contracting state 
greater latitude in rejecting an application 
for acquisition of its nationality was re- 
jected; article 3, with the drafting changes 
included in the approved part of the Aus- 
tralian amendment, was then approved by 
31 votes to o with 10 abstentions. The 
preamble and first three articles were then 
approved by the Committee by 35 votes to 
3 with 13 abstentions. 

At its 554th plenary meeting on Decem 
ber 14, the Assembly took note of the pre- 
amble and first three articles of the draft 
convention and decided to refer the item to 
the eleventh session of the Assembly; in so 
doing, it acted on the recommendation of 
the rapporteur of the Third Committee, who 
informed the Assembly that the draft con- 
vention could not be opened for signature 
and ratification since the Sixth Committee 
had been unable to complete consideration 
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of articles 4 to 11, and that after a pro 
cedural debate it had adopted a draft resolu- 
tion” requesting the Third Committee to 
specify its request in more precise terms at 
the following session. 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


Information from non-self-governing ter- 
ritories: From its 472d meeting on October 
6 through its 487th meeting on October 26, 
the Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (Fourth) Committee considered 
concurrently two agenda items: 1) the ques 
tion of the renewal of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter 
ritories’ and 2) information from non-self- 
governing territories, which was sub-divided 
into a) information on social conditions, 4) 
information on other conditions, ¢) general 
questions relating to the transmission and 
examination of information, and d) offers 
of study and training facilities under a 
previous General Assembly resolution. The 
general debate was opened by the chairman 
of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories (Scott) who 
introduced the committee’s report,’ which 
had focused primarily on social conditions 
in the non-self-governing territories. Opin- 
ion was divided as to the value of the com 
mittee’s report, with some representatives 
maintaining that it was an undeniable im 
provement on the rather abstract report on 
economic conditions considered by the Trus- 
teeship Committee at the ninth session of 


the General Assembly,’ and other represent 


atives declaring it was much too vague and 
contained inadequate information. Repre 
sentatives also disagreed on whether the 
indigenous inhabitants had made any prog 
ress toward self-government; delegates from 
the Soviet Union and other people's democ 
racies asserted that no progress had been 
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made, while in general other representatives 
held the opposite opinion. 

Many representatives commented on the 
racial discrimination existing in some of the 
non-self-governing territories, especially in 
east and central Africa. There was general 
agreement that laws should be passed by 
the administering members to abolish the 
manifestations of racial prejudice. The 
representative for Haiti (Dorsinville) sug- 
gested that it might be useful for the Trus- 
teeship Committee to have a list of the 
discriminatory laws in force in certain non 
self-governing territories, together with in- 
formation concerning what steps the admin- 
istering authorities were taking to eliminate 
such laws. While some representatives felt 
that the administering members were not 
taking enough action in combating racial 
discrimination, the representative for the 
United Kingdom (Gidden) pointed out 
various successful measures that the United 
Many 


representatives maintained that improve 


Kingdom had taken in this regard. 


ment in educational facilities for the indige- 
nous inhabitants would greatly reduce racial 
discrimination against them. 

It was generally agreed by the represent 
atives taking part in the debate that com 
munity development programs were capable 
of wide application in the non-self-governing 
territories and that they were an excellent 
way for the indigenous inhabitants to pre 
The 
administering members were criticized by 
some delegations for not transmitting ade 
quate information on labor statistics and 


pare for eventual self-government. 


political developments in the non-self-gov 
erning territories. 

Two draft resolutions had been included 
in the report of the Committee on Informa 
tion. The first, dealing with social condi 
tions in the territories, proposed that the 
Assembly, noting the report on social con 
ditions prepared in 1955 by the Committee 
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on Information from Non-Self4Governing 
Territories, should 1) approve this report as 
a supplement to the report prepared in 
1952, and 2) invite the Secretary-General to 
communicate the report, for their considera- 
tion, to Members of the UN responsible for 
the administration of 
territories, to 


non-self-governing 
the Economic and Social 
Council, to the Trusteeship Council, and to 
the specialized agencies concerned. The 
Soviet delegate (Tazhibaev) stated that his 
delegation would not vote in favor of the 
draft resolution since it felt that the report 
of the Committee on information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories did not ac- 
curately reflect the real state of affairs in the 
territories or contain the necessary recom- 
mendations for the correction of unsatisfac- 
tory social conditions there, 

At the 482d meeting of the Committee on 
October 21, Egypt, El Salvador, Indonesia, 
Liberia, and Mexico joint 
amendment’ to the draft resolution which 
had the effect of according recognition to 
the contribution which the specialized agen 


submitted a 


cies were beginning to make to the develop- 
ment of the territories and which expressed 
the hope that collaboration between the 
Secretary-General and the specialized agen 


cies, and between the administering mem- 
bers and the international bodies concerned, 
would be maintained and extended. At 
the same meeting, the representatives for 
the United Kingdom and Guatemala orally 
proposed minor amendments in the word 
ing of the joint amendment, which were ac 
cepted by the sponsors of the five-power 
amendment. At the 483d meeting of the 
Committee on October 21, the Soviet repre- 
sentative orally proposed a minor change in 
wording to the joint amendment which was 
also accepted by the sponsors, At the 
same meeting the Committee unanimously 
adopted the joint amendment and after a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the Commit- 
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tee adopted the draft resolution as a whole 
as amended by a vote of 42 to o with 6 
abstentions. 

The second draft resolution contained in 
the report of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
concerned the renewal of the committee." 

At the 483d meeting of the Committee 
the representative for India submitted a 
draft resolution’ which, after considering in 
the preamble that it would be useful to 
examine information regarding programs 
and progress in the field of community de- 
velopment in non-self-governing territories, 
proposed in the operative part that the 
Standard Form used by administering mem- 
bers be amended to provide for the trans- 
mission of information on various aspects of 
community development and requested ad- 
ministering members to supply up-to-date 
information on 1) basic programs and prog- 
ress in the field of community development; 
2) administrative organization at the terri- 
torial level primarily responsible for en- 
couraging and supporting these programs; 
3) methods used in this field; and 4) train- 
ing of community development officers and 
local leaders in the use of community de- 
velopment methods. After oral suggestions 
by the Australian representative, the Indian 
representative made minor revisions in his 
draft resolution.” Three amendments were 
submitted on the phrase in the preamble 
which considered that it would be useful to 
examine information on community devel- 
opment. The first amendment,’ submitted 
by the Belgian delegate, would make it clear 
that the information would be useful to the 
powers Denmark then  sub- 
mitted an amendment” which would em- 
phasize the importance of the information 
rather than its usefulness; the Indian repre- 
sentative accepted this amendment and the 
representative of Belgium withdrew his 
amendment. The Yugoslav representative 


concerned, 
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re-introduced as an amendment the original 
Indian text of the phrase in question, and 
the Belgian representative re-introduced his 
amendment. At its 484th meeting on Oc- 
tober 24, the Committee rejected the Bel- 
gian amendment by a vote of 30 to 7 with 
17 abstentions. The Yugoslav amendment 
was approved by a vote of 37 to g with 8 
abstentions, which in effect restored the 
original text. After a paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote, the resolution as a whole as 
amended was adopted by a vote of 47 to 0 
with 5 abstentions. 

At the 484th meeting, Burma and Yugo 
slavia submitted a draft resolution” concern- 
ing educational advancement in non-self- 
governing territories. Under the terms of 
the draft resolution, the Assembly would 
1) take note of the report presented by the 
Secretary-General to the General Assembly 
at its tenth session on offers of study and 
training facilities by Member states to resi- 
dents of the territories,” and 2) invite the 
Secretary-General to prepare, for the infor- 
mation of the General Assembly at its fu- 
ture sessions, reports giving further details 
relating to the offers and the use made of 
them. At the same meeting, the Commit 
tee unanimously adopted the draft resolu 
tion. 

Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Greece, Guatemala, Syria, and Yugoslavia 
submitted a draft resolution” at the Commit- 
tee’s 485th meeting on October 25 which 
proposed that the Assembly 1) express the 
opinion that an examination of the progress 
achieved in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories since the establishment of the UN, 
based on 
administering members, would be highly 
desirable; 2) consider that such an examina- 
tion would require careful preparation with 
the assistance of the specialized agencies 
concerned; and 3) invite the Secretary- 
General, after consultation with the special- 
ized agencies concerned, to submit to the 
Assembly, for consideration at its eleventh 


information received from the 
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regular session, a report on the main points 
that might be useful in such an examina 
tion. During the discussion on the dratt 
resolution the Australian representative 
(Joske) asked questions of the sponsors as 
to the meaning of various provisions in the 
resolution, such as 1) why had the sponsors 
felt it necessary to mention that, in certain 
cases, administering members had volun 
tarily transmitted political information, 2) 
would the political information transmitted 
by some administering members be taken 
into account in the report, 3) would the 
examination of the territories be 
separately or collectively, 4) would the final 
report be purely factual or would it also 


made 


contain conclusions and recommendations, 
and 5) who was to draw up the final report. 
The representative for Ecuador declared 
that the co-sponsors felt that the imtention 
of the draft resolution was clear. He stated 
that most of the questions put by the Aus 
tralian representative were irrelevant to the 
scope and purpose of the draft resolution, 
and could be answered at the cleventh ses- 
sion of the Assembly. He stated that the 
preliminary summary might be by terri- 
tories, since that was the form in which the 
information was received, and it was not 
proposed to analyse information on political 
development in the territories, but to sum 
marize such information. 

At the 487th meeting of the Trusteeship 
Committee on October 26, the representa 
tive for Pakistan submitted an amendment” 
to the draft resolution which would permit 
the Secretary-General to use in his report 
information from ofhcial publications of ad 
ministering members or inter-governmental 
bodies on matters relating to non-self-gov 
erning territories in addition to material 


specifically supplied to him by the adminis 


tering members. After some discussion, the 
representative of Pakistan withdrew his 
amendment as he felt that it was not essen 
tial at the present stage to specify the 
sources of information which should be used 
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in the report. At the same meeting, after 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the draft 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 39 to 0 
with 12 abstentions. 

At the 486th meeting on October 25, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Honduras submitted a draft resolution” on 
collaboration of the UN with non-govern- 
mental or voluntary organizations in non- 
self-governing territories. Under the terms of 
the resolution, the Assembly 1) invited non- 
governmental organizations concerned with 
the economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the territories to submit infor- 
mation on the territories to the Assembly, 
2) invited the Secretary-General to com- 
municate his summaries and analyses of 
information from non-self-governing terri- 
tories to these non-governmental organiza 
tions, and 3) instructed the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter 
ritories to submit, in its report to the eleventh 
regular session of the Assembly, proposals 
concerning methods for enlisting the aid of 
these non-governmental organizations with 
a view to a more expert examination of 
information on conditions in non-self-gov- 


erning territories. After a brief discussion, 


one of the co-sponsors, the representative 


for Guatemala, stated that the sponsors of 
the draft resolution did not wish to force a 
lengthy debate or a hasty vote on the resolu- 
tion; he therefore proposed that the draft 
resolution be referred either to the eleventh 
session of the Assembly, or to the Commit 
tee on Information, or to any other body 
that might be set up if the Committee on 
Information were not renewed. After hear- 
ing this statement, the representative for 
Denmark moved that debate on the draft 
resolution be adjourned; the motion was 
adopted by a vote of 14 to o with 33 absten- 
tions. According to the chairman of the 
Trusteeship Committee, the Committee's 
vote did not affect the sponsors’ freedom 
to present their draft resolution at the 
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eleventh session in any manner they felt 
was appropriate. 

The General Assembly considered the four 
draft resolutions at its 541st plenary meet- 
ing on November 8. The first resolution, 
dealing with social conditions in the terri- 
tories, was adopted by a vote of 51 to o with 
6 abstentions; the second, regarding com- 
munity development, was adopted by a vote 
of 53 to o with 5 abstentions; the third, on 
educational advancement, was unanimously 
adopted; and the fourth, concerning prog- 
ress achieved by the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, was adopted by a vote of 45 to o 
with 12 abstentions, 


Renewal of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
From its 472d meeting on October 6 
through its 487th meeting on October 26, 
the Trusteeship Committee considered con- 
currently two agenda items: 1) information 
from non-self-governing territories” and 2) 
the question of the renewal of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. During the debate on 
the question of renewal of the committee, 
most of the representatives expressed the 
opinion that the committee should be re 
newed, and a number of them felt it should 
be renewed on a permanent basis instead of 
for a period of three years. Among those 
who favored the renewal of the committee, 
but without any modifications in its terms 
of reference, tenure, or composition was the 
representative for the United States (Bell) 
who felt that any changes in the commit- 
tee might jeopardize cooperation between 
administering and non-administering mem 
bers. The representative of Belgium (Ryck- 
mans) declared that his delegation opposed 
renewal of the committee as it felt that the 
results of the committee’s work were not 
encouraging, and in the opinion of the Bel- 
gian delegation, the committee would not 
be able to achieve better results in the 
future, especially in view of the lack of 
political information at its disposal. He 
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maintained that the Belgian delegation had 
transmitted all the information which it was 
required to transmit and it would have sent 
much more if the information was used 
only “for information purposes”, but it 
would not furnish the Assembly with the 
means of exercising a form of supervision 
which was not sanctioned by the Charter. 
At its 487th through 489th meetings on 
October 26 and October 27, the Trusteeship 
Committee considered the second draft reso- 
lution contained in the report” of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Sel! 
Governing Territories. The draft resolution 
proposed that the Assembly 1) decide to 
continue the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories on the 
same basis for a further three-year period; 
2) decide that the committee should be com- 
posed of the administering members and 
an equal number of non-administering 
members elected by the Trusteeship Com 
mittee, on behalf of the Assembly, on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible; 3) 
invite members of the Committee on In 
formation to continue to attach to their 
delegations persons especially qualified in 
the functional fields with which the com 
concerned; 4) invite the ad 
ministering members to attach to their 
delegations indigenous persons especially 
qualified to speak on economic, social, and 
educational policies in the territories; 5) 
instruct the Committee on Information to 
submit to the regular sessions of the Assem 
bly reports containing any procedural and 
substantive recommendations which it might 
have concerning functional fields in general, 
and 6) consider that the committee should 
give special attention to educational, eco 
nomic, and social conditions in the terri 


mittee was 


tories in that order. 

Burma, Liberia, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Thailand jointly submitted an amendment” 
to the resolution which would add another 
provision authorizing the Committee on In- 
formation to 4) give attention to problems 


" General Assembly Offictal Records (ioth session 


upplements 16 aad 16A 


which occurred in similar forms in, or which 
had features common to, a number of ter- 
ritories or groups of territories and 6) ex 
amine and report on the methods adopted 
for the solution of those problems and the 
results which had been achieved. During 
the discussion of the amendment the repre 
sentative for the United Kingdom (Gidden ) 
expressed the view that the amendment was 
an extension of the existing terms of refer 
ence of the Committee on Information, and 
if the amendment was adopted, the United 
Kingdom would not take part in the work 
of the committee. Because of the United 
Kingdom's position, the chairman of the 
Trusteeship Committee appealed to the 
sponsors of the joint amendment to with 
draw it or resubmit it at a more appropriate 
time since in his opinion the absence of the 
United Kingdom would make the task ol 
the Committee on Information more difh 
cult, if not impossible, The chairman was 
supported in his appeal by statements by 
the representatives of the United States, In 
dia, and China. After some consideration, 
the sponsors of the amendment decided to 
withdraw it. 

Peru introduced an amendment” to the 
draft resolution which would add a provi 
sion to the resolution whereby the Assembly 
would decide at its regular session in 195% 
to reconsider the question of continuing the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self 
Governing Territories, together with the 


questions of the composition and terms of 


reference of any such future committee. At 
the suggestion of the representative for 
Czechoslovakia (Kaisr), the Peruvian rep- 
resentative made a minor drafting change 
in his amendment. 
ment was adopted by a vote of 43 to o with 
4 abstentions. 
graph vote, the draft resolution as a whole 
as amended was adopted by a vote of 48 to 


The Peruvian amend 


After a paragraph-by-para 


o with 2 abstentions. 
meeting on November % the General As 
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sembly adopted the resolution by a vote of 
54 to 1 with 2 abstentions. 

At its 512th meeting on November 17, 
the Trusteeship Committee, acting on be- 
half of the Assembly, elected China, India, 
Iraq, and Venezuela to membership in the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories to fill the vacancies 
caused by the expiration of the terms of 
Brazil, China, India, and Iraq. 

Ouestion of South West Africa: From its 
49ist meeting on October 31 through its 
508th meeting on November 14 and from 
its 510th meeting on November 15 through 
its 512th meeting on November 17, the Trus- 
teeship Committee considered the question 
of South West Africa under three sub- 
headings: a) the advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice on voting 
procedure on questions relating to reports 
and petitions concerning the Territory of 
South West Africa;” 6) the substantive as 
pects of the report of the Committee on 
South West Africa;” and ¢) the question 


of the admissibility of oral hearings by the 
Committee on South West Africa. 

During discussion of the first sub-item 
the representative for the United States 
(Bell) expressed the hope that the Assem- 
bly would accept and endorse the Court's 
advisory opinion of June 7, 1955 concerning 


South West Africa. Mr. Bell maintained 
that, on the basis of the Court's opinion, it 
was now clear that the Assembly was acting 
correctly in applying the two-thirds major- 
ity rule in voting on South West African 
questions. As in previous Assembly ses- 
sions, the representative for South Africa 
(Sole) contended that the mandate in re- 
spect of South West Africa had lapsed and 
the South African government had no other 
international commitments as a result of the 
demise of the League of Nations; therefore, 
Mr. Sole declared that his government did 


» Por consideration of the question of voting proce- 
dure on questions relating to reports and petitions con 
cerning the Territory of South West Africa at the ninth 
session of the General Assembly, see International Or- 
ganization, 1X, p. 1259-128; for a summary of the ad- 
visory opinion of the International Court of Justice 
requested by the ninth session of the General Assembly 
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not recognize or accept the 1955 advisory 
opinion of the Court. A draft resolution 
sponsored by Mexico, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand, and the United 
States” proposed that the Assembly accept 
and endorse the advisory opinion of June 
7, 1955 of the International Court of Justice 
on voting procedure on questions relating 
to reports and petitions concerning South 
West Africa. The Committee adopted the 
resolution by a vote of 44 to o with 4 absten- 
tions. At its 550th plenary meeting on 
December 3, the Assembly approved the 
resolution by a vote of 54 to o with 4 absten- 
tions. 

At its 4g1st meeting, the Committee be- 
gan a general debate on conditions in South 
West Africa on the basis of the report of 
the Committee on South West Africa. Since 
the South African government had refused 
to submit an annual report concerning South 
West Africa to the committee, the com 
mittee had obtained the information for 
the report from other sources. Although the 
representative for South Africa contended 
that the report contained many inaccuracies, 
the representatives taking part in the debate 
seemed to feel that the report gave a reliable 
indication of conditions in the territory. 
Many representatives expressed concern at 
the fact that there were no regulations or 
legislation defining the status of the terri- 
tory’s indigenous inhabitants who were re- 
garded as stateless persons under the protec 
tion of the South African government. 
Other matters of concern to the representa- 
tives of the Trusteeship Committee were 
inter alia 1) the integration of certain 
departments of the South West African 
administration into the administrative ma- 
chinery of South Africa, 2) the prohibition 
against voting by indigenous inhabitants; 
3) the lack of development of local self- 
government; 4) the apartheid legislation; 


on voting procedure on questions relating to reports 
and petitions concerning the Territory of South West 
Africa, see International Organization, 1X, p. 417-418 
™ General Assembly Official Records (10th session), 
Supplement 12; for a summary of this report, see 
International Org. jon, IX, p. 902-505. 
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and 5) alienation of native land. Some 
representatives suggested that the indige- 
nous inhabitants of South West Africa be 
allowed to decide whether they wished their 
territory to become a part of the Union of 
South Africa, a UN trust territory, or an 
independent state. In general, representa- 
tives taking part in the debate agreed with 
the conclusions of the report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa that there had 
been no significant improvement in the 
welfare of the native inhabitants since the 
previous report. 

The Committee considered the three draft 
resolutions contained in the report of the 
Committee on South West Africa. The 
first, adopted by a vote of 32 to 3 with 9 
abstentions, noted the petition from the 
Rehoboth Community and requested South 
Africa to allow the Rehoboth Community 
self-government according to the agreement 
of August 17, 1923, and to make an early 
and equitable settlement of the land alien- 
ated from the Rehoboth Community. In 
the second draft resolution, the Assembly 


after noting that three petitioners from 
South West Africa had requested that the 
UN submit the question of the status of 


South West Africa to the International 
Court of Justice for its compulsory jurisdic- 
tion, and had raised questions regarding 
racially discriminatory measures applied 
against the African population of the terri 
tory, referred the petitioners to the advisory 
opinion of the Court of July 11, 1950” and 
decided to transmit to the petitioners the 
report and observations of the second ses- 
sion of the Committee on South West 
Africa regarding conditions in the territory. 
The resolution was adopted by the Com- 
mittee by a vote of 38 to o with 7 absten- 
tions. The third draft resolution, containing 
the same provisions as those of the second, 
except that it involved the request of one 
petitioner instead of three, was adopted by 
a vote of 39 to o with 7 abstentions. At its 
ssoth plenary meeting, the Assembly 


™ For information on the advisory opinion of 1950, 
see International Organization, 1V, p. 476-474. 


adopted the three resolutions contained in 
the report of the Committee on South West 
Africa. The first was adopted by a vote of 
44 to 2 with 11 abstentions, the second by a 
vote of 47 to o with 8 abstentions, and the 
third by a vote of 50 to o with 9 abstentions, 

The Trusteeship Committee resubmitted 
to the Assembly two resolutions dealing 
with petitions concerning South West 
Africa” which the Assembly, at its ninth 
session, had decided to defer voting on until 
the Court's advisory opinion had been re 
ceived. The first draft resolution invited 
the President of the Assembly to use his 
good offices with the Union government to 
assist the petitioner to obtain a passport to 
study abroad. The Danish representative 
orally proposed an amendment to it which 
recommended that the Secretary-General 
rather than the President of the Assembly 
carry out the task. After the Assembly ap- 
proved the amendment, it adopted the draft 
resolution as amended by a vote of 45 to 7 
with 4 abstentions. The other resolution, 
adopted by a vote of 45 to 2 with g absten 
tions, proposed that the General Assembly 
note the petitioner's allegations regarding 
discriminatory educational measures against 
the native inhabitants and decide to trans 
mit to the petitioner those sections of the 
report and observations of the Committee 
on South West Africa dealing with educa- 
tion and the transfer of control over native 
affairs wherein the committee expressed its 
concern over those matters. 

The Committee had before it and consid 
ered concurrently two draft resolutions 
concerning the status of South West Africa. 
The draft resolution sponsored by Burma, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, India, 
Syria, Thailand, and Yugoslavia,” proposed 
that the Assembly 1) reiterate its previous 
resolutions which had stated that the terri 
tory should be placed under the trusteeship 
system, and 2) reassert that the normal way 
of modifying the present international status 
of the territory would be to place it under 


™* Document A/2747/Add.1 
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the trusteeship system by means of a trus- 
teeship agreement in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter XII of the Charter. 
Under the terms of a draft resolution spon- 
sored by Haiti, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, 
and Saudi Arabia™ the Assembly 1) called 
upon the government of South Africa not 
to take any action tending to modify the 
status of South West Africa without prior 
consultation with and consent of the UN; 
2) considered that the inhabitants of the ter 
ritory should be consulted on any proposal 
for a modification of the status of the terri- 
tory; and 3) requested the Secretary General 
to a) contact the Union government to find 
out whether it had any such proposal, 6) 
consider its suggestions as to the manner in 
which the population concerned might be 
consulted, and ¢) report to the Assembly on 
the results of his talks with the Union gov- 
ernment. At the Committee's 498th meeting 
on November 7, this draft resolution was 
withdrawn after the Committee had adopted 
the eight-power draft resolution by a vote of 
40 to 2 with 10 abstentions. At its 550th 
plenary meeting the General Assembly 
adopted the eight-power resolution by a vote 
of 43 to 2 with 9 abstentions. 

The final draft resolution considered un- 
der the sub-item of substantive aspects of 
the report of the Committee on South West 
Africa, was submitted jointly by Denmark, 
Egypt, Guatemala, and India.” According 
to this draft resolution, the Assembly would 
1) express its appreciation of the work of 
the Committee on South West Africa; 2) 
take note of the observations of the com- 
mittee concerning conditions in the terri- 
tory; 3) draw to the attention of the govern- 
ment of South Africa the committee's report 
and observations and recommend that seri 
ous attention be given to them; 4) invite 
South Africa to cooperate with the com. 
mittee, and in particular to submit to the 
committee reports on its administration of 
South West Africa; and 5) request the com- 
mittee to take into account the discussions 


* Document A/C.4/L.410 
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in the Trusteeship Committee in the 
preparation of its next report. During dis- 
cussion on the resolution various amend- 
ments were submitted. An amendment 
proposed by Liberia” would add another 
operative paragraph to the draft resolution 
approving the report of the Committee on 
South West Africa. Under an amendment 
submitted by Indonesia, Iraq, Liberia, Saudi 
Arabia, and Yugoslavia,” the Assembly 
would urge the Union government to adopt 
measures to implement the observations and 
recommendations of the Committee on 
South West Africa in order to fulfill its 
obligations and responsibilities under the 
mandate, and would request the Committee 
on South West Africa, in preparing future 
reports, to include specific recommendations 
for action by South Africa on the various 
conditions in the territory. A proposal by 
the Argentinian representative that this 
amendment be changed so that the South 
African government would be urged to 
study the possibility of adopting measures 
to implement the recommendations of the 
committee was accepted by the sponsors of 
the amendment. Two oral amendments to 
the draft resolution submitted by the repre 
sentative of the Philippines had the purpose 
of clarifying the fact that South Africa 
should submit petitions as well as reports to 
the Committee on South West Africa. 

By a vote of 40 to 6 with 8 abstentions, 
the Committee adopted the Liberian amend- 
ment; and by a vote of 38 to 8 with 6 ab. 
stentions, adopted the five-power amend- 
ment as orally amended by Argentina. The 
Committee also adopted the oral amend- 
ments submitted by the Philippines. After 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote on the draft 
resolution, the resolution as a whole as 
amended was adopted by a vote of 42 to 2 
with g abstentions. The draft resolution 
was adopted by the Assembly by a vote of 
45 to 1 with 10 abstentions at its s5oth 
plenary mecting. 

From its 500th meeting on November 11 
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through its so6th meeting on November 14, 
the Trusteeship Committee considered the 
third sub-item under the question of South 
West Africa—the question of the admissi- 
bility of oral hearings by the Committee on 
South West Africa. Under the terms of a 
revised draft resolution” submitted by Mex 
ico, Pakistan, Syria, Thailand, and the 
United States the Assembly would 1) con- 
sider that, until such time as an agreement 
was reached between the UN and the Union 
of South Africa, the Committee on South 
West Africa, in dealing with requests for 
oral hearings, should adhere to the practice 
followed under the former mandates sys- 
tem, and 2) authorize the committee, when 
it received requests for oral hearings from 
petitioners, to inform such persons that they 
might present their views to the committee 
in writing. During discussion on the draft 
resolution, the majority of the representa 
tives expressed great disapproval of the reso 
lution on the grounds that 1) oral hearings 
would not be incompatible with the Court's 
advisory opinion of 1950, 2) there was no 
fundamental difference between written and 
oral petitions, 3) concessions to the Union 
government on the entire question of South 
West Africa did not seem to bring about 
any results, and 4) in view of South Africa’s 
refusal to supply information on the terri- 
tory, the granting of oral hearings was an 
excellent way of obtaining information on 
the territory. Since it was apparent that the 
revised resolution did not meet with the 
wishes of the majority of the representa- 
tives, the sponsors decided to withdraw it. 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, and Thailand 
submitted a draft resolution” which noted 
in the preamble that the Assembly had been 
requested by the Committee on South West 
Africa to decide whether or not the oral 
hearing of petitioners on matters relating to 
South West Africa was admissible before 
that committee, and stated that it accepted 
the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of July 11, 1950 in which the Court 


” Document A/C.4/L.415/Rev.1 
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stated inter alia that “the degree of super- 
vision to be exercised by the Assembly 
should not . . . exceed that which applied 
under the Mandates System, and should 
conform as far as possible to the procedure 
followed in this respect by the Council of 
the League of Nations”. In the resolution, 
the Assembly would request the Court to 
give an advisory opinion on whether or not 
it was consistent with the advisory opinion 
of the Court of July 11, 1950 for the Com 
mittee on South West Africa to grant oral 
hearings to petitioners on matters relating 
to South West Africa. A Peruvian amend. 
ment,” which proposed that mention of the 
advisory opinion of the Court of 1950 in the 
preamble of the draft resolution be deleted, 
was adopted by a vote of 24 to 4 with 20 
abstentions. The draft resolution as a whole 
as amended was adopted by the Committee 
by a vote of 23 to 5 with 21 abstentions. 

During its consideration of the question 
of oral hearings, the Committee decided to 
grant an oral hearing to a representative of 
the native inhabitants of South West Africa. 
After hearing his statement, Liberia intro 
duced a draft resolution” which proposed 
that the Assembly 1) take note of the state 
ments of the representative of the native 
inhabitants of the territory, 2) transmit to 
the Committee on South West Africa his 
statements for its study; and 3) recommend 
to the Committee on South West Africa 
that it give appropriate attention to the mat 
ters raised by the petitioner and report 
accordingly to the eleventh session of the 
Assembly. After minor changes recom 
mended by the Indian representative were 
approved, the draft resolution as a whole as 
amended was approved by a vote of 27 to 6 
with 16 abstentions. 

At its 550th plenary meeting the Assem 
bly approved the resolution on oral hearings 
by a vote of 32 to 5 with 19 abstentions, 


and approved the resolution regarding the 
statements of the representative for the na- 
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tive inhabitants of the territory by a vote of 
34 to 6 with 14 abstentions. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: With 
the participation of the Italian observer to 
the UN, the Trusteeship Committee held a 
general debate on the report of the Trustee- 
ship Council” from its 513th meeting on 
November 17 through its 518th meeting on 
November 23. Prior to the general debate, 
Israel submitted a draft resolution™ which 
proposed that the Committee establish a 
sub-committee composed of five members to 
study the advisability of establishing proce- 
dures for the acceptance and examination of 
petitions by the Committee, and to present, 
if possible, its report and recommendations 
to the Committee not later than December 
1, 1955. After the sponsor had accepted a 
minor oral revision by the United States rep 
resentative, the draft resolution as amended 
was voted upon and rejected by a vote of 
26 to 15 with 9 abstentions. The Commit- 
tee also granted requests for hearings from 
a petitioner from Somaliland under Italian 
administration and from three petitioners 
from the Cameroons under French admin- 
istration. Liberia submitted a draft resolu- 
tion” which proposed that the Secretary- 
General examine what measures could be 
taken to enable the petitioners from the 
Cameroons under French administration to 
obtain the necessary travel documents in 
order to proceed to UN Headquarters. The 
draft resolution was adopted by a vote of 
30 to 8 with 6 abstentions. 

At the 472d meeting of the Trusteeship 
Committee on October 6, El Salvador sub- 
mitted a draft resolution” concerning the 
attainment of self-government or independ- 
ence by the trust territories which proposed 
that the Trusteeship Committee establish a 
sub-committee, consisting of five members, 
which would, on the basis of all relevant 
official information available to it and in the 


™* General Assembly Oficial Records (toth session), 
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light of previous General Assembly resolu- 
tions on the subject, prepare a report de- 
scribing the situation in the trust territories 
and submit it to the Trusteeship Committee 
not later than November 1, 1955. After 
the resolution was briefly considered by the 
Committee, the representative of El Salva- 
dor withdrew it. El Salvador, Indonesia, 
and Liberia co-sponsored a draft resolution™ 
on the same subject which noted that the 
Trusteeship Council had not included in its 
most recent annual report a separate sec- 
tion dealing with information, conclusions, 
and recommendations on the attainment of 
self-government or independence in the 
various territories as requested by previous 
Assembly resolutions.” The resolution also 
1) drew the attention of the Trusteeship 
Council to the importance which the 
Assembly continued to attach to the ques- 
tion of attainment by the trust territories 
of the objective of self-government or 
independence; and 2) requested the Coun- 
cil to include in future reports a separate 
section containing information and recom- 
mendations on the attainment of | self- 
government or independence by the trust 
territories. During discussion on the draft 
resolution the representative for the United 
States (Bell) stated that he would vote 
against the resolution since in his opin- 
ion it would be difficult in a single section 
to include information on the different cir 
cumstances in each trust territory and to 
indicate progress already made in individual 
cases. According to Mr. Bell, the members 
of the Trusteeship Council felt that all as- 
pects of the development of a trust territory 
were interrelated, and that consequently in- 
formation, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions concerning the attainment of | self- 
government or independence should form 


an integral part of the Council's report on 


the territory concerned. The Belgian repre 
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sentative, who also opposed the draft resolu- 
tion, contended that it was impossible to 
single out the measures taken to bring a 
trust territory to self-government or inde- 
pendence; he declared that the proposed 
separate section would only be a summary 
of the entire report. The draft resolution 
was adopted by the Committee by a vote of 
34 to 7 with 5 abstentions. 

In regard to the question of the frontier 
between the trust territory of Somaliland 
under Italian administration and Ethiopia, 
a draft resolution was submitted by Colom 
bia, Greece, Mexico, the United States, and 
Yugoslavia and was revised by the sponsors” 
after a brief debate in the Committee. Un 
der the terms of the revised version, the 
General Assembly recommended that Italy 
and Ethiopia expedite their current direct 
negotiations in order that the frontier ques 
tion might be settled as soon as possible, 
and requested Italy and Ethiopia to report 
on the progress of these direct negotiations 
to the Assembly at its eleventh session. The 
Syrian representative submitted an amend 
ment” which recommended that negotia 
tions between the two governments be 
completed preferably before the eleventh 
session of the Assembly. The Syrian amend- 
ment. was adopted by a vote of 15 to 12 with 
19 abstentions; the draft resolution as a 
whole as amended was adopted by the Com- 
mittee by a vote of 36 to o with 12 absten- 
tions. 

Under the terms of a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Chile,” the Assembly noted the 
report of the Trusteeship Council and rec- 
ommended that the Council in its future 
deliberations take into account the com- 
ments and suggestions made during the 
tenth session of the Assembly in the course 
of considering the report. The draft resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 44 to o with 
5 abstentions. 

At its 557th plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 15 the Assembly considered the three 
resolutions referred to it by the Trusteeship 
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Committee. By a vote of 43 to 11 with g 
abstentions, the Assembly approved the res 
olution on the attainment by the trust terri- 
tories of the objective of self-government or 
independence. Two amendments were sub 
mitted orally on the resolution dealing with 
the frontier between Somaliland under 
Italian administration and Ethiopia. The 
first, submitted by Syria, proposed that nego- 
tiations between the two governments be 
completed by, rather than before, the 
eleventh session of the Assembly. The 
Ethiopian amendment recommended that 
the entire phrase in question be deleted. 
After approving the Syrian amendment by 
a vote of 17 to 6 with 38 abstentions, the 
Assembly rejected the Ethiopian amend- 
ment by a vote of 20 to 12 with 32 absten- 
tions, and adopted the draft resolution as 
amended by a vote of 45 to 1 with 13 ab 
stentions. The third resolution concerning 
the report of the Trusteeship Council was 
adopted by a vote of 57 to o with 7 absten- 
tions. 


Cessation of the transmission of informa 
tion under Article 73 (¢) of the Charter: 
During its 520th through 527th meetings, 
from November 24 through November 30, 
the Trusteeship Committee considered un 
der the general agenda item, consideration 
of communications relating to the cessation 
of the transmission of information under 
Article 73 (¢) of the Charter, two sub 
items: 4) a communication from the gov 
ernment of the Netherlands concerning the 
Netherlands Antilles and Surinam,” and 6) 
procedures concerning the consideration of 
communications, Discussion on the decision 
of the Netherlands government to cease 
transmitting information on Surinam and 
the Netherlands Antilles was opened by 
statements by members of the Netherlands 
delegation, Mr. Schurmann on behalf of the 
Netherlands, Mr. Ferrier and Mr. van 
Ommeren on behalf of Surinam, and Mr. 
Jonckheer on behalf of the Netherlands 
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Antilles.” They declared that the new Char- 
ter for the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
granted Surinam and the Netherlands An- 
tilles full and equal partnership with the 
Netherlands within the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. According to the Charter 
the three countries would conduct their 
own affairs autonomously and their com- 
mon affairs, such as international relations 
and defense, on a basis of equality. The 
representatives of the Netherlands delega- 
tion maintained that the Charter had not 
been imposed on the inhabitants of Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles, but had been 
drafted in joint consultation by the repre- 
sentatives of the three countries concerned; 
the parliaments of Surinam and the Nether- 
lands Antilles, which were elected on the 
basis of general franchise for men and 
women, had both unanimously adopted the 
Charter. The members of the Netherlands 
delegation explained that Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles had felt that the small 
size of their countries would have been a 


great handicap to them if they had become 
independent states, and that was the main 
reason they had chosen to associate them- 


selves with the Netherlands instead. How- 
ever, they asserted that if the time should 
come when they wanted their independence, 
they would be able to secede from the King- 
dom of the Netherlands although that fact 
was not explicitly stated in the Charter. 
Brazil and the United States submitted 
a revised draft resolution” which had taken 
into account oral amendments submitted 
by the representatives of India and Paki- 
stan. Under the provisions of the draft 
resolution, the Assembly 1) took note of 
the documentation submitted and the ex- 
planations provided to the effect that the 
inhabitants of Surinam and the Nether 
lands Antilles had expressed, through their 
freely elected representative bodies, their 
approval of the new constitutional order, 


“ For consideration of this question at the sixth ses 
sion of the Committee on Information from Non-Self 
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and 2) expressed the opinion that, on the 
basis of the information before it, as pre- 
sented by the Netherlands government, ces- 
sation of the transmission of information 
under Article 73 (e¢) of the Charter in re- 
spect of Surinam and the Netherlands An- 
tilles was appropriate. During discussion of 
the draft resolution two major points of 
view emerged. Many representatives, in- 
cluding those from Egypt, India, Iraq, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet 
Union, opposed the resolution, since they 
felt that Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles had not achieved a full measure of 
self-government, and they cited a number 
of articles in the Charter for the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands which led them to this 
belief. They also questioned the manner in 
which the inhabitants had exercised their 
right of self-determination and commented 
unfavorably on the fact that plebiscites had 
not been held. On the other hand, some 
representatives, including those from Cuba, 
Colombia, Thailand, and the Philippines, 
favored the resolution submitted by Brazil 
and the United States. They were satisfied 
that the inhabitants of Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles had chosen the form 
of government they desired, were fully self- 
governing in regard to their internal affairs, 
and in addition, had a substantial voice in 
the conduct of external affairs. They un 
derstood why the two states had not sought 
complete independence and paid a tribute 
to the political maturity of the inhabitants 
for arriving at such an ingenious arrrange 
ment with the Netherlands. 

Among the various amendments sub- 
mitted to the draft resolution was one spon 
sored by Uruguay” which proposed that it 
be stated in the preamble that the Assembly 
was competent to decide whether or not a 
non-self-governing territory had attained a 
full measure of self-government. During 
the brief debate on this amendment the 
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United States representative (Bell) stated 
that his delegation was convinced that the 
Assembly was competent to discuss the deci- 
sion of an administering member to cease 
the transmission of information on a given 
territory; however, his delegation contended 
that a decision relating to the cessation of 
the transmission of information under Arti- 
cle 73 (e) of the Charter could be taken 
only by the administering power concerned, 
in agreement with the population of the 
territory itself. The representative for 
Liberia (Brooks) disagreed with this opin- 
ion, declaring that the Netherlands govern 
ment should not have ceased the transmis- 
sion of information on Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles without a previous 
agreement with the UN on the matter. 
The representative for India submitted an 
amendment” to the effect that the opinion 
expressed in the draft resolution was with- 
out: prejudice to the list of factors indicative 
of self-government and independence, or 
self-government in association with another 
government which had been approved by 
the Assembly at its eighth session." The 
amendment also proposed that it be made 
explicit that the Netherlands government 
desired a decision on the question. The 
Uruguayan amendment was adopted by the 
Committee by a vote of 29 to 13 with 12 
abstentions. The first paragraph of the In- 
dian amendment was adopted by a vote of 
27 to 7 with 18 abstentions; the second para- 
graph was adopted by a vote of 14 to 3 with 
38 abstentions. After a paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote, the draft resolution as a whole 
as amended was approved by the Commit- 
tee by a vote of 18 to 10 with 27 abstentions. 

At its 557th plenary meeting on December 
15, the Assembly approved the resolution by 
a vote of 21 to 10 with 33 abstentions. 

At its 527th and 543d meetings on No- 
vember 30 and December 9, the Committee 
had before it two resolutions on the ques- 


tion of procedures concerning the considera- 
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tion of communications on the cessation of 
transmission of information. The first, sub- 
mitted by Iraq,” recommended that the 
Assembly should 1) receive directly com- 
munications transmitted to the Secretary- 
General by the Members concerned relating 
to the cessation of the transmission of in- 
formation in respect of a non-self-governing 
territory, 2) examine cases of the cessation 
of the transmission of information with par- 
ticular emphasis on the manner in which 
the right of self-determination had been at- 
tained and exercised, and 3) adopt con 
clusions or refer points for study to the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, or take other meas- 
ures to reach conclusions. Under the pro- - 
visions of a draft resolution submitted by 
Greece,” the Assembly would decide to ex- 
amine at its next session the manner in 
which the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories might draw 
the attention of the Assembly to any forth. 
coming changes in the status of territories. 
The Indian representative suggested that, in 
view of the short amount of time left to the 
Committee, the resolution submitted by 
Iraq be referred to the Committee on Infor 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
for consideration at its forthcoming session. 
After the representative from Iraq and the 
Committee had approved this suggestion, 
the Greek representative withdrew his reso 
lution since he felt that since the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories was to consider the question, it 
would be before the next session of the 
Assembly, which was the objective of his 
resolution. 


The Togoland unification problem and 
the future of the trust territory of Togoland 
under British administration: From its 528th 
meeting on December 1 through its 547th 
meeting on December 12, the Trusteeship 
Committee considered the Togoland unifi 
cation problem and the future of Togoland 
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under United Kingdom trusteeship, basing 
its discussion on a special report of the 
Trusteeship Council” and a report of the 
visiting mission to Togoland (United King 
dom) and French-administered ‘Togoland” 
which had been sent to the two trust terri- 
tories on the recommendation of a previous 
Assembly resolution” to make a special 
study of the problem in view of the im 
minent independence of the Gold Coast, 
which would make it impossible for the 
United Kingdom to administer the territory 
under the present Trusteeship Agreement. 
Prior to a general debate on the matter the 
Committee heard oral statements from and 
asked questions of ten representatives of 
groups or political parties in the two terri- 
tories. The following goals advocated by 
these petitioners parallelled those expressed 
at previous Committee sessions: 1) integra- 
tion of Togoland (United Kingdom) with 
the Gold Coast to form an independent 
state, 2) unification of the two Togolands 
to form an independent state, 3) a separate 
administration of Togoland (United King- 
dom) under the trusteeship system, and 4) 
the development of French-administered 
Togoland within the French Union. 

At the 536th meeting of the Committee 
the representative for the United States 
(Robbins) outlined major points in the re 
port of the visiting mission to the two Togo- 
lands. He stated that all four members of 
the visiting mission were in favor of a pleb 
iscite being held in Togoland (United 
Kingdom); however, one member had rec 
ommended that, before the plebiscite was 
held, the trust territory should be clearly 
separated from the Gold Coast and given a 
separate legislative body. Other members 
of the mission had disagreed with this view 
on the grounds that a) such an arrangement 
would delay the holding of the plebiscite 
unnecessarily and 4) a large proportion of 
the population was unwilling to take part 
in a temporary legislative body. The mis 
sion suggested that two questions be asked 
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in the plebiscite: 1) whether Togoland 
should be integrated with the Gold Coast, 
and 2) whether Togoland should remain 
under the trusteeship system temporarily 
until a practical future status was deter- 
mined for the territory. Mr. Robbins de- 
clared that the purpose of those two ques- 
tions was to give all political parties an 
opportunity of expressing their views clear- 
ly. The mission proposed that for purposes 
of the plebiscite, Togoland (United King 
dom) should be divided into four territorial 
units since the aspirations of the inhabitants 
in the various parts of the territory were so 
divergent. After the results of the plebiscite 
were known, he declared any part of the 
territory which wanted to be integrated with 
the Gold Coast would have its wish fulfilled 
as soon as the Gold Coast attained its in- 
dependence; any unit which desired to re- 
main under trusteeship could do so tem- 
porarily until its future status was decided, 
most probably by means of another plebi- 
The mission further recommended 
that the UN appoint a commissioner to 
supervise the plebiscite, which should be 
conducted by the administering authority. 
Mr. Robbins stated that the mission had 
recognized that the question of the future 
of Togoland (United Kingdom) was bound 
up with the political future of French- 
administered Togoland; therefore, the mis- 
sion had been gratified to note that the 
French government had stated that it in 
tended to consult the population of the 
territory to discover its wishes regarding 
their future status after it had carried out 
certain constitutional measures there. 
Although most of the representatives 
agreed with the mission that a plebiscite 
should be held in Togoland (United King- 
dom), the representatives of the Soviet 
Union and the people's democracies were 
against the proposal. The Soviet represent- 
ative (Grubyakov) contended that any 
decision other than the unification and in- 
dependence of the two territories would be 
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against the wishes of the inhabitants and 
would create a dangerous precedent for 
future occasions. Some representatives, in- 
cluding those of Afghanistan, Indonesia, 
Lebanon, Syria, and Thailand, favored the 
holding of simultaneous plebiscites in both 
Togolands, and a few representatives felt 
that prior to the plebiscite in Togoland 
(United Kingdom), separate political insti- 
tutions should be established. Opinion was 
divided on the recommendation of the 
mission that the plebiscite be carried out in 
four units. Representatives in favor of the 
proposal felt that it would prevent the will 
of the majority from being imposed on a 
portion of the population which although in 
the minority, might be quite large; those 
against the recommendation, including the 
United Kingdom representative, maintained 
that it was contrary to the democratic prin- 
ciple of majority rule. Three points of view 
were expressed in regard to how many ques- 
tions should be asked in the plebiscite. The 
representatives from New Zealand, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, United States, Vene- 
zuela, and Yugoslavia were among those 
who felt that only the first question recom- 
mended by the mission should be asked, 
since in their opinion a negative answer to 
the first question meant the same as an 
affirmative answer to the second and ex- 
plicitly stating the second question might 
lead to misinterpretations, The representa- 
tives who favored including both questions 
proposed by the mission maintained that 
one question did not offer freedom of choice 
and if only one situation were offered, the 
inhabitants might feel obliged to accept it, 
while the representatives of Greece and 
Pakistan suggested that it would be more 
in the interests of the inhabitants to place 
before them all possible alternatives. Some 
representatives felt that the plebiscite would 
be better safe-guarded if it were supervised 
by a commission rather than a commis- 
sioner. However, representatives for the 
United Kingdom and Australia, among 
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others, pointed out that it would be more 
efficient and practical to have one person 
working in cooperation with the United 
Kingdom commissioner, and in the event of 
any disagreement between them, the matter 
could be referred to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

At the 537th meeting of the Committee, 
India submitted a draft resolution which 
was later revised to incorporate a number 
of amendments sponsored by France™ and 
Guatemala,” as well as oral amendments 
from other delegations. The revised draft 
resolution” was divided into two sections: 
a) the future of Togoland under British 
administration and 4) the future of Togo- 
land under French administration. In the 
first section the Assembly would 1) accept 
the recommendation contained in the report 
of the visiting mission to both Togolands 
that the wishes of the inhabitants of United 
Kingdom-administered ‘Togoland should be 
ascertained by plebiscite; 2) recommend 
that the United Kingdom take steps to 
organize and conduct a plebiscite without 
delay, under the supervision of the UN, in 
order to ascertain the wishes of the majority 
of the inhabitants in regard to the union 
of their territory with an independent Gold 
Coast; 3) decide to appoint a UN plebiscite 
commissioner who would exercise on behalf 
of the Assembly the powers and functions 
of supervision defined by the mission in 
its report, and who would be assisted by 
observers and staff to be appointed by the 
SecretaryGeneral; 4) recommend that the 
plebiscite be organized and conducted along 
the lines proposed by the mission, subject 
to such modifications as were agreed upon 
between the administering authority and 
the UN commissioner; 5) request the com 
missioner to submit a report on the organi 
zation, conduct, and results of the plebiscite 
to the Trusteeship Council for its considera- 
tion, and for transmission to the Assembly 
at its eleventh session in order that the 
latter might, in consultation with the ad. 
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ministering authority, assess the results and 
determine the further action to be taken 
on the attainment of independence by the 
Gold Coast; and 6) request the Trusteeship 
Council to continue to exercise its functions 
in regard to Togoland (United Kingdom). 

In the second section of the Indian draft 
resolution the Assembly would 1) endorse 
the conclusion of the mission in regard to 
French-administered Togoland, that the im- 
plementation of the contemplated political 
reforms in the territory would be helpful 
in ascertaining at an early date the wishes 
of the inhabitants of the territory as to their 
future status; 2) recommend that the con 
sultation of the inhabitants be conducted 
under the supervision of the UN; and 3) 
request the Trusteeship Council at its next 
regular session to undertake a special study 
of the matter in consultation with the ad- 
ministering authority and if possible to re- 
port its findings to the eleventh session 
of the Assembly. 

Liberia introduced an amendment” to the 
resolution which proposed 1) that the phrase 
“and Togoland under French administra- 
tion” be added to the general title of the 
resolution “The Togoland unification prob- 
lern and the future of the trust territory of 
Togoland under United Kingdom adminis- 
tration”. The representative for Australia 
(Pyman) objected to this proposal on the 
ground that it implied incorrectly that 
France had proposed a change or possible 
rescission of the Trusteeship Agreement. 
The amendment further recommended 1) 
that it be explicitly stated in the preamble 
that the arrangements to be taken to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the inhabitants would be 
without prejudice to the eventual! solution, 
whether it was independence, unification of 
the two Togolands, unification with an in 
dependent Gold Coast, or some other self- 
governing or independent status; 2) that the 
second question recommended by the mis- 
sion be included in the resoluticn to give the 
inhabitants a choice; 3) that a commission 
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consisting of three representatives of Mem- 
ber states designated by the Trusteeship 
Committee, and approved by the Assembly, 
supervise the plebiscite, rather than a com- 
missioner; 4) that only minor modifications 
could be made to the recommendations of 
the mission in regard to the organization 
and conduct of the mission; and 5) that a 
plebiscite be held in French-administered 
Togoland in order to ascertain the wishes 
of the inhabitants as to their future. 

The Committee approved the proposals 
1) to elaborate in the preamble on the vari- 
ous alternatives the inhabitants of Togoland 
(United Kingdom) might eventually choose 
as to their status, and 2) to place a second 
question before the inhabitants; it rejected 
the other recommendations. After a para 
graph-by-paragraph vote, and a vote on the 
two sections separately, the draft resolution 
as a whole as amended was approved by a 
vote of 40 to § with 8 abstentions, with the 
Soviet Union and the people's democracies 
casting the opposing votes. 

At its 557th plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 15 the Assembly approved the resolution 
by a vote of 42 to 7 with 10 abstentions. 


Elections to the Trusteeship Council: At 
its 536th plenary meeting on October 20, the 
Assembly elected Guatemala and re-elected 
Syria to membership on the Trusteeship 
Council as non-administering members to 
fill the vacancies caused by the expiration 
of the terms of El Salvador and Syria. 
When Italy became a Member of the UN 
on December 14, 1955, that country auto- 
matically became an administering member 
of the Trusteeship Council; in order to 
maintain the equal composition of the 
Council,” the Assembly, at its 559th plenary 
meeting on December 16, elected Burma to 
membership on the Council as a non-ad 
ministering member. 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Budget estimates for 1956: On the rec- 
ommendation of its Administrative and 
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Budgetary (Fifth) Committee, the Assem 
bly approved on December 16 a total ap 
propriation for the UN for 1956 of 
$48,566,350 and an estimate of $3,050,800 
for miscellaneous income, leaving a net 
figure of $45,515,550. The Fifth Committee, 
which devoted 21 meetings to the question, 
had before it the Secretary-General's budget 
estimates for 1956 and information annexes 
thereto, the first report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions,’ a statement of the 1955 
budget expenses to September 30, 1955,’ and 
revised estimates for a number of budget 
sections on the basis of reports of the Secre 
tary-General and of the Advisory Commit 
tee. 

During the Committee’s general debate, 
statements made by delegates were in the 
main concerned with 1) the over-all costs 
of the UN and the specialized agencies, 2) 
the organization of the Secretariat, and 3) 
personnel questions. In regard to over-all 
costs, many delegates expressed concern 
with the increasing costs of international 
organizations, and emphasized the need for 
economical utilization of the budgetary re- 
sources placed at their disposal. It was the 
view of some delegates that the total annual 
budget of the UN, the specialized agencies 
and the regional and fuctional commissions 
and extra-budgetary programs was assum- 
ing disturbing proportions; some reaffirmed 
a view previously expressed in the Fifth 
Committee, that the objective should be to 
operate within a budget total of $35,000,000 
net. Priorities were the subject of repeated 
comment, although it was recognized that 
some progress had been made in that con- 
nection. In regard to organization of the 
Secretariat, a number of Members welcomed 
the progressive improvement which had been 
achieved, but some delegations considered 
that the Secretariat was still too large and 
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too cumbersome a body, and that the reduc 
tion in posts that had occurred was to some 
extent artificial, since many of the posts 
eliminated had long been vacant. These 
delegates felt that efforts should be made 
towards a further streamlining. Several 
representatives also commented upon per- 
sonnel matters; the view was expressed that 
it was important for Member states, the 
Secretariat and public opinion to be assured 
that the criteria governing personnel policy 
were compatible with the Charter standards 
of competence, efficiency and integrity. 
Geographical distribution among the Secre 
tariat staff was the subject of comment by 
delegates who felt that it should receive 
more serious attention, since if urgent steps 
were not taken, the existing imbalance in 
the geographical structure of the Secretariat 
would be perpetuated. Opinion was divided 
on the merits of fixedterm appointments, 
some delegates favoring such appointments 
especially in the case of countries already 
over-represented in the Secretariat, and 
others believing that a policy of permanent 
appointment was essential for the proper 
development of staff loyalty to the UN; 
these delegates also tended to hold the view 
that competence, rather than geographical 
distribution, should be the paramount con- 
sideration, 

At its 524th meeting, the Committee dis 
cussed a report on organization of the Secre 
tariat submitted by the Secretary-General’ 
together with the comments and recommen 
dations thereon contained in the asth report 
of the Advisory Committee on Administra 
tive and Budgetary Questions.’ The report 
of the Secretary-General summarized the 
proposals of the Survey Group which had 
brought under review during 1955 the Euro 
peon Office of the UN at Geneva, the staff 
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Assistance Administration.” The Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions, believing that the recommen- 
dations concerning the regional economic 
commissions and the Technical Assistance 
Administration contained in the report of 
the Secretary4General had far-reaching im- 
plications transcending the purely adminis- 
trative and budgetary scope of management 
problems, recommended that consideration 
of his proposals should be deferred to the 
eleventh session of the Assembly, to enable 
governments to study them in all their im 
plications and further, that the Economic 
and Social Council and its appropriate sub 
sidiary bodies should be requested to re 
view, in the meantime, the substantive 
policy considerations, as distinct from 
considerations of a purely administrative 
character related to the proposals. The 
Secretary-General, on the other hand, felt 
that the proposals of the Survey Group, 
which he had endorsed, were almost entirely 
concerned with internal organization and 
management and that he had already con 
sulted the appropriate organs on matters 
involving program policy and coordination. 
His recommendations, both for staff decen- 
tralization and for a wider diffusion of 
work among the staff as a whole, had been 
made in the interests of good management, 
and no changes in program or final respon 


A ma 


sibility were implied or intended. 
jority of representatives taking part in the 
discussion stressed the fact that their gov 
ernments had not had time to fully consider 
the policy implications involved in the 
Secretary4ieneral’s proposals, and felt that 
action on the proposals should be deferred 


until the eleventh session. ‘The Committee 
agreed to authorize the Secretary General, 
within the over-all budgetary appropriations, 
to undertake in the meantime exploratory 
measures of a practical nature, with a view 
to testing the advantages and effectiveness 
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of some of his proposals, on the understand- 
ing that no net additional appropriations 
would be involved and that the Secretary- 
General would report on the results of such 
an experiment to the Assembly at its 
eleventh session. In the case of those rec- 
ommendations which in the view of the 
Advisory Committee had administrative and 
budgetary implications only and did not in- 
volve questions of substantive policy, the 
Committee agreed that the Secretary-Gen 
eral should feel free to exercise his admin- 
istrative discretion in giving effect to them. 
The Fifth Committee approved, by 43 votes 
to 1 with 3 abstentions, a United Kingdom 
proposal that consideration of the Secretary- 
General's recommendations contained in the 
report be deferred to the eleventh session. 
Proposals by the Secretary-General for a 
revision in the form of the UN budget’ to- 
gether with the 35th report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions’ were also considered by the 
Committee; on the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee, which observed that 
the proposals included many points of im- 
portance which called for careful study both 
on its own part and on the part of Member 
states, the Committee agreed that the ques- 
tion should be further studied in 1956 and 
that meanwhile the 1957 estimates should 
be drawn up generally in the existing form. 
In addition to approving the 1955 budget, 
the Assembly authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to meet unforeseen and extraordinary 
expenses, decided to fix the Working Capi- 
tal Fund for the year 1956 at $20,000,000, 
and decided that the Secretary-General 
should be authorized to inform the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
and the World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) that the UN was prepared to 
construct a new wing to the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva to provide permanent 
headquarters for those agencies, subject to 
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certain limitations on the financial respon- 
sibility of the UN, authorized the Secretary- 
General to enter into negotiations with the 
ITU and WMO and the government of 
Switzerland, and requested him to submit 
a report on the negotiations and their out- 
come to the eleventh session. 

On December 15 the Assembly approved 
without formal vote three draft resolutions 
recommended by the Fifth Committee’ on 
the use of income derived from the staff 
assessment plan. The Committee had had 
before it a report of the Secretary-General” 
on his negotiations with those Member states 
who had not yet become parties to the Con- 
vention on Privileges and Immunities, or 
adopted alternative measures to afford ap- 
propriate relief to UN officials in the matter 
of national income taxation; since the report 
had been prepared, the Committee learned, 
one of the sixteen Member states with whom 
the Secretary-General had negotiated, name- 
ly Czechoslovakia, had acceded to the 
Convention. Under the circumstances, the 
Secretary-General in a further report” had 
recommended the establishment of a tax 
equalization fund comprising an individual 
account for each Member state to which 
would be credited 1) the Member state’s 
share of the income from staff assessment, 
‘in accordance with the scale of contribu 
tions, and 2) the Member state’s share of 
the amount of $1,500,000 proposed for trans- 
fer from the Working Capital Fund. Dur- 
ing each of the years 1956, 1957 and 1958, 
the Member state’s share of the current 
year’s income from staff assessment and one- 
third of its share of the surplus account 
would be debited with the amount of the 
income tax levied by that Member state on 
emoluments paid by the UN, and any bal 
ance remaining to the credit of the Member 
would be applied against the budgetary 
contributions due from it. The Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions, in commenting on the 
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proposal, had expressed the view that it 
represented a practical administrative solu- 
tion of the question, and with the adoption 
of an amendment proposed by the United 
States” under which any amounts paid by 
way of double taxation relief in respect of 
state or local income taxes would be ex- 
cluded from the charges against credits in 
the tax equalization fund, and with certain 
drafting amendments, the Committee by 40 
votes to 5 with 2 abstentions had approved 
the three draft resolutions proposed by the 
Secretary-General, the first establishing the 
tax equalization fund and the second and 
third amending the financial regulations of 
the UN and the Assembly resolution of 
1949 under which the staff assessment plan 
had been established in order to make them 
consistent with the new fund, 


Supplementary budget estimates for the 
year 1955: On the recommendation of the 
Fifth Committee, the Assembly approved 
supplementary appropriations for 1955 of 
$3,264,200. Of this amount, $1,400,000 were 
to cover expenditures arising from the In 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy, held at Geneva in August 
1955, $1,630,000 were appropriated to cover 
the reimbursement of national income taxes, 
and $470,000, approximately, were appro 
priated to cover sundry other expenditures 
incurred by the SecretaryGeneral arising 
from unforeseen and extraordinary ex 
penses, less a saving of approximately 
$135,800 on the original appropriation. 


Scale of assessments: The Fifth Commit 
tee by a vote of 48 to 1 with 1 abstention 
approved the scale of assessments for UN 
Members and for non-members who par 
ticipated in some of the organization's ac 
tivities as recommended in the report of the 
Committee on Contributions.” During 
Committee discussion of the report, most 


delegates favored the adoption of the scale 
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those of China, Colombia, Cuba and Guate- 
mala, favored its adoption for 1956 only, 
since they feit that national income statistics 
were still not adequate to prevent inherent 
inequities, and that developments in the 
economic field might change the capacity 
to pay of member countries. On the recom- 
mendation of the Fifth Committee, the As- 
sembly adopted the proposed scale of assess- 
ments for 1956, 1957 and 1958 by 57 votes 
to 1 with o abstentions. 

Personnel questions: On the recommen- 
dation of the Fifth Committee," the Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution in three parts relat- 
ing to personnel! policy. In the first part, 
the Assembly, having considered a report 
of the Secretary-General on personne! ques- 
tions” and the recommendations thereon of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions”, adopted an 
amendment to the staff regulations of the 
UN, to become effective January 1, 1956, 
and requested the Secretary-General to es- 
tablish conditions for the administration of 
the amended regulation. Under the new 
text of Staff Regulation 3.2, which related 
to education grants, the Secretary-General 
was to establish a scheme for the payment 
of children’s allowances, establishing terms 
and conditions under which an education 
grant would be available to a staff member 
serving outside his recognized home coun- 
try whose dependent child was in attendance 
at an educational institution which in the 
Secretary-General’s opinion would facilitate 
the child’s re-assimilation in the recog- 
nized home country, the maximum grant 
to be $400 per annum per child; grants 
were also to become available to staff 
members obliged to pay tuition for the 
teaching of the mother tongue to a depend 
ent child attending a local school in which 
the instruction was given in a language 
other than that of the home country. In 
the second part, the Assembly, having con- 
sidered the reports of the Secretary-General 
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relating to salary differentials, cost of living 
adjustments, and dependency allowances” 
and the recommendations thereon of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions,” believing that 
the UN system of salaries, allowances and 
benefits should be reviewed, and taking into 
account the fact that the UN and a majority 
of the specialized agencies had developed a 
common system of salaries and allowances, 
1) decided to establish a review committee 
of eleven experts nominated by governments 
to undertake a comprehensive review and 
to report to the eleventh session of the As- 
sembly; 2) requested the governments of 
Argentina, Denmark, Egypt, France, India, 
New Zealand, the Soviet Union, United 
Kingdom and United States each to nomi- 
nate an expert to serve on the committee; 
3) requested the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the heads of the specialized 
agencies, to invite two states members of the 
agencies but not of the UN to nominate 
experts; 4) invited the cooperation of the 
specialized agencies in the review; 5) re- 
quested the Secretary-General, in consulta 
tion with the governments concerned, to 
appoint a time for the convening of the 
committee and to provide the necessary 
services and facilities for its work; 6) re- 
quested the Secretary-General to transmit 
the report of the committee to the spe- 
cialized agencies; and 7) invited the Secre 
tary<General and the heads of the specialized 
agencies to furnish any comments they 
might wish to make on the report of the 
review committee prior to its consideration 
by the eleventh session of the Assembly. 
Under the third part of the resolution, the 
Assembly, having considered the reports of 
the Secretary-General relating to cost of liv 
ing adjustments and dependency allow 
ances” and the recommendations thereon of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions,” and believing 


that some interim provision was called for 
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in respect of those allowances, pending con- 
sideration of the report of the review com- 
mittee, 1) decided that the dependency 
credits authorized as a temporary measure 
at the ninth session be continued between 
January 1 and December 31, 1956, and 2) 
decided as an interim measure for 1956 to 
increase the existing temporary non-pen- 
sionable cost of living adjustment applied to 
gross salaries of staff members from 7.5 to 
10 percent. 


Review of Administrative Tribunal ]udg- 
ments: From its 493d through so1st meet- 
ings, held on October 17 through 31, the 
Fifth Committee considered a report of a 
special committee appointed at the ninth 
session to develop a procedure for judicial 
review of the judgments of the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal,” together with the views 
of Member states and specialized agencies,” 
of the Staff Council of the UN Secretariat 
at Headquarters,” and of the Secretary- 
General.” The special committee in its re- 
port recommended that two new articles 
be added after article 10 of the statute of 
the Administrative Tribunal. The proposed 
new article 11 provided, inter alia, for the 
establishment at Headquarters, under arti- 
cle 96, paragraph 2 of the Charter, of a 
special committee composed of Member 
states the representatives of which had 
served on the General Committee of the 
most recent regular session of the Assem- 
bly. A Member state, the Secretary General 
or a person in respect of whom a judgment 
had been rendered by the Tribunal, who 
objected to the judgment on the ground 
that the Tribunal had exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion or competence, or had erred on a ques- 
tion of law relating to the provisions of the 
Charter, or had committed a fundamental 
error in procedure, might make an applica- 
tion to the committee to request an advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice 
on the matter. In the event of such ap- 
plication, the committee should decide 
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whether or not there was a substantial basis 
for the application, and in the event that it 
decided that such a basis existed, it should 
request the advisory opinion of the Court. 
if no application were made, or if a decision 
to request an advisory opinion had not been 
taken within prescribed periods, the judg- 
ment of the Tribunal should become final. 
When the Court had given an advisory 
opinion pursuant to a request, the Secre- 
tary-General should either give effect to the 
opinion of the Court or request the Tribu- 
nal to convene specially in order that it 
might confirm its original judgment, or 
render a new judgment, in conformity with 
the opinion of the Court. If not requested 
to convene specially the Tribunal should 
at its next session confirm its judgment or 
bring it into conformity with the opinion 
of the Court. In any case in which an award 
of compensation had been made by the 
Tribunal in favor of the person concerned 
and the special committee had requested an 
advisory opinion, the Secretary-General, if 
satished that such person would otherwise 
be handicapped in protecting his interests, 
should make an advance payment to him of 
one-third of the amount awarded, less such 
termination benefits as had already been 
paid. 

The text of the proposed new article 12 
provided that the Secretary-General or the 
applicant might apply to the Tribunal for a 
revision of a judgment on the basis of the 
discovery of some fact of such a nature as 
to be a decisive factor, which fact was, when 
the judgment was given, unknown to the 
Tribunal and also to the party claiming 
revision, always provided that such igno- 
rance was not due to negligence. The appli- 
cation would have to be made within 30 
days of the discovery of the fact and within 
one year of the date of the judgment. 
Clerical or arithmetical mistakes or errors 
arising from any accidental slip or omission 
might at any time be corrected by the Tri 
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bunal either on its own motion or on the 
application of any of the parties. 

During Committee discussion of the pro- 
posed new articles, the Secretary-General 
informed the delegates that at no time had 
he felt the need for a review procedure with 
respect to the normal cases coming before 
the Tribunal, and that the Staff Council had 
expressed its agreement with his view; the 
SecretaryGenera! felt that the proposed 
new article 12 would fill a definite need. 
If a review procedure were adopted, the 
Secretary-General stated, he believed that it 
should 1) serve only as an outlet in excep- 
tional cases, and should not be for regular 
use; 2) should be truly judicial in character, 
a permanent body with members having 
the highest qualifications and stature; and 
3) should be expeditious and not result 
in undue complication or delay; finally, 
the Secretary-General stated, the applicant 
should have the right to initiate the review 
and to participate on an equitable basis in 
any review procedure to be established. A 
draft resolution co-sponsored by Argentina, 
Canada, China, Cuba, Iraq, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom and United States” pro- 
vided that the Assembly amend the statute 
of the Administrative Tribunal in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the spe- 
cial committee, and concluded with the 
recommendation that Member states and the 
SecretaryGeneral should not make oral 
statements before the Internationai Court of 
Justice in any proceedings under the new 
article 11 of the statute, since staff member 
claimants would not be able to do so. Dis- 
cussion in Committee centered primarily on 
the proposed new article 11. Delegates fa- 
voring the article argued that experience 
had shown the need for some method of 
judicial review, and that by having a pro- 
cedure available in the event of crisis, dis- 
cussion of cases in the Assembly could be 
avoided, The recommendations of the 
special committee, in the view of their sup- 
porters, represented a compromise which 
contained the essential conditions of a satis- 
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factory review procedure, and it would not 
be desirable to reopen matters which had 
been considered at length before being set- 
tled in the special committee. The text of 
the proposed article 11 followed the prec- 
edent of the statute of the Administrative 
Tribunal of the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO), and as a number of special- 
ized agencies had already accepted the 
jurisdiction of that body, the Members of 
the UN were in the position of having al- 
ready recognized the precedent. The fact 
that the proposed procedure did not con- 
form to national systems of appellate juris- 
diction, it was argued, was no reason for 
rejecting it, since international institutions 
should adapt their procedures to their own 
special needs, 

Against the proposed new article 11, it 
was argued that there was no need for a 
review of judgments of the Administrative 
Tribunal; the Tribunal had functioned sat- 
isfactorily and impartially and there had 
been no reason for criticism. In regard to 
the specific procedure proposed in article 11, 
some representatives considered that the 
provision concerning “a question of law re- 
lating to the provisions of the Charter” was 
ambiguous and opened the possibility of 
review on almost any question; on the other 
hand, some representatives thought that the 
scope of review provided in the proposed 
article was too narrow. Further, some dele- 
gates were of the opinion that the procedure 
proposed was not truly judicial, especially 
with regard to 1) the right of a Member 
state to make an application for review, 2) 
the composition of the screening commit- 
tee, and 3) the use of the advisory proceed- 
ings of the International Court of Justice. 
Under an amendment submitted by India” 
to the proposed text of article 11 contained 
in the draft resolution, 1) Member states 
would not be permitted to institute proceed- 
ings for a review of a decision of the Tribu- 
nal; 2) assertion that the Tribunal had 
failed to exercise jurisdiction vested in it 
was included as a ground on which pro 
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ceedings for a review of a decision might 
be undertaken; 3) in the list of grounds 
for instituting review procedure, the ground 
that the Tribunal had committed a funda 
mental error in procedure would be modi 
fied by the addition of the phrase “which 
has occasioned a failure of justice”; and 4) 
the screening committee to be established 
to receive applications for a review by the 
International Court Justice would be 
omitted, and to fill its role and that of the 
Court under the original proposal, the 
President of the Administrative Tribunal 
would constitute a chamber of the Tribunal 
composed of three members who had not 
taken part in the original judgment to 
decide whether or not there was a substan- 
tial basis for the application; in the event 
of afirmative decision, chamber 
could grant such stay of operation of the 
award as it deemed fit. The President of 
the Tribunal would then constitute a Full 
Bench of all the members of the Tribunal, 
which would hear and dispose of the appli 
cation in accordance with the rules framed 
in that behalf. In addition, the Indian 
draft amendment proposed drafting changes 
in article Representatives supporting 
the Indian draft amendment were of the 


ot 


an the 


10. 


view that it removed the principal objec- 
tions which they had made to the joint draft 
resolution, and would establish a truly judi- 
cial system of review. Opponents of the 
Indian proposal, on the other hand, felt that 
it removed the basis of compromise in the 
recommendations of the special committee, 
of which the right of a Member state to 
make application for review was an essential 
element. The second and third paragraphs 
of the Indian draft amendment, modifying 
the grounds on which review proceedings 
could be applied for, were accepted by the 
sponsors of the joint draft resolution; an 
Indian request that separate votes be taken 


on each paragraph of the revised draft reso- 
lution and on the Indian amendments there- 
to was opposed by the United Kingdom, 
supported by Cuba, on the grounds that 
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the Indian amendment constituted a single 
proposal; in a vote of 27 to 25 with 5 absten 
tions, the Committee decided to vote sepa- 
rately on the paragraphs of the Indian 
amendment. Two paragraphs of the amend 
ment, under which Member states would 
not have the right to make application for 
review, were rejected by votes of 27 to 25 
with 5 abstentions; the first paragraph of 
several under which the Tribunal and its 
chamber would be substituted for the screen- 
ing committee and the Court was rejected 
by 29 votes to 19 with g abstentions, after 
which the representative of India did not 
request a vote on the remaining paragraphs 
dealing with that matter; and the Indian 
amendment to article 10 was rejected by 
27 votes to 1g with 11 abstentions, The 
joint draft resolution, under which the As 
sembly would add new articles 11 and 12 
to the statute of the Tribunal, was then 
approved as a whole, as amended by its 
sponsors, by a vote of 27 to 18 with 12 ab- 
stentions, following a separate vote on the 
first operative paragraph approving the sug 
gestions of the special committee, 

Also before the Committee during its con 
sideration of the review of judgments of 
the Tribunal was an Australian draft reso 
lution” relating to regulations governing the 
award of compensation by the Tribunal. 
After some discussion of the resolution, 
which related to article 9 of the statute of 
the Tribunal, the Committee decided to 
refer the draft resolution to the Secretary 
General and to the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions for 
consideration and report at the twelfth ses 
sion of the Assembly. 

At its plenary meeting on November 8, 
the Assembly adopted the joint draft reso 
lution approved by the Committee by 33 
votes to 17 with g abstentions. 


Other administrative and budgetary mat 
ters: On the recommendation of the Admin 
istrative and Budgetary Committee, the As- 
sembly appointed members of its Advisory 
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Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions, the Committee on Contribu- 
tions, the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal, the Board of Auditors, and the 
United Nations Staff Pension Fund, and 
confirmed an appointment made by the 
Secretary-General to the Investments Com- 
mittee.” [t also took note of the financial 
reports and accounts and reports of the 
Board of Auditors of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, the United Nations Refu- 
gee Emergency Fund, the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency and the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East.” 
In taking note of the financial reports and 
accounts and report of the Board of Audi 
tors of the United Nations, the Assembly 
also decided to amend United Nations Fi 
nancial Regulation g.2 so that the handling 
of long-term investments of funds in trust 
in special accounts might be done more 
flexibly.” 

The following were among other deci 
sions relating to administrative and budget 
ary matters taken by the Assembly; 1) it 
took note of the annual report of the United 
Nations Joint Staff Pension Board, and of 
the report of the Board on the third actu- 
arial valuation of the United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Fund, decided to amend the 
regulations of the Joint Staff Pension Fund 
as recommended by the Fifth Committee,” 
and took note of the report of the Secretary- 
General on the acceptance by the specialized 
agencies of the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal in matters 
involving applications alleging non-observ- 
ance of the regulations of the Joint Staff 
Pension Fund; 2) it approved the report of 
and decided to reappoint the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds; 3) 
it took note of the audit reports relating to 
expenditure by specialized agencies of tech- 
nical assistance funds allocated from the 
Special Account; 4) it took note of the re- 
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port of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions on the 
administrative budgets of the specialized 
agencies for 1956 in regard to administra- 
tive and budgetary coordination between 
the agencies and the UN; 5) it took note 
of the reports on the review of audit proce- 
dures of the UN and the specialized agen- 
cies, and requested the Secretary-General to 
a) consult with the Board of Auditors and 
the heads of the specialized agencies in con- 
junction with their external auditors on the 
possibility of developing a common system 
of audit, and 4) submit a report on the dis- 
cussions recommending further action to the 
twelfth session of the Assembly; 6) it took 
note of the report of the Secretary-General 
on Headquarters, and requested him to 
make no further commitments against the 
Headquarters construction account after 
August 31, 1956; 7) it decided that the 
cemetery at Tanggok, near Pusan, in the 
Republic of Korea, should be established and 
maintained as a UN memorial cemetery, and 
authorized the Secretary-General to make 
all necessary arrangements, including the 
necessary provision in the budget; and 8) 
it considered reports of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions on 
the registration and publication of treaties 
and international agreements, noted the 
economies achieved during 1955 in the pub 
lication of the United Nations Treaty Series, 
and requested the Secretary-General to re- 
port to the eleventh session of the Assembly 
on a number of proposals directed towards 
improving the quality and efficiency and de- 
creasing the cost of publishing the Treaty 
Series, and to continue his own efforts along 
such lines in the interim. 


Legal Questions 

Report of the International Law Commis- 
sion: The report of the International Law 
Commission on the work of its seventh 
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session’, held at Geneva from May 2 to July 
8, 1955 was considered by the Legal (Sixth) 
Committee at its 442d through 454th meet 
ings, held from October 11 through No- 
vember 4. At its seventh session, the 
Commission had elected Sir Gerald Fitz- 
maurice and Mr. L. Padilla Nervo to fill 
vacancies on the Commission caused by the 
resignations of Mr. H. Lauterpacht and Mr. 
R. Cérdova, who had been appointed judges 
at the International Court of Justice.” The 
Commission had also considered, inter alia, 
1) filling of casual vacancies in the Com- 
mission, 2) the regime of the high seas, 3) 
the regime of the territorial sea, 4) planning 
of future work of the Commission, and 5) 
the question of stating dissenting opinions. 
Consideration of the law of treaties and 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities, 
which had been on the agenda of the 
seventh session, was postponed until the 
eighth session. 

Matters reported on by the Commission 
in regard to which no action was taken by 
the Committee included draft articles on 
the regime of the high seas and of the terri- 
torial sea. In regard to the regime of the 
high seas, the Commission had had before 
it a new report submitted by its special rap 
porteur (J. P. A. Francois),” as well as the 
records and other documents of the mect- 
ings of the Ad Hoc Political Committee at 
the ninth session of the Assembly at which 
the complaint of violation of the freedom 
of navigation in the China seas had been 
considered,” and a memorandum concern- 
ing freedom of navigation on the high seas 
submitted by the official observer of the 
People’s Republic of Poland.” The Com- 
mission had decided that it was not com- 
petent to examine the charges set forth in 
the documents transmitted by the General 
Assembly and referred to in the Polish 
memorandum. Provisional articles con- 
cerning the regime of the high seas had 
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been adopted by the Commission and sub- 
mitted to governments and international 
organizations concerned for their observa- 
tions; at its eighth session, the Commission 
had planned to group together systematically 
in a single report all the rules adopted by 
it in respect of the high seas, the territorial 
sea, the continental shelf, contiguous zones, 
fisheries and the protection of the living 
resources of the sea. In regard to the regime 
of the territorial sea, the Commission had 
had before it comments of seventeen states 
Members of the UN" on the articles it had 
provisionally approved at its sixth session. 
In the light of the comments, the Commis- 
sion had amended several articles, and ex 
amined questions held over from the sixth 
session, concerning the breadth of the terri- 


torial sea, bays, groups of islands and the 


delimitation of the territorial sea at the 
mouths of rivers; articles relating to these 
matters had been provisionally approved by 
the Commission and submitted to govern- 
ments for their comments. The Commis 
sion had decided to hold its eighth session 
at Geneva for a period of ten weeks begin 
ing on April 23, 1956, and to begin the 
study of two new topics, state responsibility 
and consular intercourse and immunities. 
At its 442d and 443d meetings the Legal 
Committee considered the recommendation 
of the Commission that article 12 of its 
Statute be amended to read: “The Commis- 
sion shall sit at the European Office of the 
United Nations at Geneva. The Commis 
sion shall, however, have the right to hold 
meetings at other places after consultation 
with the Secretary-General.” In support of 
the proposal the Commission had stated 
that, in the opinion of its members, the 
European Office afforded the best conditions 
for their work, that Geneva had an excep 
tionally well planned law library and that 
arrangements for the Commission's sessions 
would be simplified. The Committee, 
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which also had before it a statement by the 
Secretary-General concerning the financial 
implications of the proposal,” agreed in find- 
ing the reasons adduced by the Commission 
in favor of the proposed amendment con- 
vincing. A draft resolution co-sponsored by 
Afghanistan, the Netherlands, Panama, 
Sweden, Syria and Uruguay’ was adopted 
by the Committee, with a minor drafting 
amendment, by 49 votes to o with 3 absten- 
tions; under it, the Assembly, taking note 
of the relevant portions of the report of the 
Commission and the reasons put forward 
for its preference for Geneva amended ar- 
ticle 12 of the Statute of the Commission as 
the latter had proposed, 

A proposal contained in the report of the 
Commission that the Assembly amend arti- 
cle 10 of the Commission's Statute to pro 
vide that its members be elected for a period 
of five instead of three years, effective from 
January 1, 1957, was considered by the 
Committee at its 443d to 446th meetings. 
The Commission had stated in support of 
its recommendation that such an extension 
of the term of office of its members would 
be beneficial to the continuity of its work, 
in particular with respect to the preparation 
and consideration of the reports of its spe- 
cial rapporteurs. During discussion of the 
proposal, a number of representatives ex- 
pressed their approval, stressing the im- 
portance of continuity in the work of the 
Commission, whose procedure did not al- 
low it to complete the study of a subject in 
three years. Other representatives, who op- 
posed the extension of the term of office, 
argued in general that the continuity of 
the work of the Commission did not depend 
on the continuity of its membership and 
that, in cases where such a link could be 
said to exist, it was always possible to re 
elect some of the members. The view was 
also put forward that the extension of the 
term of office might prejudice the election 
of new members and, thereby, the principle 
of geographical distribution and representa- 
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tion in the Commission of the main forms 
of civilization and of the principal legal 
systems of the world. It was also suggested 
that if the term were extended at all a six- 
year term might be preferable, since it 
would permit election of a third of the 
members every second year. 

A draft resolution submitted by the 
United Kingdom” provided 1) that article 
10 of the Statute of the Commission would 
be amended to read: “The members of the 
Commission shall be elected for five years. 
They shall be eligible for re-election”, and 
2) that the amendment be effective as of 
January 1, 1957. A Philippines draft reso- 
lution” proposed that further consideration 
of the matter be deferred until the eleventh 
session of the Assembly, and that the Com- 
mission study the matter further in the 
interim. After deciding by 28 votes to 20 
with 5 abstentions not to vote first on the 
Philippines draft resolution, the Committee 
adopted the United Kingdom draft resolu- 
tion by a vote of 33 to 11 with 8 abstentions. 

A resolution adopted by the Commission 
at its seventh session concerning the publi- 
cation of documents of the Commission was 
considered by the Committee from its 445th 
to 452d meetings. Under the terms of the 
resolution, the Commission 1) requested 
the Secretary-General of the UN, in prepar- 
ing a report which had been requested by 
the Assembly at its seventh session, con- 
cerning inter alia the contents of a juridical 
yearbook, to take into consideration the 
possibility of printing the studies, special re- 
ports and summary records of the Commis- 
sion; and 2) recommended to the Assembly 
that it examine the possibilities of publish- 
ing the studies, special reports and summary 
records of the Commission, including the 
possibility of publishing them in the pro- 
spective UN juridical yearbook. 

In considering the resolution adopted by 
the Commission, the Committee had before 
it a report of the Secretary-General concern- 
ing ways and means for making the evi- 
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dence of customary international law more 
readily available;” in addition, it was pro- 
vided with information regarding the finan- 
cial implications of the various proposals 
before it. The majority of the delegates 
agreed that since the question of a juridical 
yearbook of the UN was not on the agenda, 
the Committee could take no decision with 
regard to it; discussion consequently cen 
tered on the question of printing the docu 
ments of the Commission as a separate 
publication. There was general agreement 
that the documents should in principle be 
printed, but opinions differed as to whether 
1) they should be published immediately 
or the details and financial implications 
should first be explored more thoroughly, 
2) the kind of documents that should be 
published, and 3) the languages in which 
publication should be undertaken. Several 
draft resolutions on the subject were put 
before the Committee, which adopted by 
32 votes to 3 with 17 abstentions a resolu- 
tion submitted by Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Greece, 
Guatemala, India, Iran, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom and Venezuela,” as orally amended 
by Uruguay. Under the resolution, the As- 
sembly 1) requested the Secretary-General 
to arrange as soon as possible for the print- 
ing of the studies, special reports, principal 
draft resolutions and amendments presented 
to the Commission, in their original lan- 
guages, and the summary records of the 
Commission, initially in English, relating to 
the first seven sessions of the Commission; 
2) requested the SecretaryGeneral also to 
arrange for the printing each year, in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish, of the same range 
of documents relating to future sessions of 
the Commission; and 3) invited the Com 
mission to give instructions to the Secretary- 
General with respect to the selection and 
editing of the documents to be printed and, 
if necessary in its opinion, to resubmit to 
the Assembly the question of the printing 
of Commission documents. 
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During its consideration of the report of 
the Commission, the Legal Committee alsé 
considered a draft resolution sponsored by 
the United States” according to which arti- 
cle 11 of the Statute of the Commission 
would be amended to provide that casual 
vacancies in its membership would be filled 
by the Assembly instead of by the Commis- 
sion itself. Several representatives doubted 
the competence of the Committee to con- 
sider the draft resolution, as amendment of 
article 11 of the Statute was not on its agen- 
da, and other representatives felt that the 
Commission should be consulted before any 
amendment of its Statute was adopted, The 
Committee adopted by 53 votes to o with 1 
abstention a revised draft of the United 
States proposal whereby the Assembly would 
decide to include the question in the provi- 
sional agenda of its eleventh session; also 
approved was the joint proposal of Costa 
Rica and India” to add an additional para 
graph to the resolution whereby the Assem- 
bly would invite the Commission to com- 
municate its opinion about the amendment 
to article 11 of its Statute to the Assembly. 


Question of the correction of votes in the 
General Assembly and its Committees: 
From its 455th through 458th meetings, be- 
tween November 8 and 14, the Legal Com- 
mittee considered means of preventing or 
correcting any mistakes which might occur 
during the voting procedure in the Assem- 
bly or in Committee. The Committee had 
before it a report of the Secretary-General” 
containing a comparative study of the rules 
of national parliaments and inter-govern 


mental organizations and the practice fol 
lowed by them relating to 1) methods of 
voting and prevention of errors; 2) an- 


nouncement of the results of votes; 3) the 
problem of the correction of votes; and 4) 
suggestions based on the survey. 

During the debate, several speakers fa- 
vored the adoption of explicit rules con- 
cerning the announcement of the result of 
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votes and the correction of votes; some of 
these speakers believed the absence of such 
rules to be a serious deficiency, which in 
the past had sometimes caused difficulties, 
while others felt that a satisfactory and 
fairly stable practice had developed but that 
it would be useful to give formal sanction 
to that practice by introducing some minor 
changes in the rules of procedure. The 
majority of the delegates, on the other hand, 
considered that there was no necessity for 
amending the rules and making express 
provision for the correction of votes; such a 
course, in their view, might create more 
problems than it would solve, and might 
deprive the prevailing system of its flexi- 
bility and lead to misunderstanding. 
Several draft resolutions were considered 
by the Committee. Under the terms of an 
Australian proposal,” the Assembly inter 
alia would 1) insert in the rules of proce- 
dure for plenary and Committee meetings 
a provision that, immediately after the roll 
had been called on a roll-call vote, the names 
of any Members whose representatives had 
not answered should be called again and 
their answers recorded as a part of the roll- 
call vote; and 2) adopt new rules under 
which, unless it could be shown by a repre- 
sentative of the Secretariat to the satisfaction 
of the President (or Chairman) that a cleri- 
cal or arithmetical error had occurred, the 
results of voting on a proposal or amend- 
ment, as announced by the President (or 
Chairman) should be final and conclusive. 
Venezuela proposed” that 1) the Assembly 
should decide to include in its rules of pro- 
cedure two new rules whereby when a vote 
was taken on a matter other than an elec- 
tion, a representative might correct his vote 
immediately after the President (or Chair 
man) had announced the result of the vote, 
but that a correction should not modify the 
result announced; and 2) the Assembly 
would ask the Secretary-General to prepare 
a report on the possibilities of voting by 
electrical equipment, and to include the 
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question of voting by that method in the 
provisional agenda of the eleventh session. 
Under the terms of a Guatemalan draft 
resolution,” the Assembly was to decide 1) 
to add to its rules of procedure two new 
rules containing detailed provisions to en- 
sure the accuracy of the counting of votes 
in the Assembly and its Committees and 
the correction of any errors that might arise; 
and 2) to add provisions to its rules of pro- 
cedure prescribing, where the object of the 
voting was not an election, that any repre- 
sentative who voted in error might, after 
the President (or Chairman) had an- 
nounced the result, request that his explana- 
tion appear in the record, the result already 
announced not being thereby affected, After 
a number of objections had been raised in 
connection with these draft resolutions, the 
representatives of Venezuela and Guate- 
mala withdrew their drafts at the sugges- 
tion of the delegate of Belgium that no 
further action be taken on their or the Aus- 
tralian proposals. During an ensuing pro- 
cedural discussion the delegate of Belgium 
proposed that a passage be included in the 
report of the Committee to the Assembly, 
to the effect that the amendments to the 
rules of procedure proposed by Australia 
and Venezuela were in the main unneces- 
sary, because they corresponded to the es- 
tablished practice of the UN; the Belgian 
proposal was opposed on the grounds that 
it could not be included in the report in 
such a way as to express the opinion of the 
majority of the Committee, since such a 
formula would imply a counting of votes, a 
procedure which the Committee wished to 
avoid; it was finally agreed that a statement 
would be included in the report to the effect 
that the substance of the passage suggested 
by the Belgian representative reflected the 
opinion of a number of delegates, and that 
the opinion had not been contested. The 
Committee accepted without vote a United 
Kingdom proposal to vote first on a draft 
resolution co-sponsored by Brazil, India 
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and Syria”; under the terms of the resolu- 
tion, which was adopted with orally pro- 
posed drafting amendments by 44 votes to 
o with 2 abstentions, the Assembly 1) com- 
mended the report of the Secretary-General 
on the question of correction of votes in the 
Assembly and its Committees; 2) took note 
of the report; 3) decided to take no further 
action thereon for the present; and 4) rec- 
ommended that Member states should con- 
tinue to study the question. In view of the 
adoption of the joint draft resolution, the 
draft resolution of Australia was not put 
to the vote. 

At its plenary meeting on November 29, 
the Assembly approved the draft resolution 
by a vote of 50 to o with 1 abstention. 


Ouestion of continuation of the United 
Nations Tribunal in Libya: At its 458th to 
461st meetings and at its 463d and 465th 
meetings, on November 14 through 22, No- 
vember 25 and 29, the Legal Committee 
considered the question of the continuation 
of the United Nations Tribunal in Libya. 
During its consideration of the question, 
the Committee had before it a report of the 
Secretary-General” to which were annexed 
communications from the governments of 
Italy and Libya giving their views as to the 
advisability of continuing the Tribunal after 
the end of 1955, a communication from the 
President of the Tribunal,” and additional 
communications from the governments of 
Italy” and Libya.” ‘The respective positions 
of those governments were also explained in 
greater detail to the Committee by their 
representatives who, with the approval of 
the Committee, took part in the discussion 
of the question. 

The view of Italy was that, as negotia- 
tions regarding the conclusion of the various 
agreements referred to in a resolution of the 
fifth session of the Assembly,” when the 
Tribunal had been established, had been 
resumed only in June 1955 and had not yet 
been concluded, the possibility of disagree- 
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ments on points of interpretation of the 
resolution could not be excluded, and that, 
therefore, the Tribunal should remain in 
existence at least until the end of 1956. In 
the Italian view, the Tribunal was an indis 
pensable safeguard for the future; the seat 
of the Tribunal, however, should be re 
moved to a country other than Italy or 
Libya. The Libyan government, on the 
other hand, considered that the Tribunal 
had completed its mission to the extent that 
it had been possible for it to do so and that, 
since relations between Italy and Libya were 
amicable, since substantial progress had 
been achieved in the negotiations then in 
progress, and since the sphere of activities 
left to the Tribunal was quite limited in 
view of the agreements already reached and 
decisions rendered, the continuation of so 
important a body was no longer justified. 
During the first five years of the Tribunal’s 
existence, the Libyan representative stated, 
the Italian government had had ample op 
portunity of bringing before it as many 
cases as it wished, while the Libyan govern 
ment had refrained, and would continue to 
refrain, from referring matters to a Tribu- 
nal in whose establishment and formation 
it had had no hand. In the view of Libya, 
the continued existence of the Tribunal 
would cause further delay in reaching a final 
settlement of matters which directly affected 
both the Italian and Libyan sections of the 
population of Libya; however, should a 
legal dispute later arise, the Libyan govern 
ment would be willing to submit it to arbi 
tration by a duly qualified body. 

In the general discussion, some represen 
tatives expressed the view that, in the light 
of the contentions of the Libyan govern- 
ment, the UN should be relieved of the 
financial liability which would be entailed 
by continuation of the Tribunal; at the time 
of its establishment, it had been assumed 
that the Tribunal would discharge its func- 
tions within a short time, and there were 
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no further cases pending; some of these 
representatives also felt that it was not con- 
sistent with the spirit of the Charter to force 
a sovereign state to continue to accept a 
judicial body which it no longer regarded 
as necessary. On the other hand, some rep- 
resentatives believed that the possibility of 
disputes between Libya and Italy could not 
be excluded altogether, and the Tribunal 
was an essential feature of the over-all set- 
tlement proposed at the fifth session of the 
Assembly; the argument of economy, these 
representatives felt, should not be a decisive 
one, and the existence of the Tribunal was 
likely to encourage the parties to work out 
mutually acceptable solutions by negotia- 
tions. It was also argued that the role of 
such a judicial body in regard to disputes 
was at times a preventive one, that the UN 
was not authorized by the terms of the 
Treaty of Peace with Italy to make substan- 
tial changes in the arrangements it had 
originally made, and that the Assembly's 
intention at its fifth session had been that 
there could be no change without an agree- 
ment between Italy and Libya. Suggestions 
were made by these representatives for lim- 
iting the expenses of the Tribunal. 

A draft resolution was jointly submitted 
to the Committee by Afghanistan, Chile, 
Colombia, Egypt, the Netherlands, Syria, 
the United Kingdom and United States, 
joined, in a revised form, by India.” 

In the preambular part of the resolution, 
the Assembly noted that the negotiations 
between Italy and Libya for the conclusion 
of the various special agreements provided 
for in the resolution of the fifth session had 
not yet been concluded but that the parties 
had indicated that the negotiations had 
reached an advanced stage, and that the 
Italian and Libyan governments had mani- 
fested their acceptance of such measures as 
the Assembly would adopt for termination 
of the Tribunal on condition of the simul- 
taneous establishment of an Italian-Libyan 
Mixed Arbitration Commission vested with 
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the same functions, powers and jurisdiction. 
The operative part of the draft resolution 
1) provided for the termination of the 
Tribunal and the transfer of its functions, 
powers and jurisdiction to an Italian-Libyan 
Mixed Arbitration Commission; 2) provided 
that the Commission would consist of three 
members, one appointed by Italy, one by 
Libya and one by the Secretary-Genesal, it 
being provided that in the event of the fail- 
ure of Italy and Libya to jointly designate 
an umpire by a certain date, the umpire 
would be chosen by the Secretary-General; 
3) provided that the Commission would 
come into existence upon the appointment 
of the umpire and at least one of the other 
members, that two members of the Com- 
mission should constitute a quorum for the 
performance of its functions and that, for 
all deliberations of the Commission, the fa- 
vorable vote of two members should be 
sufficient; 4) provided for the equal sharing 
of the expenses of the Commission by Italy 
and Libya; and 5) provided that the Com- 
mission itself would determine its rules of 
procedure, including the designation of the 
place or places where its work should be 
conducted. 

After some discussion of the draft reso- 
lution, in the course of which a minor 
drafting amendment was accepted by the 
sponsors, the draft as a whole was adopted 
unanimously, At its 551st plenary meeting 
on December 6, the Assembly unanimously 
approved the resolution. 


Arbitral procedure: From its 461st to 
464th and 466th to 472d meetings, held on 
November 22 through 28 and December 2 
through 7, the Legal Committee considered 
the draft convention on arbitral procedure 
which had been prepared by the Interna- 
tional Law Commission at its fifth session” 
together with explanatory comments by the 
Commission and the Commission's recom- 
mendation, contained in its annual report,” 
that the Assembly should recommend the 
draft to Member states with a view to the 
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conclusion of a convention on the matter. 
Comments received from governments” on 
the draft convention and a commentary to 
the drafts prepared by the Secretariat” at 
the request of the Commission were also 
before the Committee. 

The Committee held a general debate on 
the substance of the draft convention as a 
whole, without considering it article-by- 
article, and on the appropriate course of 
action to be taken by the Assembly with 
respect to it. During the debate on the 
draft convention, differing points of view 
emerged as to the principles upon which it 
was based, as to certain of its provisions, 
and as to its practical value. Some repre- 
sentatives, although they objected to par- 
ticular articles of the draft, were in general 
agreement with its spirit and principles; be- 
sides codifying certain established rules, 
these delegates stated, the draft introduced 
many innovations into the procedure of 
international arbitration, and this was con 
sistent with the proper role of the Inter- 
national Law Commission, which included 
promotion of the progressive development 
of international law as well as its codifica 
tion. While guaranteeing the efficacy of 
arbitration, the draft at the same time left 
the essential features of arbitration undis- 
turbed, and preserved the principle of the 
autonomy of the will of the parties. On 
the other hand, some delegates felt that the 
draft departed from the principle of inter- 
national law that an undertaking to arbitrate 
entered into by sovereign states was based 
on the autonomy of the will of the parties, 
and endeavored to introduce inappropriate 
elements of compulsion and obligation. To 
a large extent, these delegates stated, the 
draft replaced the will of the parties by 
decisions taken by the International Court 
of Justice or its President or by the arbitral 
tribunal, and thus ignored the demarcation 
line between arbitral procedure and judicial 
process. The draft tended to destroy the 
flexibility that was one of the most valuable 
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features of international arbitration, and be 
cause of its rigidity of procedure and its 
exaggerated emphasis on compulsion might, 
if accepted, make states less inclined to re 
sort to arbitration. 

A number of specific provisions or im 
plications of the draft convention were 
criticized during the debate. It was ob 
jected that the text failed to make quite 
clear the relation to obtain between a con 
vention based on the draft and arbitration 
conventions previously concluded; another 
criticism was that the draft was not sufh 
ciently precise as to the extent to which its 
provisions were mandatory or could be set 
aside by agreement between the parties to 
a dispute. Doubts were also expressed re 
garding the absolute effectiveness of the 
procedure laid down in the draft, and sev 
eral representatives expressed misgivings 
about the articles dealing with revision or 
annulment of the arbitral award, which in 
their opinion might impair the principle ol 
the finality of the award, and thus unduly 
prolong the process of arbitration, Certain 
representatives who agreed with the basic 
principles of the draft were also in doubt 
as to its practical value, and regarded the 
draft as a statement of goals to be achieved 
in the field of arbitration rather than as a 
useful basis for a convention. 

In the discussion of action to be taken by 
the Assembly with respect to the draft con 
vention, three main points of view emerged. 
According to one of these, as embodied in 
a draft resolution sponsored by Colombia, 
Cuba, and the United States and later sub 
mitted in a revised form,” the Assembly, 
having considered the draft on arbitral pro 
cedure and having recalled a resolution of its 
eighth session” in which it was stated that 
the draft 
ments with respect to the progressive devel 
international law on arbitral 


included certain important cle 
opment of 
procedure, should 1) express its apprecia 
tion to the International Law Commission 
and the Secretary-General for their work in 
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this field; 2) take note of the draft conven- 
tion and the comments of governments 
thereon; and 3) bring the draft articles on 
arbitral procedure as well as the comments 
of governments and the observations made 
at the eighth and tenth sessions of the As- 
sembly to the attention of Member states 
and of non-member states who were mem- 
bers of one or more of the specialized agen- 
cies or were parties to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice, for their con- 
sideration in the drawing up of provisions 
for inclusion in treaties and agreements pro- 
viding for arbitration. Supporters of the 
point of view embodied in this draft reso- 
lution believed that the procedural innova- 
tions contained in the draft would thus not 
be imposed upon states, but could be used 
by them if they so wished, and some of the 
controversial problems connected with the 
draft, such as the question of final clauses, 
the distinction between mandatory and op- 
tional provisions, and the retroactivity of 
the draft, would lose their urgency. Repre- 
sentatives opposing the procedure embodied 
in the draft resolution argued that such 
action by the Assembly would imply en- 
dorsement of the draft on the part of the 
Assembly, and that that would be unwar- 
ranted in view of the criticisms directed 
against the draft during the debate. 
Another course of action for the Assem 
bly was put forward in an amendment to 
the revised three-power resolution, spon 
sored by Canada, Egypt, France, Honduras, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom,” under 
which a paragraph would be added to the 
draft resolution whereby the Assembly 
would request the Secretary-General to con- 
vene an international conference to consider 
the conclusion of a convention on arbitral 
procedure as soon as 20 of the states to 
whom the draft had been circulated had 
notified him of their willingness to partici- 
pate; this amendment was accepted by the 
sponsors of the three-power draft resolution. 
Supporters of the course of action called for 
in this amendment argued that although 
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the draft was not perfect in its existing 
form, it could well serve as the basis for 
an international convention to be prepared 
by a conference of plenipotentiaries, while 
opponents contended that the draft, because 
of the controversial nature of many of its 
provisions and of the lack of final clauses, 
was unsuitable as a basis for the work of 
an international diplomatic conference. A 
third course of action which received some 
support in the Committee’s discussions was 
formulated in amendments to the three- 
power draft resolution co-sponsored by 
Afghanistan, Mexico, the Netherlands and 
Yugoslavia.“ Under the terms of this amend 
ment, new preambular paragraphs would 
be added, 1) noting that suggestions for 
improvements in the draft had been made 
in the comments submitted by governments 
and in the observations in the Legal Com- 
mittee during the eighth and tenth sessions 
of the Assembly, and 2) stating the belief 
that a set of rules on arbitral procedure 
would inspire states in the drawing up of 
provisions for inclusion in international 
treaties and special arbitration agreements. 
In addition, the operative part of the draft 
resolution would be replaced, except for the 
paragraph expressing appreciation of the 
work of the Commission and of the Secre- 
tary-General, by paragraphs under which the 
Assembly was to 1) invite the International 
Law Commission to consider the comments 
of governments and discussion in the Legal 
Committee, in so far as they might contrib- 
ute further to the value of the draft, which 
was to be understood as a set of rules on 
arbitral procedure, and to report to the 
thirteenth session of the Assembly; and 2) 
decide to place the question on the provi- 
sional agenda of its thirteenth session for 
final consideration, including the problem 
of the desirability of convening an inter- 
national conference of plenipotentiaries to 
conclude a convention on arbitral procedure. 
Proponents of reconsideration by the Inter- 
national Law Commission believed that a 
sufficient amount of new material had be- 
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come available to make such a re-evaluation 
of the drafts appropriate, while opponents 
argued that the Commission had prepared 
the draft after long and careful study, had 
submitted it as final, and could hardly be 
expected to make considerable changes in it. 

The Committee took a_ paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote on the revised draft resolu 
tion as amended by its sponsors and on the 


four-power draft amendments. The two 


additional preambular paragraphs proposed 
in the draft amendment were approved, as 
was the preamble as a whole; the first opera 
tive paragraph in the draft resolution, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the work of the 


International Law Commission and of the 
Secretary-General, was approved; the opera 
tive paragraphs proposed in the four-power 
amendment as substitutes for the remaining 
operative paragraphs of the draft resolution 
were approved; and the revised draft reso- 
lution as a whole, as amended, was adopted 
by 27 votes to 18 with 8 abstentions. 

At its 554th plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 14, the Assembly approved the draft 
resolution as adopted by the Legal Commit 
tee by a vote of 31 to 8 with 16 abstentions. 


Other Questions 

The question of convening a conference 
of UN Members for the purpose of review 
ing the Charter, which was automatically 
placed on the agenda of the tenth session 
of the Assembly under Article 10g of the 
Charter, was discussed at the 542d plenary 
meeting on November 17 through the 547th 
plenary meeting on November 21, without 
reference to Committee. Views of delegates 
varied between those who held that a deci- 
sion should be taken on the principle of 
holding a conference but that the date 
should not be set until circumstances were 
more propitious, those who held that the 
date should be established at the tenth ses- 
sion, when such a decision would require 
only a simple instead of a two-thirds ma- 
jority, those who felt that any decision in 
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favor of the principle of a review conference 
taken at a time when prevailing political 
circumstances were unfavorable would have 
serious negative consequences for the UN, 
and those who were opposed to any idea 
of holding a review conference as well as to 
a revision of the Charter. A draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by Canada, Ecuador, Iraq, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States provided in a revised form’ 
that the Assembly, believing that it was de- 
sirable to review the Charter in the light 
of experience gained in its operation, and 
recognizing that such a review should be 
conducted under auspicious circumstances, 
1) decided that a general conference to re 
view the Charter should be held at an ap 
propriate time; 2) decided to appoint a 
committee consisting of all the members of 
the UN to consider, in consultation with 
the Secretary-General, the question of fixing 
a time and place for the conference, and 
its organization and procedures; 3) re 
quested the committee to report with its 
recommendations to the twelfth session of 
the Assembly; 4) requested the Secretary 
General to complete the publication of a 
repertory of UN practice, as envisaged in 
a resolution adopted at the eighth session 
of the Assembly;’ and 5) transmitted the 
resolution to the Security Council. 

In its original form, the draft resolution 
had proposed a committee consisting of 
cighteen states, but its sponsors, in view of 
an Indian proposal to add twelve further 
countries to its membership,’ altered it to 
provide for representation of all UN Mem 
bers in the committee. After rejecting a 
Syrian amendment to the revised draft reso 
lution* under which the decision to hold a 
review conference would not have been 
taken and the Assembly would have ap 
pointed a committee to consider the desira 
bility of such a conference rather than to 
make arrangements for it, the Assembly at 
its 547th plenary mecting adopted the re- 
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vised draft resolution by 43 votes to 6 with 
g abstentions. 

At its 537th plenary meeting on October 
25, the Assembly, without formal vote and 
without reference to Committee, approved 
a draft 
United States and United Kingdom’ under 
which, having considered the application of 


resolution co-sponsored by the 
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the Federal Republic of Germany for mem- 
bership in the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO), as approved by 
ICAO and transmitted to the Assembly,’ it 
decided to inform ICAO that it had no ob- 
jection to the admission of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to membership in that 


organization. 
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Admission of New Members 


At the request of the General Assembly 
at its tenth session,’ the Council considered 
the question of admission of new members 
to the UN from its 7orst meeting on De- 
cember 10, 1955, through its 706th meeting 
on December 15, and at its 708th meeting 
on December 21. 

At its 7o1st meeting, the Council was in 
formed by its president (Sir Leslie Munro, 
New Zealand) that it had been asked to 
consider the pending applications of those 
eighteen countries about which no problem 
of unification arose,” and to make recom 
mendations before the conclusion of the 
tenth session of the General Assembly. The 
prestige of the Council, the president stated, 
would in his opinion be seriously damaged 
if it failed to take positive action in the face 
of the very large majority of delegates in 
the Assembly who had pressed for admis- 
sion of the eighteen applicants, and this 
view was generally held by the delegates, 
the representative for Peru (Belaunde) re- 
marking that in the interests of universality 
it was proper to give the benefit of the doubt 
to any applicant about whose qualifications 
for membership questions had been raised. 
However, considerable debate on the proce- 
dure to be followed in considering the appli 
cations followed the remarks of the United 
Kingdom representative (Sir Pierson Dixon ) 
that a procedure would have to be found 
which would be consonant with Article 4 
of the Charter, the wishes of the General 
Assembly, and the 1948 opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice on the admis- 
sion of new Members to the UN,” and that 
he himself was not satisfied by the thirteen 
draft resolutions submitted by the Republic 
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of China,’ which recommended the admis- 
sion of only cleven of the eighteen states 
under consideration, and of two additional 
states which were not among the eighteen. 

Two alternative procedures for consider- 
ing the eighteen applications were then put 
before the Council. Under the first, put 
forward by the Soviet Union,’ the Council 
would examine each of the eighteen appli 
cations, vote on it, then wait for Assembly 
action on it before proceeding to considera- 
tion of the next application. According 
to the Soviet delegate (Sobolev) his pro- 
posal would guard against any accidents or 
surprises in the action on the applications. 
Eighteen Soviet-sponsored draft resolutions 
naming the applicants singly were submitted 
to the Council.” Under the second proposed 
procedure, co-sponsored by New Zealand 
and Brazil in the form of a draft resolution 
which named all eighteen applicants,’ the 
Council would take note of the resolution 
of the tenth session of the General Assem 
bly, and, having considered separately the 
applications of the eighteen states, would 
recommend to the Assembly the admission 
of those states. The representative for New 
Zealand felt that the eighteen states should 
be voted on as a unit as well as separately, 
and that the draft resolution his delegation 
had co-sponsored would achieve all that 
the Soviet-sponsored procedure would, and 
would have the additional advantage of 
being more generally acceptable; in elabo 
rating on his proposal, he explained that 
each paragraph of the draft resolution would 
be voted on separately, each country would 
also be voted on separately before the voting 
on the paragraph enumerating the eighteen 
states as a whole, then the resolution as a 
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whole would be put to a vote. The Council, 
he stated in answer to a question from Mr. 
Sobolev, could not presume to instruct the 
Assembly on the procedure it should follow 
in voting on the Council's recommenda- 
tion, should his proposal be adopted, but he 
felt confident that if the Council should so 
recommend the Assembly would admit all 
eighteen of the applicants. During the 
debate on procedure, several delegates 
expressed approval for the Brazil-New 
Zealand proposal, and requested that it be 
given priority by the Council; the Soviet 
proposal was objected to primarily on the 
grounds that it would be cumbersome and 
impractical to await Assembly action on 
each of the eighteen applications, and that 
the two-power proposal was the more work 
able, and offered equal security. The Soviet 
delegate, however, remained opposed to 
granting priority to the two-power draft at 
the close of the 7oad meeting on Decem- 
ber 10. 

At the beginning of the Council's 703d 
meeting, on December 13, Mr. Sobolev 
(Soviet Union) informed the Council that 
ir. view of the widespread support for the 
two-power proposal among Council mem- 
bers, and since he had gathered that the As- 
sembly would vote on the Brazil~New 
Zealand resolution as a single entity, in the 
event that the Council adopted it, with the 
resolution being referred back to the Coun- 
cil if the Assembly made any alterations in 
it, he would withdraw his opposition to the 
giving of priority to the two-power proposal. 

The representative of China (Tsiang) 
then criticized the two-power proposal, on 
the grounds that it represented a complete 
concession to Soviet demands, inquired as 
to the fate of the draft resolutions submitted 
by his delegation in the event that the two 
power proposal were given priority, and 
formally submitted a draft amendment to 
the two-power proposal’ under which the 
names of the Republics of Korea and Viet- 
nam would be added to the list of eighteen 
applicant states contained in the two-power 
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draft. Following the presentation of the 
Chinese draft amendment, the proposal that 
the twopower draft resolution be given 
priority over all other draft resolutions sub- 
mitted to the Council was approved by a 
vote of 8 to 1 (China) with 2 abstentions 
(Belgium and the United States). 

Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand) at- 
tempted to persuade Mr. Tsiang not to press 
his draft amendment, but the representa- 
tives of the United States, United Kingdom 
and France each informed the Council of 
their support for the admission of the Re- 
publics of Korea and Vietnam, the United 
States delegate remarking that it was unjust 
to Korea and Vietnam to exclude them 
from the UN because of their unification 
problems, which were the fault of commu- 
nist aggression. Mr, Sobolev remarked that 
the way had been clear, but that he was 
disappointed at being presented with a draft 
amendment whose only intention was to 
obstruct a decision by the Council on the 
eighteen applications. There was consid- 
erable disagreement among the delegates on 
the proper order in which to vote on the 
two-power draft resolution and the Chinese 
draft amendment to it; the president of the 
Council proposed following customary pro- 
cedure in the Council and voting on the 
draft amendment directly prior to the sec- 
tion of the draft resolution to which it per- 
tained, which in effect meant that the 
Council would vote on Korea and Vietnam 
before the other eighteen applicants. Mr. 
Sobolev, however, felt that the draft amend- 
ment should be voted on either after the 
voting had been completed on the two-power 
draft, or that the names of Korea and Viet- 
nam should be inserted in the list of eighteen 
applicants chronologically by date of applica- 
tion, as the eighteen were listed. The latter 
Soviet proposal was put to a vote and de- 
feated by 1 in favor, 8 against and 2 ab- 
stentions (Iran and Turkey). The president 
then put the two-power draft to a vote. 

After adopting a paragraph which took 
note of the Assembly resolution requesting 
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Council action on the eighteen applications 
by a vote of 8 to o with 3 abstentions (Bel- 
gium, China, and the United States), the 
Council at its 704th meeting on December 
13 proceeded to vote on the paragraph con- 
taining the names of the cighteen countries. 
It adopted the opening phrase “Having 
considered the applications for membership 
of” by a vote of 9 to o with 2 abstentions 
(China and the United States), but rejected 
the Republics of Korea and Vietnam by 
identical votes of g to 1 (Soviet Union) with 
1 abstention (New Zealand). The Council 
then proceeded to a country-by-country vote 
on the inclusion of the eighteen applicant 
states in the recommendation to the General 
Assembly. 1) Albania was approved by 
7 votes to o with 4 abstentions (Belgium, 
China, France and the United States); 2) 
the Mongolian People’s Republic was re- 
jected by 8 votes to 1 (China) with 2 
abstentions (Belgium and the United 
States); 3) Jordan, Ireland and Portugal 
were rejected by votes of 10 to 1 (Soviet 
Union) with no abstentions; 4) Hungary 
was approved by a vote of 9 to o with 2 
abstentions (China and the United States); 
5) Italy and Austria were rejected by votes 
of 10 to 1 (Soviet Union) with no absten- 
tions; 6) Rumania and Bulgaria were ap- 
proved by votes of g to o with 2 abstentions 
(China and the United States); the 11th 
through 17th applicants—Finland, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Libya, Cambodia, Japan and Laos— 
were all rejected by votes of 10 to 1 (Soviet 
Union) with no abstentions; and the 13th 
applicant, Spain, was rejected by a vote of 
g to 1 (Soviet Union) with 1 abstention 
(Belgium). The Council then proceeded 
to vote on the paragraph listing the ap 
proved applicants as a whole; the para- 
graph, which as a result of the country-by- 
country voting contained the names only of 
Albania, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
was defeated by a vote of 4 opposed (Brazil, 
China, Peru and Turkey) to 1 in favor 
(Soviet Union), with 6 abstentions. The 
Council did not vote on the resolution as a 
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whole, since its negative vote on the para 
graph containing the list of recommended 
applicants left nothing for transmittal to 
the General Assembly. 

Following the voting on the applications, 
several delegates expressed their deep regret 
at the failure of the Council to effect the 
admission of new Members to the UN. 
Mr. Sobolev accused Mr. Tsiang of being 
responsible for the collapse of the Council's 
effort, and added that in his view the chief 
blame lay with the United States for having 
put forward Mr. Tsiang when its other ef- 
forts at obstruction had failed. Mr. Lodge 
(United States) replied that the remarks of 
the Soviet representative had been both in 
accurate and uncalled for, since the United 
States was as interested as any other Mem- 
ber in the admission of new Members. He 
felt that the attitude of the Soviet delega 
tion had been responsible for the failure, 
since after the rejection of the application of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic it still 
would have been possible, with the coopera. 
tion of the Soviet Union, to recommend the 
admission of 17 new Members, 

The 7o5th meeting of the Council was 
held on December 14 at the request of the 
Soviet Union.” Mr. Sobolev, in addressing 
the Council, informed its members that the 
Soviet Union still earnestly desired to help 
effect the admission of new Members to 
the UN, and in pursuance of that wish he 
intended to withdraw his negative vote on 
a number of applicant states, but not Japan, 
on the understanding that the admission of 
Japan and the People’s Republic of Mon 
golia would be effected at the Assembly's 
next meeting. His delegation’s attitude 
toward Japan, he stated, was still basically 
favorable. A draft resolution differing from 
the New Zealand-Brazil proposal only in 
that it omitted the names of Japan and the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia from the list 
of states recommended for admission was 
then submitted to the Council by Mr. 
Sobolev.” The United States, supported by 
the United Kingdom, Brazil and Turkey, 
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proposed adding Japan to the list, and with 
the Soviet Union objecting it was decided 
to vote on Japan as‘an amendment to the 
Soviet draft resolution, in the manner in 
which the applications of Korea and 
Vietnam had been considered at the 7o4th 
meeting. 

The first paragraph of the Soviet draft 
resolution, taking note of the General As- 
sembly resolution recommending the ad- 
mission of the eighteen states, was adopted 
by 8 votes to o with 3 abstentions (Belgium, 
China and the United States), and the open- 
ing words of the paragraph containing the 
list of applicants, “Having considered sepa- 
rately the applications for membership” by 
9 votes to o with 2 abstentions (China and 
the United States). The amendment under 
which the application of Japan would have 
been approved was rejected by a vote of 10 
in favor to 1 opposed (Soviet Union) with 
no abstentions. Voting on the sixteen appli- 
cant states named in the paragraph was as 
follows: 1) Albania was approved by 8 
votes to o with 3 abstentions (Belgium, 
China, and the United States); 2) Jordan, 
Ireland and Portugal were approved unani- 
mously; 3) Hungary was approved by 9 
votes to o with 2 abstentions (China and 
the United States); 4) Italy and Austria 
were approved unanimously; 5) Rumania 
and Bulgaria were approved by 9 votes to 
o with 2 abstentions (China and the United 
States); 6) Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, Libya, 
Cambodia and Laos were approved unani 
mously; and 7) Spain was approved by 10 
votes to o with 1 abstention (Belgium). The 
paragraph containing the sixteen approved 
applicants was then approved by a vote of 
8 to o with 3 abstentions (Belgium, China 
and the United States), and the draft reso 
lution as a whole adopted by 8 votes to o 
with 3 abstentions (Belgium, China and the 
United States). 

Members of the Council were unanimous 
in expressing pleasure at the admission of 
sixteen new Members to the UN, although 
a number of them regretted that Japan's ad- 
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mission had been postponed. Mr. Lodge 
(United States), remarking that he had 
understood the Soviet representative to say 
that his government stil! looked with favor 
on Japan’s application, submitted a draft res- 
olution under which the Council would rec- 
ommend to the Assembly that it admit Japan 
to the UN at its eleventh session;” consid- 
eration of the United States draft resolution, 
however, was postponed until the following 
meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Sobolev in his opening remarks at 
the 706th meeting of the Council on De- 
cember 15 stated that his delegation opposed 
the United States draft resolution since 
there were no grounds for its mentioning 
only Japan and not the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia, the remaining unadmitted appli- 
cant with no problem of unification. Ac- 
cordingly, he submitted a draft resolution 
under which the Council would recommend 
the admission by the General Assembly at 
its eleventh session of both Japan and the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia.” Consid- 
erable discussion of the two draft resolutions 
ensued, in which Mr. Lodge and Mr. 
Sobolev took an active part. The Soviet 
draft was criticized by most delegates on 
the grounds that it was incongruous and 
unconstitutional to condition the admission 
of Japan upon that of the People’s Republic 
of Mongolia; both the Soviet and the 
United States drafts were criticized by New 
Zealand, Brazil and Belgium, who believed 
it to be unconstitutional to make a recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly and 
condition it by a postponement to a particu- 
lar later session of that body. In the vote 
on the two draft resolutions, the proposal to 
recommend the admission of Japan alone 
was defeated by a vote of 10 in favor to 1 
opposed (Soviet Union) with o abstentions, 
and the Soviet draft recommending the 
admission of both Japan and the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia was defeated by a 
vote of 1 in favor to o opposed, with 10 
abstentions. 

Before concluding its consideration of ad- 
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mission of new members, the Council de- 
bated a draft resolution submitted by the 
United Kingdom under which the Council 
would take note that Japan was fully quali- 
fied for membership in the UN, and express 
the hope that it would soon be admitted. 
The Soviet representative asked for time 
to consider the draft resolution, which was 
put before the Council at the end of its 
706th meeting. At the beginning of the 
Council's 708th meeting on December 21, 
however, he expressed opposition to the 
draft in its original form and submitted a 
draft amendment under which the name of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic would be 
inserted in conjunction with that of Japan.” 
After most of the Council’s members had 
criticized the Soviet draft amendment, the 
United States and United Kingdom again 
alleging that the purpose of the Soviet 
Union was to make the admission of Japan 
contingent upon that of the People’s Re- 
public of Mongolia, the Soviet draft amend- 
ment was rejected by 1 vote in favor, o 
opposed and 10 abstentions. At the sug- 
gestion of the United Kingdom delegate, 
who felt that the Soviet representative would 
cast a negative vote on his draft resolution 
the Council, with the Soviet Union abstain- 
ing, decided to postpone indefinitely voting 
on the United Kingdom draft. 


Disarmament Commission 

The Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission (Canada, France, Soviet Union, 
United Kingdom, and United States) held 
its 21st meeting at UN Headquarters on 
December 8, 1954, considered administrative 
and procedural arrangements, and agreed to 
continue its discussions in London. Meet 
ings from February 25 (22d) through May 
18 (49th) were held there. The soth meet 
ing was held at UN Headquarters on June 1, 
and the Sub-Committee reconvened at Head 
quarters for the 51st through the 68th meet 
ings (August 29 through October 7). 

The Soviet representative proposed on 
February 25 a draft resolution for a multi 
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lateral disarmament convention providing 
for destruction and prohibition of weapons 
of mass destruction and for declarations by 
all states that they would not increase their 
military appropriations, armaments, of 
armed forces beyond the levels of January 1, 
1955. States would pledge that they would 
not use atomic materials for other than 
peaceful purposes. International 
over the execution of these provisions would 
be instituted and a world disarmament con 
ference called for general disarmament. 
The western representatives questioned 
the Soviet representative on the phasing of 
each of the provisions of the new Soviet 
proposal, The position of the west was that 
the new Soviet proposal represented a re 
gression from the partial acceptance by the 
Soviet Union on September 30, 1954, of the 
Anglo-French proposal of June 11, 1954." 
Attention was drawn to the similarity of the 
new Soviet proposal and certain aspects of 
the Anglo-French proposal of June 11, the 
western representatives holding that the 
Soviet proposal was an attempt to attain 
agreement on parts of the June 11 proposal 
in isolation from the provisions of the latter 
relative to phasing, to institution of effective 
controls prior to actual disarmament, and to 
control and reduction of conventional weap- 
ons. The western representatives attacked 
the Soviet proposal on each of these omis 
sions. They refused to accept the Soviet 
view that it was better to reach agreement 
on these limited problems since it had been 
impossible to reach agreement on the gen 
eral problem of disarmament in the past, 
and continued their previous emphasis on 
the need for establishment of adequate con 
trol and inspection machinery prior to any 
actual disarmament. The Soviet represent 
ative replied that he was in favor of ade 
quate control machinery, but wished to get 
agreement on meas 
ures before negotiating for controls. The 
western representatives also held that the 
calling of a world disarmament conference 
should be delayed until there was substan 
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tial agreement on the measures to be pre- 
sented to it among the members of the 
Disarmament Commission. The Soviet 
representative stated that the Soviet pro- 
posal was new and that he did not desire to 
state any relationship between it and the 
Anglo-French proposal of June 11. 

The western representatives submitted a 
draft resolution on March 8 providing for 
the submission to a world disarmament con- 
ference of a proposed convention for disar 
mament in all types of weapons and forces.” 
The resolution called for the following se- 
quence: 1) armed forces would be limited 
to the levels of December 31, 1954, or to 
those of some other mutually acceptable 
date; 2) the control organ would then re- 
port that it could effectively supervise execu- 
tion of the provisions of the convention; 
3) the armed forces and the conventional 
armaments of all states would then be re 
duced by one-half the agreed upon total 
reductions; 4) manufacture of all nuclear 
and other prohibited weapons would then 
cease; 5) the control organ would then 


be required to assess its ability to enforce 
the remaining provisions of the convention; 
6) when it had so stated, the second half 


of the reductions in conventional arma- 
ments and in military personnel would take 
place; and 7) on the completion of these 
final reductions, weapons of mass destruc- 
tion would be eliminated and prohibited 
and stocks of nuclear materials would be 
converted to peaceful uses. The joint draft 
resolution expressed the hope that armed 
forces and armaments would be then further 
reduced to the minimum necessary for in 
ternal policing and for fulfillment of the 
obligations of Members of the UN. 

On March 12 the western representatives 
submitted a joint draft resolution setting 
forth the principles that should guide reduc 
tions in armed forces and in conventional 
weapons.” The reductions would apply to 
both military and to para-military forces. 
There would first be agreement on the levels 
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to which the United States, Soviet, French, 
United Kingdom, and Chinese forces would 
be reduced. Other states would reduce 
their forces to levels determined by multiple 
criteria named by the draft resolution, and 
no state would then have forces of sufficient 
size to threaten international peace. The 
western representatives stated that the two 
draft resolutions they had sponsored were 
merely detailed provisions supplementing 
the Anglo-French proposal of June 11, 1954, 
but the Soviet representative alleged that 
the western representatives were attempting 
to supersede their June 11 proposal with 
less acceptable ones. 

On March 18, the Soviet representative 
presented a revised draft resolution” which 
the western representatives stated was sub- 
stantially the Soviet proposal of September 
30, 1954 with the addition of proposals for 
a freeze of military budgets, of military 
personnel levels, and of armaments at the 
beginning of the disarmament period, and 
for a disarmament conference. The Soviet 
draft proposed “establishment of  inter- 
national control over the implementation of 
these decisions on the basis of the French 
and United Kingdom proposals of 11 June, 
1954” and the use of January 1, 1955, as the 
base date for fixing of the freeze and of the 
level from which forces, armaments, and 
budgets should be reduced. In the course 
of six months or a year, 50 percent of the 
agreed armaments, forces, and budget re 
ductions would take place, the remaining 
50 percent reductions to take place within 
the following six months or year. Com 
plete prohibition and elimination of weap- 
ons of mass destruction would be effected at 
the beginning of the second six month or 
year period. A temporary control organ 
would be instituted to supervise the first 
phase, coming into existence prior to the 
beginning of that phase, and a standing 
control organ would replace it at the begin 
ning of the second phase. Both control. 
organs would report to the Security Coun- 
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cil and would be able to require states to 
provide the necessary information for super- 
vision of the disarmament convention. The 
standing control organ would have the addi- 
tional authority to make continuing inspec- 
tions to the extent necessary to ensure 
implementation, [ts permanent staff of in- 
spectors would have unrestricted access, 
within the limits of the supervisory func- 
tion they would exercise, to all establish- 
ments subject to control. The Soviet draft 
expressed the hope that armaments would 
finally be reduced to the level of interior 
security forces. 

The western representatives stated that 
the same control organ should exist through- 
out the several phases and remain there- 
after. The permanent organ could change 
internally as its functions changed, but it 
should have continuity. Disagreement on 
phasing and on the functions of the control 
organ continued, the western representa- 
tives stressing the powers of the control 
organ and its phasing with actual disarma- 
ment as crucial to agreement on any reduc- 
tions or prohibitions of armaments. The 
Soviet representative emphasized the need 
for agreement on action to be taken to re- 
duce armaments and to eliminate nuclear 
weapons; in his view, discussion of the de- 
tails of the control machinery could come 
later. Further, the Soviet representative 
desired definite time limits for each phase, 
while the western representatives desired 
that the ability of the control organ to 
enforce the coming phase be the major 
criterion for its timing. 

On March 23 (32d meeting) the western 
representatives proposed maximum armed 
forces levels of 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 for 
China, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States, and 650,000 for France and the 
United Kingdom. The Soviet representa 
tive continued to propose reduction of all 
armed forces and armaments except weap- 
ons of mass destruction by one third, The 
western representatives refused to agree to 
any uniform proportional criterion for re- 
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duction of forces of all states, or even of the 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

On March 30 (36th meeting) the United 
States representative described the details of 
the views of his government on the func 
tions and powers of the proposed control 
organ, which were based on the view that 
the control organ should have broad limits 
in its ability to determine when it could 
effectively supervise execution of each phase 
of a disarmament convention. 

On April 18 (41st meeting) the western 
representatives presented a joint proposal 
on atomic disarmament providing for a 
convention under which weapons of mass 
destruction would be eliminated and pro- 
hibited, an atomic energy agency established 
to supervise peaceful use of fissile material, 
and open communication effected for 
atomic information and research. Special 
attention would be given to the application 
of atomic energy to the needs of under 
developed countries, Prior to this proposal, 
the western representatives had demanded 
complete execution of the reductions in con 
ventional armaments before elimination 
and prohibition of nuclear weapons, but 
this proposal called for prohibition and 
climination of nuclear weapons after 75 per 
cent of the reductions in conventional forces 
and weapons would have been carried out.” 
The western representatives explained that 
in this proposal as in earlier ones each stage 
would begin only after the control machin 
ery had been declared capable of ensuring 
implementation of the stage about to com 
mence, while the Soviet representative again 
maintained that the control organ should 
not have such supra-national powers of de 
termining when it was ready for each new 
stage, and thus of being able to delay dis 
armament. 

The representative of the Soviet Union 
presented a compromise proposal at the 
Sub-Committee’s 47th meeting on May 10 
which was viewed by the western represent 
atives as similar on many points to previous 
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western proposals. This Soviet proposal re- 
quired completion of reductions of conven- 
tional armaments and prohibition and 
elimination of weapons of mass destruction 
within the two calendar years 1956~57. 
During 1956 the signatory states would not 
increase military budgets, armed forces, or 
weapons and armaments, including weap- 
ons of mass destruction, beyond the levels 
of December 31, 1954, would furnish 
the Disarmament Commission within one 
month after entry into force of the con- 
vention with full figures on their forces, 
conventional armaments, and military ex- 
penditures, and would effect 50 percent of 
the reductions necessary to bring their 
forces to 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 for China, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States 
and to 650,000 for France and the United 
Kingdom. Conventional armaments would 
be reduced accordingly. During the first 
year a negotiated selection of bases on 
foreign territories would be discontinued 
and nuclear weapons would be employed 
only when the Security Council decided that 


they were necessary to repel a specific ag- 


gression. Tests of nuclear weapons would 
cease as one of the first measures of execu- 
tion of the program. An international com- 
mission would submit reports to the Security 
Council and General Assembly on the steps 
taken in each country to implement the 
latter prohibition, 

The May 10 Soviet proposal provided the 
following for 1957: Production of nuclear 
weapons would be discontinued immedi 
ately and military budgets reduced accord 
ingly. The remaining 50 percent of the 
reductions necessary to bring levels of forces 
in states to the agreed numbers would be 
effected. All remaining bases on foreign 
soil would be terminated. After 75 percent 
of the agreed upon conventional! reductions 
would have been achieved, elimination and 
prohibition of nuclear weapons would take 
place during the remaining 25 percent re- 
ductions. The obligations of China would 
be determined with the participation of the 
People’s Republic of China. 


The Soviet proposal stated that the neces- 
sary conditions for establishment of a con- 
trol system that would have the full confi- 
dence of the states of the world and would 
give real security to all did not yet exist. 
It would be difficult to expect that states 
would trustingly provide other states with 
facilities for access to industrial and other 
resources vital to their security. During the 
first stage, the control organ would estab- 
lish control posts at large ports, rail junc- 
tions, main highways, airports, and other 
communications centers. The organ would 
have the right of demanding information 
from states on execution of the disarmament 
convention. It would have access to records 
of budgetary appropriations for military 
needs, The staff of the organ would be in- 
ternational. It would not cease operations 
with the end of 1957, but would have ac- 
cess to “objects of control” and would main- 
tain posts at crucial communication centers 
as long as necessary. The organ would make 
recommendations to the Security Council 
on measures to be taken with regard to 
violations of the convention. 

The Soviet representative explained that 
the convention figures for armed forces in 
his latest proposal included para-military 
forces. He stated that armed forces of all 
powers other than the permanent members 
of the Security Council would be reduced 
by the proposed convention to less than 
650,000 each. There was general agreement 
among the western representatives that the 
new Soviet proposal made progress on dis- 
armament more probable. However, the 
United States representative stated that the 
control organ would have to be able to view 
more than communications centers. He 
proposed major enlargements of the func 
tions of the control organ proposed by the 
Soviet representative on May 10. 

The other western representatives, espe 
cially the United Kingdom representative, 
agreed that the control organ would have to 
be able to investigate more than communica- 
tions centers. Dockyards, factories, military 
installations, and other facilities would have 
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to be subject to inspection. The western 
representatives again opposed the automatic 
transition from phase one to phase two at 
the end of 1956, stating that transitions 
should await development of control mech- 
anisms. The discussions until the end of 
the 1955 sessions of the Sub-Committee were 
to concentrate on the problems of control 
and verification. 

After the proposals of each of the chiefs 
of state relative to disarmament at the 
Geneva Conference of July 1955, the 
Sub-Committee integrated these proposals 
into its resumed discussions at UN Head 
quarters.” The United States representative 
continued to demand that inspection on the 
ground be supplemented by aerial inspec 
tion; the western representatives agreed 
that aerial inspection would reduce the de 
gree of ground inspection required in the 
early stages of disarmament. The United 
States representative presented an outline 
plan to implement the Eisenhower proposal 
at Geneva.” The Sub-Committee decided 


to postpone consideration of the Eisenhower 


proposal until sufficient time had elapsed for 
study by the several representatives. 

On September 1 (54th meeting), the 
French representative proposed a relatively 
detailed plan for an international disarma- 
ment organization consisting of a general 
assembly of all contracting parties, a perma 
nent committee of fifteen, of which the 
permanent members of the Security Coun 
cil would be permanent members and the 
non-permanent members would be elected 
by the General Assembly for two years, a 
council of jurists elected by the general as 
sembly, and a control administration con 
sisting of a governing body and inspection 
teams. Simple majorities would be sufh- 
cient for decision in all agencies of the in- 
ternational disarmament organization. The 
French representative discussed in detail the 
Faure proposals at Geneva, especially the 
complex budgetary provisions that would be 
necessary to implement them. He stated 
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ments DC/SC.1/27, Annexes I and IH, DC/SC.1/28, 
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that financial control should be only a part 
of the complex control system and should 
not be considered in isolation. 

On September 15 (61st meeting) the 
representative of the United Kingdom pre- 
sented a working paper amplifying Mr. 
Eden's proposal at Geneva for a system of 
joint inspection of forces facing one another 
in an area of Europe to be negotiated. Under 
the proposal, a supervisory commission 
would assign duties to inspection teams and 
would review their reports. The teams 
would have access to all military and para- 
military installations in the area. The pro 
posal would be of value with or without 
agreement on reduction or prohibition of 
armaments, The representative of the United 
Kingdom indicated that this would not be 
a complicated system, but, rather, an ex 
periment as a first step towards reducing 
mutual mistrust and towards reduction of 
armaments, The Soviet representative at 
tacked the proposal of the United Kingdom 
as failing to grapple with the major prob 
lem, disarmament. However, the Soviet 
government would study this proposal, 

On October 7 (68th meeting) the repre 
sentative of the United States submitted a 
memorandum supplementing the outline 
plan for the implementation of the July 21 
Presidential proposal at Geneva regarding 
disarmament.” Throughout the meetings 
after the Geneva Conference of July 1955, 
the major disagreement in the debates of 
the Sub-Committee 
western emphasis on provisions for control 


continued to be the 


and verification and the Soviet emphasis on 
actual disarmament. 

The Disarmament Commission met in 
New York on October 21 (45th and 46th 
meetings) at the request of the Soviet 
Union to consider the report of the Sub- 
Committee.” The other members of the 
Commission stated that they had not had 
sufficient time to study the report and ver- 
batim minutes of the Sub-Committee and 
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that they wished to permit the foreign min- 
isters of France, the United Kingdom, 
United States and Soviet Union to discuss 
the disarmament problem at Geneva prior 
to considering the disarmament issue them- 
selves. The Soviet representative favored 
submission of the report to the General 
Assembly as soon as possible; he saw no 
reason why disarmament could not be dis 
cussed simultaneously at the Geneva Confer- 
ence of foreign ministers and in the Dis- 


™ The report of the Sub-Committee 
ment DC/71 and the verbatim 


comprised Docu 
teports of the Sub- 
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armament Commission. The representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom stated that 
much additional work would be necessary 
prior to calling a disarmament conference 
to draft a convention. After repetition of 
many of the views expressed in the Sub- 
Committee at the Commission’s 47th 


through 49th meetings on November 23 
through 25, the report of the Sub-Committee 
was submitted to the Security Council and 
to the General Assembly.” 


Committee; for information on Assembly consideration 
of the report, see this issue, p. 66-72 





Economic and Social Council 


The first part of the 2oth session of the 
Economic and Social Council was held in 
Geneva from July 5 through August 5, 1955; 
Sir Douglas Copland (Australia) continued 
as president of the Council. The second 
part of the 20th session was scheduled to 
take place during or shortly after the tenth 
regular session of the General Assembly. At 
the opening meeting a discussion was held 
on adoption of the sessional agenda;’ a pro- 
posal by the United Kingdom delegate that 
a coordination committee be established to 
deal with matters of detail that might arise 
under item four of the agenda, general re 
view of the development and coordination 
of the economic, social and human rights 
programs and activities of the UN and the 
specialized agencies as a whole, was adopted. 
The United Kingdom representative also 
proposed that consideration of 1) the status 
and functions of the Interim Coordinating 
Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements and 2) the status and func- 
tions of the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade be postponed until the 
21st session; the proposal was adopted by a 
vote of 10 to § with 3 abstentions. Also at 
its opening meeting the Council agreed it 
would decide at a later meeting whether or 
not to include in the provisional agenda the 
question of Spain becoming a party to the 
protocols of 1946 and 1948 on narcotic 
drugs. The agenda, as amended, was 
adopted unanimously, and fifteen of the 
nineteen agenda items were discussed at the 
first part of the session. 


Economic Matters 
World economic situation: Discussion of 
the world economic situation, in general 


' Document E/2741 

? Document E/2729; for a summary of this report, 
see International Organization, 1X, p. 493-394 
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and in the various regions, was based prin- 
cipally on the World Economic Report, 
1953-54, the Ouest for Freer Trade,’ A Re- 
view of Economic Activity in Africa, 1950 
to 1954, Economic Developments in the 
Middle East, 1945 to 1954, The Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1954, the annual report 
of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA),’ the annual report of 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE),” and the annual report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE).” In the debate on the gen- 
eral world economic situation, three main 
issues emerged: 1) recent achievements in 
the world economic situation; 2) problems 
which remained to be solved in the world 
economy; and 3) methods of solving them. 
In regard to the first issue, the representa 
tive from the Netherlands stated that he 
felt encouraging progress had been made in 
the area of international economic coopera 
tion, and he cited as an example the efforts 
of the International Trade Organization to 
reduce tariffs. The Australian delegate re- 
marked that although it was, of course, true 
that western Europe was still largely depen- 
dent on a great deal of economic assistance 
from the United States, he did not feel that 
this was a cause for pessimism. He further 
stated that although the level of world 
prosperity would continue to be largely de 
pendent on United States policy, an increas 
ing measure of responsibility for world 


prosperity was being accepted by western 
Europe, and he felt that a great deal of the 
prosperity which the countries of western 
Europe were enjoying was due to the fact 
that those countries were now acting as an 
entity and pursuing common economic 
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goals. The delegate from the United States 
agreed that the free world’s great economic 
dependence on the United States had been 
reduced, Both he and the United Kingdom 
representative declared that world trade 
figures for 1954 were encouraging, and that 
the prospects for the world economy in the 
coming months were favorable. They both 
emphasized the important part the peaceful 
application of atomic energy could play in 
furthering the growth of the world econ- 
omy. Many delegates stated that there had 
been a relaxation of international political 
tension which would enable international 
economic cooperation to be more effective. 
In general, satisfaction was expressed with 
the growing economic strength of the world; 
however, most delegates agreed that the 
progress achieved should not lead to over- 
optimism, since there were still several im- 
portant unsolved problems such as the 
world dollar shortage, the poverty and low 
standards of living of the economically un 
der-developed countries, and the severe fluc- 
tuations in the prices of several primary 
commodities which had been harmful to 
many countries whose economies were based 
on their production and export. Many rep- 
resentatives commented on the various trade 
restrictions which were still obstructing in- 
ternational trade. The import quota system 
was particularly mentioned by the delegate 
from the Dominican Republic, who stated 
that the Dominican Republic had taken 
action to lessen its dependence on exports 
to the world market by diversifying its in- 
dustry. The delegate from India agreed 
that the economically under-developed coun- 
tries should diversify, but he added that the 
low levels of real income and capital in such 
countries limited the possibilities of diversi- 
fication. 

Many delegates declared that the eco 
nomically under-developed countries were 
resolved to do their utmost to help them- 
selves; however, they felt much external 
assistance was needed, and stated that the ex- 
perience of western Europe has shown how 
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rapidly economic progress might be achieved 
through the organization of large-scale in- 
ternational aid. Many delegates stated that 
it was the moral responsibility of the eco- 
nomically developed countries to aid the 
economically under-developed countries by 
creating such institutions as the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation (IFC) and the 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED), by giving tech- 
nical assistance, and by stabilizing raw ma- 
terial prices. The representative from India 
stated that the economically under-developed 
countries had the duty of observing “respon- 
sible behavior” in their relations with other 
countries.” The Pakistan delegate referred 
to the three categories into which the World 
Economic Report, 1953-54 divided the coun- 
tries of the world—the economically devel- 
oped countries, countries with centrally 
planned economies, and economically under- 
developed countries—and declared that 
many economically under-developed coun- 
tries were formulating national plans for 
economic development covering a number 
of years which would involve central con- 
trol of capital flotation, of imports, and 
rather indirectly, of consumption. How- 
ever, he said, this did not mean that those 
countries did not place great value on 
private enterprise and private trade. Many 
representatives expressed the view that a 
high level of investment in all countries was 
necessary for an expansion of international 
trade and for raising living standards 
throughout the world. Most delegates stated 
that full multilateralism and convertibility 
should be achieved gradually. The Soviet 
representative stated that his delegation was 
submitting two proposals; the first recom- 
mended that the Council appeal to gov- 
ernments to abolish discriminatory trade 
practices, while the second recommended 
that the Council appeal to its members to 
ratify the Havana Charter calling for an in- 
ternational trade organization, which the 
Soviet Union would be prepared to join. 
During discussion of the economic situa- 
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tion in the various regions of the world, 
many representatives commented on the use- 
ful work that the regional economic com- 
missions had accomplished; the Norwegian 
delegate stated that regional cooperation had 
been largely responsible for the rapid recov- 
ery and expansion of the world economy 
since the war. Mr. Myrdal, Executive Sec- 
retary of ECE, submitted his commission's 
annual report, which concerned, general 
matters, subsidiary bodies of the. commis- 
sion, and the tenth session of the commis- 
sion.” Mr. Myrdal stated that at earlier 
sessions of the Council he had emphasized 
the lack of participation by the eastern 
European countries in the work of the com- 
mission. However, he declared, the com- 
mission had finally become for all practical 
purposes an all-European body, with full 
participation by governments from both the 
eastern and western parts of Europe. Ac- 


cording to Mr. Myrdal, the countries of 
eastern and western Europe had certain eco- 
nomic problems in common, and he re- 
ported that in accordance with a resolution 


passed at the tenth session of ECE, the com- 
mittees of the commission were devoting 
more attention to the exchange, on a recip- 
rocal basis, of production experience, and 
scientific and statistical information. The 
United States representative declared that 
the growing emphasis on the exchange of 
technical information was fully supported 
by his delegation. However, he felt that it 
would be inappropriate for ECE to become 
involved with technical assistance work, ex- 
cept in accordance with the procedures laid 
down by the Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee and by the Council. The Soviet delegate 
felt that in the future ECE should take a 
bigger part in the development and expan- 
sion of economic cooperation among the 
countries of Europe; the delegate from 
Yugoslavia stated that in the commission's 
work program, he would particularly stress 
the future concentration on practical prob- 


“ For information on the tenth session of ECE, see 
International Organization, 1X, p. 380 


lems, such as the economic development of 
southern Europe. 

Mr. Lokanathan, Executive Secretary of 
ECAFE, submitted his commission’s an- 
nual report, Economic Survey of Asia and 
the Far East, 1954," which included inter 
alia a review of the organization and work 
of the commission including its subsidiary 
bodies and the secretariat, relations with 
specialized agencies and other organiza- 
tions, the eleventh session of the commis- 
sion, and a program of work and priorities. 
During the eleventh session of ECAFE, 
which was held in Tokyo from March 28 
to April 7, 1955, the Executive Secretary 
had reviewed the development of ECAFE 
during the eight years of its existence. He 
had stated that “ ... while retaining its 
regional character, it was a truly interna- 
tional organization. .."” Representatives 
of all member and associate member coun- 
tries except Nepal had attended the session, 
during which rules 13, 14, and 15 of 
ECAFE’s rules of procedure, which con- 
cerned the procedure to be followed in the 
event that the chairman was absent at any 
time or was unable to hold office any longer, 
had been amended, During discussion of 
the economic situation in Asia at the 
eleventh session of ECAFE, satisfaction had 
been expressed at the general progress made 
in the region’s agricultural and industrial 
production. The commission had noted: 
1) the continued difficulties regarding some 
of the region’s major agricultural exports, 
especially rice; 2) the unfavorable balance 
of trade in the region, with the result that 
a number of countries in the region had to 
maintain or relax only moderately their 
trade contrels and restrictions; and 3) the 
progress being made throughout the region 
in the formulation and implementation of 
development programs, despite which, how- 
ever, most countries of the region still had 
per capita real incomes that were either 
lower than before the war or barely at pre 
war levels. On the subject of capital ur 
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in the countries of the region, the commis- 
sion had emphasized that domestic capital 
alone was insufficient to meet the require- 
ments for development, and would have to 
be supplemented by foreign capital; it had 
noted with appreciation the contribution 
that intergovernmental and_ international 
grants and loans were making to the re- 
gion’s economic development, and _ wel- 
comed the early establishment of IFC and 
SUNFED. 

In regard to industry and trade, the com- 
mission had endorsed the report of the 
seventh session of its Committee on Indus- 
try and Trade and commended the com- 
mittee for the useful work it had done. It 
had unanimously adopted a resolution on 
inter-regional trade consultations which rec- 
ommended that consideration be given at 
the next session of the Economic and Social 
Council to the most effective means of ex- 
ploring and developing new techniques for 
the expansion of international trade. The 
commission had noted the reports of the 
third Regional Conference of Statisticians,” 
the Bureau of Flood Control and Water Re- 
sources Development,” the Regional Tech- 
nical Conference on Water Resources,” and 
the fourth session of the Inland Transport 
Committee.” The commission had noted 
that the joint ECAPFE/FAO Agriculture 
Division was performing useful work in 
regard to agricultural problems, and re- 
quested the Executive Secretary of ECAFE 
to consult the Director-General of FAO in 
regard to further increasing the cooperation 
between ECAFE and FAO. 

Concerning technical assistance activities 
in the region, the commission had empha- 
sized that the program of technical assist- 
ance was one of the most effective means of 
achieving the aims of the UN in the eco- 
nomic and social fields. The commission 
had approved unanimously the program of 
work and priorities for 1955 and 1956, and 
adopted a draft resolution for submission to 
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the Council which recommended that the 
Council take note of the annual report of 
ECAFE for the period February 19, 1954 
to April 7, 1955, of the recommendations 
contained in the account of the proceedings 
of the eleventh session of the commission, 
and of the program of work and priorities. 

During Council discussion of the annual 
report of ECAFE and of the work of 
ECAFE, the delegate from China stated that 
he agreed with the annual report that the 
features which distinguished the economi- 
cally under-developed countries in Asia and 
the far east were their relative economic 
stagnation and their low per capita income. 
He also felt that the outlook for increased 
export earnings and higher prices for pri- 
mary commodities was uncertain, even for 
such commodities as rubber, cotton, jute, 
and tea, the prices of which had already 
arisen; therefore, he stated, the only re- 
maining sources of additional foreign ex- 
change for Asian countries were foreign 
governments and international organiza- 
tions. The representative from the United 
States felt that the most important part of 
the work program of ECAFE was the prep- 
aration of the annual economic survey of 
Asia and the far east. It was his govern- 
ment’s strong conviction that the proposed 
emphasis on economic development should 
not lead the commission into the operational 
field, since such a course would not only 
be contrary to the commission’s terms of 
reference, but would lead to duplication and 
possibly to conflict with other bodies. The 
delegate from India felt that it was encour- 
aging that for the first time the annual 
economic survey of the region had devoted 
a chapter to Afghanistan, and a section to 
mainland China; he felt that it was very 
important to establish healthy trade and 
economic relations between communist 
China and other countries, both inside and 
outside the region. 

Mr. Prebisch, Executive Secretary of 
ECLA, stated that in Latin America various 
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factors had continued to prevent any in- 
crease in the rate of economic development 
except in countries which had benefited 
from the high prices of coffee and cocoa. 
Mr. Prebisch spoke of a number of prob- 
lems which would face Latin America in 
the future, such as the need to have avail- 
able jobs for the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. The representatives of Ecuador and 
Argentina stated that the seventh annual 
report showed how active ECLA had been 
in examining the problems of Latin Ameri- 
can countries and that the results had been 
very constructive. The representative for 
Argentina stated that his delegation was 
satisfied with the way in which coordina- 
tion had been ensured between the work of 
ECLA and other Latin American bodies. 

At its 878th meeting on July 15, the 
Council unanimously adopted three resolu- 
tions concerning the annual reports of the 
regional economic commissions which had 
been proposed in the reports. The resolu- 
tions, later embodied in one, took note of 
1) the annual report of ECE and of the 
views expressed during the discussion at 
the tenth session of the commission; 2) 
the annual report of ECAFE, of the recom- 
mendations contained in the account of the 
proceedings at the eleventh session of the 
commission and of the program of work 
and priorities contained in the report; and 
3) the annual report of ECLA. The Coun- 
cil also considered that the work program 
of ECLA was of primary importance for 
the economic development of Latin Amer- 
ica and endorsed the order of priorities al- 
located by the Committee of the Whole to 
the individual work projects. 

At its 891st meeting on August 4, the 
Council considered three resolutions con- 
tained in a report of the Economic Com- 
mittee.” The Council unanimously adopted 
a resolution on the expansion of world trade 
which requested governments to continue 
their efforts to promote the expansion of 
world trade, and in particular to: 1) con- 
tinue their support of established inter- 
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national institutions which were working 
successfully for the expansion of world 
trade; 2) reduce or remove international 
trade restrictions or discriminations with 
respect to goods and services maintained for 
balance-of-payments reasons, as soon as their 
balance-of-payments and reserves position 
permitted, keeping in mind the special prob 
lems arising from the development needs 
of economically under-developed countries; 
3) conduct their international trade rela 
tions and trade policies with due regard to 
their possible harmful effects on the econo- 
mies of other countries, especially countries 
which were dependent in their trade on 
exports of relatively few commodities; 4) 
follow internal economic, monetary and 
fiscal policies which would promote a high 
level of production, employment and invest- 
ment; 5) take any other steps which might 
assist the growth of world trade; and 6) 
bear in mind the possibility of technical 
assistance in fields related to trade. The 
resolution also expressed confidence that the 
regional economic commissions would con- 
tinue to do valuable work in the area of 
world trade within their terms of reference 
and recommended that governments con- 
tinue to use the services offered in the field 
of trade by the UN and its three regional 
commissions as well as by the specialized 
agencies concerned. In addition, the reso 
lution expressed its appreciation to the 
Secretary-General for the useful information 
contained in The Ouest for Freer Trade. 
Finally, the Council decided to resume con 
sideration of the problem of the expansion 
of world trade at its 22d session. 

An Indian proposal that the second draft 
resolution, on international machinery for 
trade cooperation, and the Soviet amend 
ments” to it, be deferred until the Council's 
resumed 20th session was adopted by a vote 
of 14 to o with 3 abstentions. Thirdly, a 
resolution on inter-regional trade consulta 
tions was adopted by a vote of 16 to o with 
1 abstention; under its terms, the Council, 
considering that inter-regional trade consul- 
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tations might be useful in strengthening 
inter-regional trade relations and could con- 
tribute to the expansion of world trade, 1) 
authorized the regional economic commis- 
sions, at the request of interested govern- 
ments participating in their work, to decide 
in each case whether inter-regional trade 
consultations of the type described in the 
report of the Secretary-General” should be 
held in order to facilitate the expansion of 
international trade; 2) requested the Secre- 
tary-General, if at least two of the regional 
economic commissions decided that such 
consultations should be held, to undertake 
the necessary preparatory work and to con- 
vene such consultations among interested 
governments participating in the work of 
the regional economic commissions and in- 
terested Members of the UN and of the 
specialized agencies; 3) further requested 
the Secretary-General to keep the Council 
informed of developments regarding this 
matter, and if necessary, to submit recom- 
mendations regarding the requisite admin- 
istrative and financial provisions; and 4) 
requested the regional economic commis- 
sions to continue their efforts to facilitate 
concerted action to maintain and strengthen 
the economic relations of the countries in 
their respective regions, both among them- 
selves and with other countries of the world. 
The report of the Economic Committee was 
then unanimously adopted, subject to the 
decision already taken to defer until the 
resumed 2oth session the debate on the draft 
resolution on international machinery for 
trade cooperation. 

At its 8o1st meeting on August 4, the 
Council had before it a Soviet draft resolu- 
tion” on the admission of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania to membership in 
ECE, a draft resolution submitted jointly by 


the delegations of the Dominican Republic 
and Ecuador” on the admission of Spain 
to membership in ECE, and a draft resolu- 
tion submitted jointly by the delegations of 
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the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela and Argentina” on the question of 
inviting Spain to attend sessions of ECLA. 
The United Kingdom delegate formally 
moved that the debate on the question of 
the admission of new members to ECE be 
adjourned until the Council’s resumed 20th 
session, since in his view the matter was 
highly controversial and might result in an 
acrimonious political debate. Before a vote 
was taken on the United Kingdom proposal, 
the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
United States, France, and India stated that 
their delegations would not seek further 
postponement of the matter if the motion 
were carried; the representative of Turkey, 
on the other hand, stated that his delegation 
could not subscribe to such an advance com- 
mitment. The United Kingdom proposal 
was then adopted by a vote of 12 to 1 with 
5 abstentions; a Soviet Union proposal that 
the debate on the question of admission to 
membership of ECLA be adjourned until 
the Council’s resumed 2oth session was de- 
feated by a vote of 11 to 4 with 3 absten- 
tions. After a short discussion, the draft 
resolution on the question of inviting Spain 
to attend sessions of ECLA was adopted by 
a vote of 14 to o with 4 abstentions. 


Financing of economic development: At 
its 884th meeting on July 25, under the gen- 
eral agenda item of the financing of eco- 
nomic development, the Council considered 
the proposed SUNFED, and IFC and the 
expansion of the international flow of 
private capital. In regard to SUNFED, the 
Council had before it a report prepared by 
a Committee of Experts” which was intro- 
duced by the chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Raymond Scheyven. Mr. Scheyven re- 
ferred to an earlier report on the establish- 
ment of SUNFED which had been prepared 
by the Committee of Nine,” and declared 
that the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development had expressed con- 
cern over many of the recommendations 
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contained in that report, particularly the 
proposals that the rate of interest on the 
loans should be lower than the Bank’s and 
the terms of repayment should be easier 
than the Bank’s. Taking into account the 
Bank’s objections and the desire of the 
economically under-developed countries to 
obtain through the creation of SUNFED 
not only grants, but also low-interest loans, 
the Committee of Experts proposed in its 
report two possible solutions: 1) SUNFED 
could mainly provide grants to the economi- 
cally under-developed countries without 
being authorized to give low-interest loans 
on unspecified terms; however, SUNFED 
and the Bank could combine to finance the 
same economic development project in an 
economically under-developed country, part- 
ly with grants from SUNFED and partly 
with loans from the Bank; or 2) SUNFED 
could provide the economically under- 
developed countries with ordinary loans, but 
such loans would be repayable in local cur- 
rency. Mr. Scheyven commented that co- 
operation with the Bank would enable 
SUNFED to benefit by the experience and 
knowledge of the Bank, and there would be 
no need to create a new international bu- 
reaucracy. Mr. Scheyven stated that the 
Committee of Experts had unanimously 
recommended equal representation on the 
SUNFED Executive Board of the major 
contributing countries and of other mem- 
bers of SUNFED. While the Committee 
of Nine had recommended that SUNFED 
should not be set up until at least 30 states 
had pledged a minimum amount equiva- 
lent to $250 million, most of the members 
of the Committee of Experts felt that 
SUNFED could begin eperations with less 
capital than that. 

In the general debate in the Council, some 
representatives, particularly those from eco- 
nomically under-developed countries, fa- 
vored the immediate establishment of 
SUNFED. They felt that the needs of the 
economically under-developed countries were 
too urgent for the creation of SUNFED to 
be delayed until the economic effects of dis- 


armament occurred or until the initial mini- . 
mum sum of $250 million had _ been 
collected, and that in the beginning of its 
operations SUNFED would not need to be 
backed by so large a sum. The delegate of 
Yugoslavia stated that since the establish- 
ment of SUNFED had first been discussed, 
the international situation had changed and 
in many cases reductions in defense ex 
penditures had already set free additional 
resources for productive purposes. He sug- 
gested that member states should begin to 
contribute to SUNFED immediately. The 
Soviet delegate declared that his govern- 
ment was ready to consider participation in 
SUNFED and would make its contribution 
available in the form of machinery, equip- 
ment and materials. In general, represen- 
tatives of industrialized countries, including 
the United States and United Kingdom, ar- 
gued that such a world fund as SUNFED 
could not be effective unless it had at its 
disposal the combined resources of many 
countries, which would not be available 
until progress had been made in interna- 
tionally supervised disarmament. Some 
representatives favored having SUNFED 
give long-term, low-interest loans, and op- 
posed linking grants-in-aid by SUNFED 
with loans from the Bank. The Soviet dele- 
gate was in favor of the proposal that 
SUNFED loans be made repayable in 
national currencies. Most representatives 
agreed with Mr. Scheyven’'s statement that 
it would be desirable not to create a new 
international bureaucracy for SUNFED. 
The representative of Pakistan, for instance, 
stated that his delegation would have no 
objection to the administration of SUNFED, 
under its own special charter, being handed 
over to the Bank, in view of the excessive 
cost of separate administration. However, 
the Soviet representative felt that SUNFED 
should be an independent UN body, and 
that no attempt should be made to econo 
mize by subordinating it to the Bank. In 
his opinion there was a danger of this if 
the proposals contained in the report of the 


Committee of Experts were carried out. 
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In regard to IFC, the Council had before 
it a report of the Bank concerning the pres- 
ent status of the proposal to create IFC.” 
The report stated that 48 of the 56 member 
states of the Bank had indicated that they 
wished to join IFC; no member state had 
expressed any opposition to IFC, Of the 48 
governments mentioned, fifteen had signed 
the IFC Articles of Agreement and were 
taking steps to authorize the subsequent 
deposit of the instruments of acceptance. In 
general, representatives expressed their de- 
sire for the early establishment of IFC. The 
representatives of France and Yugoslavia 
criticized the Articles of Agreement for 
limiting IFC to financing private enter- 
prises since they felt there were many proj- 
ects which although not governed by private 
enterprise were still profitable and useful 
for economic development. 

At the close of the debate on the finan- 
cing of economic development and follow- 
ing consideration of the question by the 
Economic Committee, the Council at its 
8g2d meeting on August 5 approved the 
report of the Economic Committee” with 
the exception of its draft resolutions on 
SUNFED and IFC. The Council then 
considered the two draft resolutions. Con- 
cerning the resolution on SUNFED, the 
representatives of the United Kingdom and 
Australia declared that they would abstain. 
The United Kingdom delegate indicated 
that the main reason he was unable to sup- 
port the resolution was that his government 
was already so greatly committed to the 
promotion of economic and social develop 
ment that it could not support any practical 
steps towards the establishment of the fund 
until large additional capital resources be 
came available; the Australian representative 
stated that the resolution went too far at the 
present time. The Council adopted unani- 
mously an amendment to the resolution on 
SUNFED which had been submitted by 
France and Norway,” and the resolution as 
a whole, as amended, was adopted by a vote 
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of 15 to o with 3 abstentions. In it the 
Council 1) reaffirmed its conviction that the 
economic development of the under-devel- 
oped countries was an essential condition 
for promoting world peace and prosperity, 
2) expressed its great appreciation of the 
work performed by Mr. Scheyven and the 
group of experts associated with him, and 
3) recommended that the General Assembly 
invite Members of the UN and of the spe- 
cialized agencies in the economic and social 
fields to give careful consideration to the 
report of the Committee of Experts, and to 
submit to the Secretary-General, not later 
than March 31, 1956, their views on the 
experts’ recommendations in regard to the 
establishment, operation and management 
of the proposed special fund. The Council 
also recommended that the General Assem- 
bly establish an ad hoc committee to analyze 
the comments received from governments 
and to submit an interim report to the 22d 
session of the Council and a final report to 
the 23d session of the Council, with the 
understanding that the ad hoc committee, 
in making its reports, would not commit 
any government. 

The resolution on IFC was approved by 
a vote of 16 to o with 2 abstentions; it noted 
from the report on IFC presented by the 
Bank that a substantial number of govern 
ments had taken specific steps toward ac 
ceptance of membership in IFC, expressed 
its appreciation of the manner in which the 
Bank had carried out the task referred to it 
by the General Assembly, and looked for 
ward to the establishment of IFC as soon 
as practicable. 


Technical assistance: At its 883d meeting 
on July 23, the Council, without extensive 
discussion, unanimously adopted a resolu 
tion which noted with appreciation the re 
port of the Secretary-General concerning the 
regular UN program of technical assist 
ance.” The Council also unanimously 
adopted three resolutions on the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, the first 
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of which took note of the seventh report 
submitted by the Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB) to the Technical Assistance 
Committee (TAC).” At the request of a 
resolution approved by the General Assem- 
bly at its ninth session,” the Council in its 
second resolution, contained in the report 
of TAC to the Council,” submitted a report 
to the General Assembly on the progress 
made in the consideration of the questions 
raised in the first report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions to the ninth session of the 
General Assembly.” The comments of the 
Advisory Committee on the Council's report 
were also included. The Council's report 
approved or took note of the recommenda- 
tion and information submitted by TAC 
which were inter alia as follows: 1) that 
TAB and the participating organizations 
had been requested to eliminate any over- 
lapping of functions and posts as the result 
of resident representatives from TAB work- 
ing side by side with regional representa- 
tives from the specialized agencies; 2) that 
the TAB secretariat and the participating 
organizations had been urged to make the 
fullest use of the regular administrative 
facilities maintained for the regular activi- 
ties of the agencies, thereby freeing more 
Expanded Program funds for direct opera- 
tional costs; 3) that the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Administrative Questions had re- 
viewed the current classification of costs in 
the light of the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee that the distinction 
between “administrative” and “indirect 
operational” costs be removed, and had pro- 
posed that a new classification of costs 
should go into operation on January 1, 1956; 
4) that efforts had been made to reduce ad- 
ministrative costs by the end of 1955 to the 
amounts recommended by the Advisory 
Committee; 5) that TAC had urged partic- 
ipating organizations to increase the effec- 
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tiveness of the integration of expenditures 
under their regular programs and the Ex- 
panded Program, and had invited the com- 
ments of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination (ACC) on the annual report 
of TAB; 6) that the centralization of local 
cost payments had developed satisfactorily, 
had relieved governments of much detailed 
work, and would be reviewed by TAC at a 
later date; 7) that it was expected that the 
Working Capital and Reserve Fund would 
reach a total of $9 million in 1955 and $12 
million early in 1956, and that when the 
sum of $12 million should be reached, TAC 
had recommended a review of the purposes 
for which the Fund was established; 8) that 
TAC had considered it unrealistic to expect 
TAB to carry out its responsibilities in two 
sessions only, as suggested by the Advisory 
Committee, and had endorsed the view ex 
pressed by the Executive Chairman that 
three meetings would be the normal num 
ber except in an emergency; 9) that TAC 
had considered that while the inter-agency 
responsibility for the supervision of the 
Expanded Program should be exercised pri- 
marily through TAB and its own working 
committees, the use of subsidiary organs of 
ACC, such as the Consultative Committee 
on Administrative Questions and the Con 
sultative Committee on Public Information 
should not be excluded; 10) that TAC had 
not requested TAB to undertake any exten 
sive or costly evaluation of the Expanded 
Program, and that since the primary respon 
sibility for program appraisal rested with the 
recipient governments, a general question 
naire was to be sent to countries to which 
resident representatives had been sent; 11) 
that there had been no significant improve 
ment in administrative coordination with 
other agencies during 1954; and 12) that 
TAC would consider at its next session the 
possibility of studying during the following 
year the establishment of a more effective 
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budgetary control. The third resolution on 
the Expanded Program,” which was con- 
cerned with financial arrangements for 
1956, urged states participating in the Ex- 
panded Program to continue to give it their 
support, and requested the Negotiating 
Committee on Extra-Budgetary Funds to 
undertake negotiations with governments 
regarding their pledges to the Special Ac- 
count for 1956 as soon as possible after the 
close of the twentieth session of the Coun- 
cil, The Council also recommended that 
the sixth Technical Assistance Conference 
be held as early as possible during the tenth 
session of the General Assembly. 

The report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee to the Council as a whole was 
then adopted unanimously. 


Other economic matters: At its 8orst 
meeting on August 4, the Council by a vote 
of 17 to o with 1 abstention adopted the 
report of the Economic Committee” con- 
cerning the report of the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade on inter- 
national commodity problems.” At the 
893d meeting on August 5, the president of 
the Council explained that the two docu- 
ments on the financial implications of ac- 
tions of the Council” which were before 
the members had been submitted for infor- 
mation only; the Secretary-General would 
prepare further documentation for the Gen- 
eral Assembly and its Fifth Committee, 


Social Matters 


World social situation: From its 865th 
through 87oth meetings and at its 883d 
meeting, the Council considered the world 
social situation, basing its discussion on the 
International Survey of Programmes of So- 
cial Development,” the Report on Interna 
tional Definition and Measurement of 
Standards and Levels,” and the Preliminary 
Report on the World Social Situation.” In 
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the debate which preceded submission of 
the question to the Social Committee, many 
representatives referred to the Preliminary 
Report on the World Social Situation which 
had been discussed at the 14th session of the 
Economic and Social Council. They felt 
that in the three years which had elapsed 
since the Council had considered the report, 
much progress has been made in the social 
field. Many representatives commented on 
the usefulness of the International Survey of 
Programmes of Social Development which 
pointed out the large expansion of social 
programs, the increasing attention given to 
the interrelationship of social, economic, and 
cultural programs, the efforts devoted to 
programs dealing with rural areas, and the 
policies and methods used throughout the 
world to further social development. The 
report indicated that it was now generally 
accepted that governments had an essential 
role to play in the improvement of social 
standards. Many representatives agreed 
with the report’s statement that it was nec- 
essary to arrange for the beneficiaries of 
social programs to participate in the efforts 
made in their behalf. The Soviet and Yugo- 
slav delegates criticized the report for not 
giving enough information on the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia, the people’s democra- 
cies of Europe, and the People’s Republic of 
China, Mr. de Seynes, Under-Secretary for 
Economic and Social Affairs, replied that 
the Secretariat had not had any deliberate 
bias in preparing the report; he stated that 
it certainly would have been desirable to 
have had all parts of the world equally 
represented, but the Secretariat had not been 
able to do so because of lack of data and 
He appealed to govern- 
ments to supply descriptions of the methods 


shortage of staff. 


or techniques they used in carrying out 
social programs rather than statistical ex 
tracts from legislative texts. 
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Many representatives strongly supported 
community development programs as a 
very important method for achieving better 
economic and social conditions. During 
the discussion delegates emphasized the fact 
that the countries where the need for social 
development was most urgent were the coun- 
tries which were often economically under 
developed and lacked the resources for so- 
cial development programs. The represent- 
ative from India declared that international 
action was far from commensurate with the 
immensity of the problem. In the opinion 
of the representative for Pakistan, economi 
cally under-developed countries should defer 
social improvement until their economic 
situations had improved. He declared that 
most economically under-developed coun- 
tries had not done this, and some had en- 
gaged in rather ambitious social programs. 

At its 883d meeting on July 23, the Coun- 
cil approved the following eight resolutions 
contained in the report of the Social Com- 
mittee on the world social situation.” By a 
unanimous vote the Council took note of 
the report of the Social Commission.” The 
Council unanimously approved a resolution 
on the international definition and measure- 
ment of standards and levels of living in 
which it expressed its appreciation of the 
Report on International Definition and 
Measurement of Standards and Levels of 
Living as having made a significant con- 
tribution to research and to the utilization 
of research materials in the social field, and 
requested the Secretary-General to: 1) pro- 
mote, in association with the specialized 
agencies concerned, family living surveys, 
and to provide technical assistance, when re- 
quested, to aid governments in conducting 
such surveys; 2) continue his close coopera- 
tion with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO) in connection with the proposed 
working group of experts on the objectives, 
scope and methodology of family living 
studies; and 3) pursue, in association with 
the ILO, the examination of the concepts, 
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definitions and techniques required in the 
measurement of underemployment and ir 
regular employment. The Council also 
drew the attention of the Secretary-General, 
the specialized agencies concerned, and gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions to the need of further work on the 
development of components and indicators 
for measurement of non-material and other 
social and technical aspects of levels of liv 
ing, and requested the Secretary-General to 
present at future sessions of the Social Com- 
mission, the Statistical Commission and the 
Council a progress report on the develop- 
ment of measurement of levels of living, as 
well as further measures which could be 
taken; he was also requested to disseminate 
information on levels of living, based on the 
reports of the world social situation and 
the UN statistical reports and related studies. 

On the question of community develop- 
ment, the Council unanimously approved 
a resolution recommending that Member 
states implement as far as possible, the prin- 
ciples tentatively outlined in the report 
Principles of community development,” and 
give their views on these principles, in order 
that the Secretary-General might supple- 
ment or modify them; the matter would be 
considered further at the next session of 
the Social Commission. The Secretary 
General was requested in cooperation with 
the specialized agencies and when appro 
priate, the regional economic commissions 
to continue to assist governments, especially 
of the under-developed countries, in develop 
ing and carrying out projects in the com- 
munity development field through technical 
assistance and study activities, The Coun 
cil emphasized the importance of regional 
cooperation in this field and requested the 
Secretary-General to give special attention 
to the roles of governments and populations 
in planning and implementing programs of 
community development, and to defining 
the role which the various professional 
and technical services could play in bal- 
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anced community development. Finally, 
the Council requested TAB to give careful 
consideration to projects of regional cooper- 
ation in the field of community develop 
ment. A resolution on the training of 
welfare personnel adopted unanimously by 
the Council requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, among other matters, to continue to 
give priority to assisting governments in 
their social welfare training programs, and 
to promote regional seminars and confer- 
ences on the training of social workers. In 
a unanimously adopted resolution, the 
Council requested the Secretary-General to 
1) include information on the feasibility of 
financing housing programs from external 
sources in the reports on the international 
flow of private capital prepared in compli- 
ance with a General Assembly resolution; 
and 2) to convene, at the request of inter- 
ested governments, in cooperation with 
regional economic commissions where they 
existed, the specialized agencies, and the in- 
ter-governmental and non-governmental or 


ganizations concerned, regional meetings of 
experts to consider and prepare material on 
financing housing and community improve- 


ment. By a vote of 17 to o with 1 absten- 
tion, the Council adopted a_ resolution 
which 1) invited the ILO and other special- 
ized agencies concerned to cooperate with 
the UN in a joint study of a co-ordinated 
policy regarding family levels of living, par- 
ticularly in the application of broad pro- 
grams of social security, social assistance 
and related social services for family and 
child welfare, 2) authorized the Secretary- 
General to convene jointly with the ILO, 
and in cooperation with the other special- 
ized agencies concerned, a working group 
composed of experts representative of coun- 
tries at varying stages of economic develop- 
ment and with varying social structures, to 
assist in the examination of the technical 
problems involved, and 3) invited the Social 
Commission, ILO and the other specialized 
agencies concerned to examine the report of 
the working group, which would then be 
submitted by the Secretary-General to the 
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Council, at its 24th session, together with 
his views on the report, and the views of 
the Social Commission and the specialized 
agencies concerned. In a resolution ap- 
proved by the Council by a vote of 16 to o 
with 2 abstentions, the Council supported 
the emphasis placed by the Secretary-Gen 
eral on increased direct assistance to govern- 
ments in the social welfare field and in the 
social aspects of economic development, and 
recommended that the General Assembly 
provide for a significant increase, within the 
current level of the UN budget, in alloca- 
tions for the program of advisory social 
welfare services for 1956 and following 
years. In the final resolution on the world 
social situation, adopted unanimously, the 
Council expressed confidence that govern- 
ments would continue their efforts to im 
prove the social and economic conditions in 
their own countries and elsewhere, particu 
larly in the economically under-developed 
countries, and would further increase those 
efforts when additional resources were freed 
by an agreement on internationally super- 
vised world-wide disarmament. The Coun- 
cil recommended that governments take ap- 
propriate measures to bring the /nternational 
Survey of Programmes of Social Develop- 
ment to the attention of interested govern 
mental and non-governmental agencies in 
their countries, and requested the Secretary- 
General to emphasize in the next such 
survey changes that had taken place since 
the first one, and to include material on 
4) international measures taken to improve 
social conditions and 6) the further use of 
community development as a technique for 
improving the levels of living. The Coun- 
cil also requested the Secretary-General to 
emphasize in his next report on the world 
social situation the changes that had taken 
place since the Preliminary Report on the 
World Social Situation, and to give special 
attention to the problems of countries un- 
dergoing rapid transition; he was requested 
to issue the report by December 1956 for 
consideration by the Social Commission at 
its eleventh session and by the Council at 
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its 24th session. Finally, the Secretary 
General was requested to prepare for the 
use of the Council at its 22d session a report 
on the extent to which the priorities and 
programs, as set forth in a previous Coun- 
cil resolution, had been implemented by the 
UN and the specialized agencies. 

The report of the Social Committee as a 
whole was adopted unanimously, subject to 
any subsequent decisions on the questions 
of the work program for 1955-57 and of 
the length of the terms of office of members 
of the Social Commission. 


Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees:” At its 889th meet- 
ing on July 29, the Council by a vote of g to 
2 with 7 abstentions approved a resolution, 
with minor drafting amendments, which 
1) expressed the hope that in order to sup 
plement the efforts being made under the 
United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF) 
to promote the economic integration of 
refugees within the mandate of the High 
Commissioner in their present countries of 
residence, other countries would continue to 
include a reasonable number of such refu 
gees in any schemes of immigration which 
they might undertake, and 2) urged gov 
ernments to contribute to UNREF in order 
that the approved targets for the Fund 
might be reached within the established 
time limits. In the brief discussion which 
preceded the vote, the representative for 
Turkey declared that the resolution should 
have mentioned the possibility of asking 
for financial help from the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds in- 
stead of limiting action to a direct appeal 
to governments. He also suggested using 
private contributions for the program of 
permanent solutions for refugees. The dele- 
gate from Venezuela, in explaining why his 
delegation would abstain from voting, stated 
that immigration schemes were strictly a 
matter of domestic jurisdiction, and Vene- 
zucla had accepted its responsibility by ad 
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mitting as many refugees as it could, and 
was continuing to do so. He further stated 
that the Council should not urge countries 
to contribute to UNREPF. The Indian repre- 
sentative also commented that India could 
not vote for the resolution since it had no 
available resources to contribute to UNREF, 
and it would not urge others to do what it 
could not manage itself. The delegate from 
Argentina also stated he would have to ab- 
stain; he drew attention to the contribution 
his country had made towards the solution 
of the refugee problem by admitting a very 
large number of refugees. ‘The Czecho 
slovak representative announced that his 
government did not approve of the activi 
ties of the United Nations High Commis 
sioner for Refugees and therefore opposed 
the draft resolution. 


Human rights: At the 88oth meeting of 
the Council on July 29, the Council consid 
ered the report of the Social Committee” on 
the report of the eleventh session of the 
Commission on Human Rights.” Discus 
sion centered on whether the bibliographical 
index of works and studies relating to 
human rights should be included in the 
Yearbook of Human Rights, as had been 
suggested by the Commission on Human 
Rights. The Council decided by a vote of 
9 to 7 with 2 abstentions to refer the ques- 
tion to the Coordination Committee. 

The Council then voted on the resolutions 
submitted in the report of the Social Com 
mittee. 
took note of the report of the eleventh ses 
sion of the Commission on Human Rights. 
The Council adopted a resolution on the 


By a unanimous vote the Council 


study of discrimination in emigration and 
travel by a vote of 10 to 4 with 4 absten 
tions; in it the Council declared that the 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimi 
nation and Protection of Minorities was to 
exclude immigration from a study previ 
ously concerned with immigration, emigra 
tion and travel as had been implied in a 
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resolution passed at the 1:oth session of the 
Council. Before approving by a vote of 15 
to o with 3 abstentions a resolution on 
studies in the field of discrimination to be 
undertaken by the Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, the Council agreed to a minor 
amendment to it. The resolution authorized 
the Sub-Commission to undertake a study 
in the field of discrimination in 1956 and 
another, if possible, in 1957, and requested 
the Secretary-General to take adequate 
measures to provide the Sub-Commission 
with the financial and administrative as- 
sistance necessary to enable it to pursue its 
studies without delay. After some debate 
on a resolution transferring to the General 
Assembly recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights concerning inter 
national respect for the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination, the resolution 
as a whole was approved by a vote of 13 
to o with 5 abstentions. A final resolution 
on hurnan rights was approved, with minor 
amendments, by a vote of 14 to o with 4 
abstentions. In it the Council suggested 
that the General Assembly adopt a resolu- 
tion which would recommend the consoii 
dation of the technical assistance program 
already approved by the Assembly relating 
to the promotion and safeguarding of the 
rights of women, the eradication of discrim- 
ination and protection of minorities, and the 
promotion of freedom of information with 
a broad program of assistance in the field 
of human rights invelving advisory services 
of experts, fellowsh: « and scholarships, and 
seminars. The assi:iance should be appli- 
cable to any subject in the field of human 
rights, in addition to the subjects covered 


by the existing resolutions of the General 
Assembly, provided however that there was 
not adequate advisory assistance available 
on the subject through a specialized agency 
or through existing technical assistance pro- 
grams. The resolution further recommended 
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that the General Assembly request the 
Secretary-General to report regularly to the 
Economic and Social Council, to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and, as appro 
priate, to the Commission on the Status of 
Women, on the measures which he took in 
compliance with the terms of this resolution. 


Status of women: On August 3 at its 
8goth meeting, the Council considered 
eleven resolutions contained in a report of 
the Social Committee.” By a unanimous 
vote the Council took note of the report of 
the ninth session of the Commission on the 
Status of Women.” On the subject of po- 
litical rights of women, the Council unani- 
mously approved a resolution which noted 
the report of the Secretary-General on 
political rights of women,” and requested 
the Secretary-General 1) to include in this 
annual report all countries Members of the 
UN and/or the specialized agencies and/or 
parties to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, 2) to include in an annex 
to this report information available to him 
on governments not included by the above 
provision, and 3) to include information on 
reservations and objections to reservations 
to the Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women. In a resolution approved by a 
vote of 15 to o with 2 abstentions, the Coun- 
cil recommended that all states take legisla- 
tive and other measures to put into effect 
the principle of equal pay for equal work 
for men and women, and encouraged non- 
governmental organizations to continue 
their efforts to create an informed public 
opinion in favor of the principle of equal 
pay. The Council approved three resolu- 
tions on the status of women in private law. 
The first, adopted by a vote of 16 to o with 
1 abstention, requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to bring up-to-date, in annual reports 
for submission to the Commission, infor 
mation on legislation and practice relating 
to the status of women in family law and 
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to property rights. By a vote of 10 to 1 
with 6 abstentions, the Council recom- 
mended that Members of the UN take all 
necessary measures to ensure equality 
between parents in the exercise of rights 
and duties with regard to their children. 
The Council recommended by a vote of 
8 to 1 with 7 abstentions that goveriments 
take all necessary measures to ensure the 
right of a married woman to an independ 
ent domicile. 

By a vote of 17 to 1, the Council recom- 
mended to the General Assembly that an 
international convention on the nationality 
of married women be adopted and sub- 
mitted such a convention to the General 
Assembly for consideration. Concerning 


economic opportunities for women, the 
Council unanimously approved two resolu- 
tions which urged governments to further 
develop opportunities for women in handi- 
craft and cottage industries and to establish 
more vocational guidance, training and em 
ployment service for women. Another reso 


lution on the subject, approved by a vote 
of 14 to o with 4 abstentions, recommended 
that governments adopt legislative and 
other measures to remove economic discrim 
inations against women. In regard to edu 
cational opportunities for women, the 
Council adopted, by a vote of 17 to o with 
1 abstention, a resolution with a minor 
amendment which suggested to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul 
tural Organization (UNESCO) that it con- 
sider the possibility of assisting in the es- 
tablishment of cultural and educational 
centers for women, in economically under 
developed countries. The resolution also 
invited governments, when making their 
requests for technical assistance under the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
or under the regular program of UNESCO, 
to give due attention to providing increased 
educational opportunities for women, and 
invited UNESCO to continue its studies 
” Document E/278s. 
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concerning educational opportunities for 
women, particularly in economically under- 
developed areas. 


Narcotic drugs: After a brief discussion 
on the international control of narcotic 
drugs at its 8goth meeting on August 3, the 
Council considered the resolutions sub 
mitted in a report of the Social Committee.” 
By a unanimous vote the Council took note 
of the report on the tenth session of the 
Commission Drugs.” By 
unanimous votes the Council approved two 
resolutions which recommended 1) that 
governments of importing countries take 
appropriate measures to ensure the regular 
and prompt return of the copies of export 
authorizations to the exporting countries, 
and 2) that the Secretary-General continue 
to ensure that the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory 
Board had the necessary facilities for their 
work; the Council recommended that the 
General Assembly provide the necessary 
funds for this purpose. By votes of 13 to o 
with 5 abstentions, the Council approved 
two resolutions requesting governments to 
supply more complete and accurate statistics 
and estimates on drugs to the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and to the Drug 
Supervisory Board. By a unanimous vote 
the Council urged governments to study 


on Narcotic 


further the possibility of developing strains 


of the plant cannabis without harmful 
resin, thanked FAO for its valuable assist 
ance in this matter, and requested informa 
tion from countries growing cannabis on 
the extent to which illicit trafic in the plant 
and its products was related to their crop. 
The Council unanimously approved a reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary-General to 
invite governments to report on the steps 
they had taken to implement a former 
Council resolution which had called to the 
attention of governments the ne essity for 
strict regulations on the production and use 
of synthetic narcotics. By a vote of 10 to 8, 


session of the Commission, see International Organiza 


tion, IX, p. 492-493. 
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the Council decided it would not carry out 
the suggestion of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs that it recommend to govern- 
ments that they prohibit the production and 
use of synthetic drugs which were not con- 
sidered to be indispensable to public health, 
pending consideration by the Commission 
of the study being prepared by the World 
Health Organization (WHO) of the rela- 
tive addictive properties and therapeutic ad- 
vantages of synthetic narcotics and natural 
narcotics. In regard to drug addiction, the 
Council by a vote of 14 to o with 4 absten- 
tions 1) requested the Secretary-General to 
continue the study of drug addiction in con- 
sultation with WHO, the Social Commission 
and other bodies concerned; 2) requested 
WHO to prepare an up-to-date study on ap- 
propriate methods for treating drug addicts, 
and information on methods and precau- 
tions which could assist the medical profes- 
sion in prescribing narcotic drugs; and 3) 
recommended that governments collect in 
formation on the extent and character of 
drug addiction in their countries, warn 
members of the medical and related profes- 
sions of the special dangers to public health 
that might be caused by any new narcotic 
drug placed on the market, and invite them 
to study the possibility of prohibiting the 
use of synthetic narcotic drugs which they 
did not consider indispensable to public 
health. A resolution on the control and 
limitation of documentation on narcotic 
drugs was adopted unanimously. 

At its 880th meeting on July 19, the Coun- 
cil decided to consider the question of in- 
viting Spain to become a party to the 
Protocols of 1946 and 1948 on Narcotic 
Drugs. The Yugoslav representative pro- 
posed that the question be taken up at the 
21st session of the Council in order to give 
all governments time to consider the matter; 
his proposal was rejected by a vote of 14 to 3 
with 1 abstention. The United States pro- 
posal that the question be taken up at the 
current session was adopted by a vote of 
14 to 3 with 1 abstention. At its 8goth 


® Documents E/26s0 and E/2728. 


meeting on August 3, the Council by a vote 
of 14 to o with 4 abstentions, invited Spain 
to become a party to the Protocols of 1946 
and 1948 on Narcotic Drugs. 


Other Matters 

At its 879th meeting on July 15, the Coun- 
cil considered the agenda item, a general 
review of the development and coordina- 
tion of the economic, social and human 
rights programs and activities of the UN 
and the specialized agencies as a whole; the 
item was one which had not previously ap- 
peared on the Council’s agenda. It was 
decided that the plenary session would not 
go into detailed aspects of the matter, but 
would concentrate on general issues and 
questions of policy. The debate was opened 
by the Secretary-General who commented 
on the seventeenth and eighteenth reports” 
of the Administrative Committee on Co 
ordination; he stated that the two reports 
described in some detail the progress being 
made to bring about a concerted approach 
to important aspects of the economic and 
social programs of the UN. Although he 
declared that much had been accomplished 
through the establishment of inter-agency 
machinery and coordination, the degree of 
coordination was not completely satisfactory 
either to the executive heads of the special- 
ized agencies or to himself. 

The Secretary-General announced that 
the Secretariat had prepared a short paper 
for the Coordination Committee summariz- 
ing the action taken by UN organs under 
the resolutions adopted by the Council at its 
11th, 13th, and 14th sessions relating to the 
criteria and procedures for the determina- 
tion of priorities and the list of priority 
programs. Mr. Evans, Director-General of 
UNESCO, commented that if the special- 
ized agencies were to respect the system of 
priorities proposed by the Council, the 
Council must review the system from time 
to time in the light of the changing situa- 
tions with which the agencies were faced. 
Among others, the United Kingdom, Yugo- 
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slav, and Soviet representatives urged that 
as far as practicable, priority should be given 
to the social and economic development of 
economically under-developed countries. 

Many representatives stressed the impor- 
tance of having the specialized agencies 
exchange information on their prospective 
programs, and emphasized that the UN 
should not duplicate projects which were 
already being efficiently carried out by gov- 
ernments or by other international organi- 
zations. The Indian delegate was strongly 
in favor of greater cooperation between the 
regional economic commissions and the 
various specialized agencies. Several dele- 
gates agreed that governments should im- 
prove coordination between their national 
administrations and the international bodies 
dealing with economic and social problems. 
The Argentine representative recommended 
that governments send memoranda describ- 
ing the machinery they had introduced to 
ensure the most effective liaison with the 
specialized agencies. 

At its 893d meeting on August 5, the 
Council considered the sub 
mitted in the report of the Coordination 
By a unanimous vote the 


resolutions 


Committee.” 
Council approved a resolution taking note 
of the annual reports of the specialized 
agencies and the seventeenth and eighteenth 
reports of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination, and reaffirming the need for 
the UN and the specialized agencies to 
make the most effective use of available 
resources, curtail less important activities, 
and have as an over-all objective the 
economic and social development of eco 
nomically under-developed areas. In this 
resolution the Council also 1) stressed the 
importance of early and close consultation 
between the UN and the specialized agen- 
cies in the advance planning of programs 
of interest to more than one of these bodies; 
2) requested the Secretary-General to con- 
sider with the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination the various questions raised 
and suggestions made in the course of the 
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Council's discussions and to prepare for the 
22d session of the Council a report with 
particular reference to any methods used 
and any consultations held relating to the 
advance planning of programs and projects; 
3) considered that the appropriate bodies of 
the UN and of the specialized agencies 
should review from time to time their pub- 
lications and studies and the use made of 
them in order to determine the extent to 
which they were of specific and continuing 
value, and pointed out to the Secretary 
General, the subsidiary bodies of the Coun- 
cil and the specialized agencies that certain 
activities might preferably be undertaken by 
such bodies as universities, and non-govern 
mental organizations; and 4) recommended 
that further efforts be made by the UN and 
the specialized agencies to reduce the num- 
ber, frequency, and if possible, length of 
conferences and meetings. By a unanimous 
resolution the Council drew the attention 
of all governments to the desirability of tak- 
ing further steps to ensure coordination at 
the national level in relation to international 
organizations operating in the economic and 
social fields. By a vote of 16 to 1 with 1 
abstention, the Council endorsed a proposal 
of the Secretary-General that bibliographical 
material on works and studies relating to 
human rights be made available in the UN 
Headquarters Library, and requested the 
Secretary-General to suspend action on the 
preparation of a bibliographical index to the 
Yearbook of Human Rights pending con 
sultation with UNESCO regarding the 
availability of bibliographical material on 
that subject. By a unanimous decision it 
was decided that, beginning with the mem 
bers elected in 1955, the term of office of 
the members of the Population Commission, 
the Statistical Commission, the Social Com- 
mission and the Transport and Communi 
cations Commission would be four years 
instead of three. 

At its 866th meeting on July 6, the Coun- 
cil received and approved unanimously 
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without discussion a report from its Com- 
mittee on Non-governmental Organizations” 
on applications for hearings from organiza- 
tions in consultative status; a further report 
by the Committee on the same matter was 
adopted unanimously at the Council’s 869th 
meeting on July 8. At the same meeting it 
was decided to defer confirmation of mem- 
bership of the Council's functional com 
missions until the resumed 2oth session. At 
its 8goth meeting on August 3, the Council 
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approved its calendar of conferences for 
1956; at the suggestion of the Yugoslav 
representative, the Council agreed that dur- 
ing the resumed 2oth session it would con- 
sider whether and by what means the tenth 
anniversary of the Council should be cele- 
brated. The Council, at its 893d meeting 


on August 5, agreed that the arrangements 
for the preparation of its report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly should be the same as in 
previous years. 





Trusteeship Council 


The sixteenth session of the Trusteeship 
Council was held at UN Headquarters from 
June 8 to July 22, 1955. At the opening 
meeting Mason Sears (United States) was 
elected president and Max Dorsinville 
(Haiti) vice-president.” An agenda of 20 
items was adopted by the Council,’ which 
devoted the greater part of the session to 
examination of the annual reports on the 
administration of the trust territories of 
Somaliland, the Pacific Islands, Western 
Samoa, New Guinea and Nauru. The 
Council also made arrangements for visit 
ing missions for 1955, and dealt with a 
number of questions referred to it by the 
General Assembly. Before concluding its 
sixteenth session, the Council adopted the 
report of the Secretary-General on creden- 
tials,’ and elected R. M. Urqufa (EI Salva- 
dor) temporary president for the fifth 


special session of the Council, which was to 
be held at UN Headquarters in October or 
November, 1955 for the purpose of consider- 
ing the special report of the 1955 visiting 
mission to the trust territories of Togoland 
under British administration and Togoland 
under French administration. 


Annual Report on Somaliland Under 
Italian Administration 

At its 628th meeting, the Council began 
its examination of conditions in Somaliland 
under Italian administration. During its 
review, the Council had before it the an- 
nual report for 1954 of the administering 
authority, supplemented by a summary of 
the principal events of the first five months 
of 1955,, a document submitted by the 
Italian government which summarized the 
progress made in Somaliland during the 
first five years of its administration and out- 
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lined the program for the following five 
years, which were to culminate in the in- 
dependence of the territory,” the annual 
report of the Advisory Council for Somali- 
land," the report of the 1954 visiting mission 
to trust territories in east Africa on Somali- 
land under Italian administration, and the 
observations of the World Health Organi 
zation (WHO)"* and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi 
zation (UNESCO),.’ 

The annual report of the administering 
authority was introduced to the Council by 
Mr. Casardi (Italy), who stated that his 
government had carefully studied the report 
of the 1954 visiting mission on Somaliland, 
and had found some of its observations justi 
fied, while it felt that others lacked adequate 
basis. Outstanding developments in Somali 
land during the period under review were 
described by Mr. Casardi: 1) in the area of 
political advancement, a number of meas- 
ures had been taken, including the appoint- 
ment of a Somali as head of the Hirian 
region, the establishment of a committee of 
representatives of the Somali political parties 
to advise the administration, the appoint 
ment of five new Somali district chiefs, and 
the appointment of eleven Somalis to high 
posts in the administration; 2) in regard to 
the economic development, the long-range 
plan which had been before the Council at 
its fourteenth session was being imple- 
mented, and the administration hoped that 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development would make a study of 
the economic situation in Somaliland, as the 
General Assembly had proposed at its ninth 
session; and 3) in the matter of the frontier 
of Somaliland and Ethiopia, the Italian gov- 
ernment was pursuing its efforts to nego- 
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tiate directly with the government of 
Ethiopia. 

Mr. Spinelli, special representative of the 
administering authority, summarized for 
the Council the conditions in Somaliland 
under Italian administration in 1950 and 
the progress made since that date; in his 
view, by 1960 the Somalis would have a de- 
gree of stability sufficient to carry on an 
independent political life, and would have 
very nearly achieved economic viability. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Spinelli’s remarks, Mr. de Holte 
Castello (Colombia), chairman of the UN 
Advisory Council for Somaliland, presented 
the Council’s report for April 1, 1954- 
March 31, 1955; 1955, he stated, was the 
watershed for Somaliland between a period 
devoted primarily to study and research and 
a period of positive achievements. Two and 
subsequently three members of the Advi- 
sory Council had been in Mogadiscio for 
much of the year under review, and it had 
been possible to settle a number of outstand- 
ing questions and to give advice on a large 
number of problems of great importance to 
the territory's development. On the whole, 
according to Mr. de Holte Castello, the 
administering authority deserved to be com- 
mended for the success of its efforts on 
behalf of the Somalis. Mr. de Holte Cas- 
tello’s remarks were in general supported 
by Mr. Salah (Egypt) who as a member of 
the Advisory Council had also spent a con- 
siderable amount of time in the territory; 
Mr. Salah informed the Council that as a 
result of cooperation between the Somali 
political parties, a national front had recent- 
ly been formed, consisting of four commit- 
tees dealing respectively with political, 
economic, educational and administrative 
questions, the purpose of which was to en- 
sure unity of action among the Somali par- 
ties. Mr. Salah felt it was regrettable that 
there was no evidence of direct or indirect 
negotiations between Italy and Ethiopia in 
regard to the Ethiopian-Somali frontier, 
and stated that his delegation would sup- 
port the sending of a UN investigating com- 
mittee to the area. In regard to economic 
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development, he felt that the UN had a 
responsibility to provide technical assistance 
to the Somalis, and to generally help them 
in developing their economy. 

A number of questions were put to the 
special representative of the administering 
authority by members of the Council. In 
the area of political advancement, members 
asked 1) what steps had been taken to ex- 
pand Somali participation in policy-making 
in the territory; 2) how legislative power 
was to be transferred to the Territorial 
Council; 3) how the tribes had reacted to 
measures taken with respect to their par- 
ticipation in the forthcoming elections; 4) 
how seats in the Territorial Council were 
to be allotted to the urban-rural, directly- 
indirectly elected representatives; 5) what 
progress had been made by the commission 
established in Rome to simplify the complex 
body of civil and criminal law applied in 
the territory, and whether the administer- 
ing authority had sought the assistance of 
Moslem jurists; 6) what steps had been 
taken to reduce tension between tradition- 
ally hostile tribes; 7) whether the adminis- 
tering authority agreed with the 1954 visit- 
ing mission that the number of complaints 
about handling of petitions indicated the 
existence of a serious problem; 8) whether 
the Somali political parties had less tend- 
ency to fragment than formerly, or were 
developing specific political programs on 
national rather than local issues, and how 
effective the political parties were in reach- 
ing the nomadic elements of the population; 
9) what sort of help the Somalis expected 
to receive from the UN after 1960, when 
they were to become independent; 10) what 
was the highest level of command in the 
territorial army held by a Somali; 11) why 
were women excluded from the right to 
vote; 12) whether a census of the Somali 
population had been, or would be made; 
and 13) what effect would reorganization 
of the district councils have on their activi- 
ties. In regard to economic advancement, 
the following were among questions raised 
by Council members: 1) whether the Inter- 
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national Bank had taken any steps to send 
a mission to Somaliland, and whether any 
other plans had been made for obtaining 
financial aid for the territory; 2) what were 
the terms of the agreements between the 
United States and Italian governments for 
the economic development of the territory; 
3) whether the administering authority had 
found acceptable the recommendation of the 
1954 Visiting mission that three separate 
budgets for the territory be drawn up; 4) 
whether, apart from the land register, any 
real progress had been made in the adop 
tion of land legislation; 5) whether coopera- 
tives in the territory consisted mainly of 
indigenous inhabitants or Italians, how co- 
operatives were financed, and whether the 
administration controlled or guided them 
in any way; 6) what were the current con- 
dition of and prospects for the banana and 
sugar industries, and the results of the 
search for oil in the territory; and 7) what 
was the opinion of the administering au- 
thority on the conclusion of the 1954 visit- 
ing mission that the municipal councils did 
not have sufficient responsibility in fiscal 
matters. The following were among the 
questions raised during Council discussion 
of social advancement in the territory: 1) 
whether the administering authority had 
taken steps to study the problem of nomad 
ism; 2) whether there had been any im- 
provement in the prison situation; 2) how 
the new labor legislation was operating in 
practice; 4) whether mass information 
media had been developed to keep the popu- 
lation informed on questions of importance 
to the territory; 5) what steps were being 
taken with regard to the prevention and 
cure of smallpox and malaria; 6) what were 
the scale and character of migrations within 
the territory; 7) what was the extent of un 
employment, and had any special vocational 
training been provided for the unemployed; 
and 8) what was the status of women in 
Somaliland, and had any been elected to 
public office. In the area of educational 
advancement, the Council asked about 1) 
the current rate of illiteracy, and the im- 
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provement expected by 1960; 2) the pros- 
pects for developing schools for nomads; 
3) action taken on the recommendation of 
the UN Advisory Council that a UNESCO 
expert should visit the territory to check on 
the implementation of the five-year plan for 
the development of education; 4) steps 
being taken to raise the standard of teach- 
ers in the territory; and 5) efforts being 
made to eliminate the shortage of magis 
trates. 

During its discussion of conditions in 
Somaliland, the Council granted oral hear- 
ings to Mr. Abdalcadir Mohamed Aden, 
representative of the Hisbia Dighil Mirifle, 
and Mr. Abdul Rizak Haji Hussen, repre- 
sentative of the Somali Youth League. Mr. 
Aden stressed the problem of the frontier 
dispute with Ethiopia, for which he felt the 
UN should appoint a mediator; while prais- 
ing many aspects of the political develop- 
ment in Somaliland, he felt that the 
judiciary and the police were still problems, 
and that while there had been considerable 
progress in the social sphere, it should be 
emphasized that the study of Arabic was 
not getting adequate attention in the terri- 
tory’s schools. In reply to questions from 
Council members on the police in the terri 
tory, Mr. Aden and Mr. Hussen attributed 
a large proportion of the civil disturbances 
which had taken place to the excessively 
repressive attitude of the carabinieri, and 
urged that the carabinieri be progressively 
replaced by trained Somalis. During the 
hearings, there was considerable discussion 
of the matter of an official language for 
Somaliland; the Council was divided be 
tween members who felt that the Somali 
dialects should be developed into a written 
language, since it was not practical to teach 
a second language to the indigenous school 
children, and members who felt that Somali 
could not be developed into an adequately 
complex language in which to conduct a 
modern society. Most of the members, how- 
ever, agreed that the choice of their national 
language should be left to the Somalis 
themselves. 
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During the general debate which followed 
the question period, considerable attention 
was given to the political development of 
the Somalis, and their prospects as an in- 
dependent state. The representative for 
India remarked that he was impressed and 
encouraged by the progress in Somaliland, 
and the administration’s obvious desire to 
foster advancement as fast as possible; he 
felt that the signs of political maturity were 
particularly encouraging, and urged the 
Somalis to pay particular attention to the 
Somali national front. The delegate from 
the Soviet Union, on the other hand, felt 
that the Somalis were not being helped 
towards self-government, and disapproved 
of the new electoral system, which provided 
for indirect elections in rural areas, and 
excluded women from the suffrage. The 
Syrian delegate was particularly gratified 
that spokesmen of the two main Somali 
political parties had made a joint statement 
to the Council on the vital problems of their 
country. The representative for France re- 
marked that he had had earlier reservations 
about the setting of an a prior: date for the 
granting of independence, and that he felt 
justified in his views in regard to Somali- 
land, where the obstacles in the way of per- 
suading the Somalis to adopt modern 
concepts in the five remaining years of the 
trusteeship agreement were virtually in- 
superable. The delegate for El Salvador, 
however, thought that developments in 
Somaliland indicated that the setting of a 
definite date for independence for a trust 
territory acted as a powerful stimulus both 
for the indigenous inhabitants and the ad- 
ministration. In regard to the frontier 
between Somaliland and Ethiopia, a num- 
ber of delegates expressed anxicty lest the 
dispute be still unsettled at the time of in- 
dependence; during its discussion, however, 
the Council was informed by Mr. Casardi 
(Italy) that negotiations had opened in 
Addis Ababa between the Italian Ambassa- 
dor and the Ethiopian Foreign Minister, and 
that the Italian government attached great 
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importance to reaching a solution of the 
problem. 

Concern about the economic development 
of Somaliland was general among the Coun- 
cil members, many of whom urged the 
sending of an International Bank mission 
to the territory to survey its prospects; the 
Australian delegate felt that due weight 
should be given to the remark of the Egyp- 
tian delegate that the UN should grant 
emergency aid to the Somalis for the eco 
nomic development of their country after 
1960, since in his view the unfavorable 
aspects of the situation could be alleviated 
but not radically changed in the ensuing 
five years. The Soviet delegate disapproved 
of the granting of long-term concessions in 
oil, to be in effect after 1960, to non-Somalis. 
The representative for Haiti remarked that 
the administering authority should attempt 
to show the Somalis that they were not 
economically helpless without outside aid, 
and in that connection he felt that the 
Somali Credit Institute seemed well able to 
promote the development of the territory's 
resources, and that it should be possible to 
find some formula for guarantees that would 
permit the Institute to obtain the loans 
necessary for the development of the terri- 
tory. He suggested that the Board of the 
Institute include among its members a rep- 
resentative of the UN, who could ensure 
liaison between the Institute, the special- 
ized agencies already helping the territory 
and the United States technical cooperation 
mission in Somaliland. In regard to meas- 
ures for social advancement, the Haitian 
found what he viewed to be the hesitant 
attitude of the administering authority un- 
derstandable, in view of the imminent 
independence of the territory, but neverthe- 
less regrettable. A number of delegates 


stressed the importance of lessening hostil- 
ity between the Somali tribes, and the prob- 
lem of a language for the Somali state was 
also discussed at length, as were other as- 
pects of education in the territory. 

At the close of the general debate, Mr. 
Casardi (Italy) thanked the Council for its 
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support of a fresh appeal to the Interna- 
tional Bank for a mission to Somaliland. 
The special representative of the administer- 
ing authority added that serious considera- 
tion would be given to a suggestion made 
by the Indian delegate that outstanding 
members of the Somali Territorial Council 
be given the opportunity to learn demo 
cratic parliamentary methods in Italy or 
elsewhere; in general, he thanked the mem- 
bers of the Council for their constructive 
comments on conditions in Somaliland. At 
its 637th meeting the Council appointed a 
drafting committee composed of the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, France, India and 
Syria, to prepare a report on Somaliland. 
At its 644th meeting the Council consid- 
ered the report of the drafting committee.” 
The report, which was based on an outline 
of conditions in Somaliland prepared by the 
UN Secretariat,” also contained a number 
of conclusions and recommendations, The 


drafting committee recommended the adop- 
tion of its draft recommendations and the 
outline of conditions prepared by the Secre- 


tariat, deleting paragraphs in the latter 
which dealt with the complaints received 
by the 1954 visiting mission with regard to 
the handling of petitions to form the chap- 
ter on Somaliland for inclusion in the an- 
nual report of the Council. In a paragraph- 
by-paragraph vote, the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations contained in the report of 
the committee were adopted, as were the 
draft outline of conditions prepared by the 
Secretariat and a summary of the observa 
tions on Somaliland made at the sixteenth 
session of the Council,” and by a vote of 
11 to o with 1 abstention the three docu- 
ments were approved by the Council at its 
644th meeting on July 21 to form the report 
as a whole on Somaliland, 

The following were among the observa- 
tions and recommendations of the Council 
with regard to Somaliland: In general, 1) 
it noted the general progress made dur- 
ing the period under review, particularly 
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in the area of political advancement, and 
commended the administering authority; 
2) it noted with satisfaction that the activi- 
ties of the Advisory Council had been in- 
tensified during the year, and that it had 
enjoyed a fruitful and cooperative relation- 
ship with the administering authority; and 
3) it recommended that the efforts of the 
administering authority, the political parties, 
tribal chiefs, religious and other leaders to 
study the causes of tribal tensions and to re- 
duce them be further intensified. In the 
area of political advancement, the Council 
1) commended steps taken by the adminis- 
tering authority to increase Somali partici- 
pation in the administrative structure, and 
hoped that the administering authority 
would carry out its intention of appointing 
the chairmen of the standing committees of 
the future Legislative Assembly as parlia- 
mentary assistants to the Secretaries as soon 
as possible after the forthcoming elections; 
2) urged the administering authority to 
strengthen the national front by active en- 
couragement and guidance; 3) welcomed 
the intention of the administering authority 
to confer full deliberative powers on the 
Legislative Assembly, and further wel- 
comed the assurance that the veto right of 
the Administrator would be exercised only 
in exceptional circumstances; 4) noted the 
measures taken to develop the functions and 
broaden the responsibilities of the District 
Councils, welcomed the reforms introduced 
in the organization and functioning of the 
tribal assemblies, or shirs, and expressed the 
hope that further efforts along such lines 
would be made; 5) welcomed the reorgani- 
zation of the municipalities and their ad- 
ministrations and the extension of the 
powers of the Municipal Councils; 6) noted 
with satisfaction that a Somali had been 
appointed head of one of the six regional 
units of the territory, and that a number of 
other Somalis had been appointed to senior 
administrative posts; and 7) took note of 
the view of the 1954 visiting mission that 
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particular attention should be given to es- 
tablishing a simple and effective court sys- 
tem and to reducing the highly diversified 
body of law to a coherent and easily appli- 
cable system. Turning to economic ad- 
vancement, the Council 1) noted with 
satisfaction the energetic execution of the 
economic development plan, recommended 
that efforts to expand technical assistance in 
the territory be intensified, in particular 
commended the technical assistance pro- 
vided during the period under review by 
the administering authority, and the United 
States and Egyptian governments; 2) noted 
with concern the inadequate revenue of the 
territory, stressed the urgency of increasing 
it by taxation, and urged the administering 
authority to encourage the reduction of 
salary scales of administration personnel 
to a level which would be commensurate 
with the revenues of the independent 
Somali state; 3) welcomed the steps which 
had been taken to liberalize trade and rec- 
ommended that further steps be taken in 
that regard; 4) noted with interest the steps 
being taken to improve indigenous agricul- 
ture under the economic development plans, 
as well as measures to improve the banana, 
meat, and sugar industries; 5) welcomed 
the steps being taken by the administering 
authority to improve the system of land 
titles and effect settlement of land disputes; 
and 6) drew the attention of the administer- 
ing authority to the observations of the Ad- 
visory Council on the oil agreements, and 
requested that more detailed information on 
the subject be provided in the next annual 
report. In the area of social advancement, 
the Council 1) recommended that a scien- 
tific study be made of the habits, customs, 
traditions and ways of life of the nomadic 
inhabitants, and that further steps be taken 
to organize a number of small community 
development schemes; 2) urged the admin- 
istering authority and the political leaders 
to take all possible steps to encourage 
women to play a more active role in the 
political, social and educational life of the 
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territory; 3) welcomed the progress achieved 
in introducing measures of social security, 
and recommended that particular attention 
be given to the adoption of minimum wage 
legislation, regulation of employment con- 
ditions of Somali workers and the establish- 
ment and development of trade unions; and 
4) welcomed the measures being taken in 
collaboration with the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and WHO in 
the field of public health, took note of the 
observations of WHO on public health in 
the territory, and commended them to the 
attention of the administering authority. In 
regard to education, the Council 1) recom- 
mended efforts to increase school attend- 
ance, the number of Somali teachers, and 
in particular, vocational training, took note 
of the observations of UNESCO on educa- 
tion in the territory and commended them 
to the attention of the administering au- 
thority, and commended the latter and the 
government of Egypt for the increased as- 
sistance they had given in the field of edu- 
cation; 2) reiterated its recommendation 
adopted at its fourteenth session that the 
development of the Somali language be con- 
sidered in consultation with the people of 
Somaliland and that in addition to Italian 
a wider use be made of Arabic as the me- 
dium of instruction in primary and second- 
ary schools; and 3) noted with satisfaction 
the results achieved in the field of funda- 
mental education, and the assistance of 
UNESCO in that field. 

The problem of the Somali-Ethiopian 
frontier dispute was the subject of a draft 
resolution submitted to the Council by 
Syria” under which the Council would 
recommend to the administering authority 
that it avail itself of the mediation proce- 
dures previously recommended by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The purpose of the resolu- 
tion, the Syrian delegate stated, was simply 
to emphasize the urgency of the problem, 
but in the view of the United States dele- 
gate the Council by adopting the resolution 
would imply bad faith in the on-going bi- 
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lateral negotiations on the problem; he sub- 
mitted a draft resolution under which the 
Council would recommend that both par- 
ties consider the desirability of applying 
such a procedure for settlement at an ap- 
propriate time.” A number of other dele- 
gates questioned the propriety of the United 
States suggestion that the Council address 
a non-member directly, and at the 645th 
meeting Syria submitted a further revision 
of its draft resolution; in this draft, which 
was adopted by 7 votes to o with 5 absten- 
tions after the United States had withdrawn 
its draft resolution, the Council 1) ex- 
pressed the hope that direct negotiations 
would yield concrete results, and 2) recom- 
mended to the administering authority that 
in the event that the negotiations failed, it 
avail itself of the mediation procedure en- 
visaged in previous resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A further draft resolution, 
co-sponsored by India and Syria, dealt with 
the financing of economic development in 
Somaliland.” In a revision of the draft reso- 
lution presented by the co-sponsors to the 
Council at its 644th meeting, the Council 
was to take note of the history of negotia- 
tions with the International Bank with re- 
gard to a Bank mission to Somaliland, 
without making any recommendation, but 
the revised draft was withdrawn after a 
number of delegates had expressed their 
preference for the resolution in its original 
form. The original draft, with a minor 
drafting amendment, was adopted by a vote 
of 8 to o with 4 abstentions; under it, the 
Council recommended that the administer- 
ing authority make a formal request for a 
mission to the International Bank, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the Bank would re- 
consider its position, and agree to send a 
mission to Somaliland as soon as possible. 


Examination of Annual Reports of Admin- 
istering Authorities on Trust Territories in 
the Pacific 

Western Samoa: Consideration of the an- 
nual report of New Zealand on Western 
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Samoa for the year 1954 was begun by the 
Council at its 634th meeting. Sir Leslie 
Munro (New Zealand) introduced the re- 
port to the Council.” Since the last review 
of conditions in Western Samoa, he stated, 
events had taken place which had been of 
great significance for the political develop- 
ment of the territory. The Constitutional 
Convention, held during the period under 
review, had given the people a unique op- 
portunity to express their views on the 
complex issues before them in regard to 
self-government. The position of the New 
Zealand government on the recommenda- 
tions of the Convention, Sir Leslie stated, 
was available in detail to the Council;” in 
brief, his government 1) agreed that there 
should be a single legislature, which it sug- 
gested should be convened towards the end 
of 1957, conceding that for the time being 
suffrage might be limited to the matais; 
2) thought that a period of experience would 
be necessary before the introduction of cabi- 
net government; and 3) was considering 
the possibility of amending the public serv- 
ice legislation to give the government of 
Western Samoa a more direct voice in its 
control, Other questions raised at the Con 
vention, including the future head of state 
and the future relationship of Western 
Samoa and New Zealand, were still under 
consideration, Sir Leslie concluded. 

Mr. Powles, special representative of the 
administering authority, amplified the re- 
marks of Sir Leslie on the Constitutional 
Convention, telling the Council that a pre 
liminary working committee had received 
wide attention in the territory; the working 
committee had drafted recommendations on 
eight constitutional matters, and a statement 
on the place of the judiciary under the new 
constitution; these recommendations had 
been debated by the Convention, which had 
passed seven resolutions dealing with po- 
litical, administrative and judicial matters. 
In regard to local government, Mr. Powles 
stated that the District and Village Govern 
ment Board had been very active during the 
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year under review; the Samoan government 
had decided that an efficient system of dis- 
trict judges would better meet the country’s 
requirements than the establishment of in- 
ferior courts of justice. The associate mem- 
ber system, the purpose of which was to 
associate unofhicial members of the Execu- 
tive Council more closely with the work of 
the government departments and thus pro- 
vide the nucleus of a cabinet, had been in 
operation for almost a year, and had proved 
successful in many respects. An economic 
survey of Western Samoa had been carried 
out under the joint auspices of the Samoan 
government and the South Pacific Commis- 
sion; the survey had indicated that per 
capita production in the territory had not 
kept pace with the great natural increase 
in population, and this, Mr. Powles felt, was 
the basic economic problem of the territory. 
Exports had also not increased proportion- 
ately to the growth of population, and Mr. 
Powles stated that while the financial posi- 
tion of the territory was currently sound, 
unless production increased it would soon 


be impossible to use any current revenue for 


capital development. Other economic de- 
velopments during the year had included 
the transfer of the Banana Scheme from the 
New Zealand to the Samoan government, 
efiorts on the part of the Samoan govern- 
ment to reform its revenue legislation, and 
some increase in the value of both imports 
and exports. Work had begun on the 
Samoan language project, Mr. Powles in 
formed the Council. In regard to education, 
the report of the New Zealand Director of 
Education had been adopted as a general 
guide, and some of its proposals were al- 
ready being implemented. There had been 
some new medical installations during the 
year, Mr. Powles remarked; the problems 
associated with a common domestic status, 
however, were still unsolved. 

After hearing the remarks of Sir Leslie 
Munro and Mr. Powles, a number of Coun 
cil members put questions to them. In 
regard to political advancement in Western 
Samoa, questions were asked regarding 1) 


the executive and judicial powers of the 
councils of matai, and the way in which 
their functions were carried out, 2) the 
juridical qualifications for Samoan District 
Judges, 3) the distinction between the Coun- 
cil of State and the Executive Council, 4) 
the basis for the feeling among Samoans 
that a distinction must be made between 
Samoan and non-Samoan status, 5) whether 
the new House of Representatives was to 
be modelled primarily on the British Par- 
liament or the traditional Samoan Fono of 
Faipule, 6) whether the Council of State 
and the Fono of Faipule would be main- 
tained after the new political arrangements 
came into force in 1957, and 7) whether the 
ordinary courts in Western Samoa were re- 
quired to respect decisions taken in accord- 
ance with custom by the mata: or whether 
they were free to judge, in the case of a 
dispute between a matai and another Sa- 
moan, on the basis of other legal criteria. 
In regard to economic advancement, the fol- 
lowing were among questions put to the 
special representative; 1) how the funds 
granted for the eradication of the rhinoceros 
beetle had been spent, and with what re- 
sults; 2) how the 7,900 acres of land in 
Western Samoa leased to Europeans were 
being used; 3) whether the administering 
authority was planning to increase the area 
under cultivation and regroup it on a re- 
gional basis; 4) what possibilities were there 
for diversifying the economic pattern of 
the territory, with a view to increasing its 
productive capacity; and 5) how the tax 
and fiscal systems were structured, and 
whether an income tax would be intro- 
duced. Questions in the area of social and 
educational advancement included the fol- 
lowing: 1) what was the administration 
doing to encourage the publication of news- 
papers in the territories; 2) what steps were 
being taken or contemplated to improve the 
standards of indigenous government ofh- 
cials; 3) what was being done to persuade 
parents to send their children to school; 4) 
whether the administration planned to es- 
tablish any institutions of higher education 
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in the territory; 5) how the standards of the 
mission schools compared with those of the 
government schools; 6) what was the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis among Western 
Samoans, and what steps were being taken 
to reduce it; and 7) how many inhabitants 
were regularly employed at various tasks in 
the municipalities or on plantations and 
had thus abandoned their own agricultural 
activities, and whether these inhabitants 
were protected by any labor or social se- 
curity laws. 

During the general debate which followed 
the question period, there was considerable 
discussion of the matai system in Western 
Samoa; the delegate of the Soviet Union felt 
that the system should be abolished im- 
mediately, and replaced by universal suf- 
frage; the representative of Syria shared 
this view, while the representative for 
France, who agreed that ultimately the 
matai system should be replaced by some 
more democratic form, felt that under pres- 
ent circumstances the administering author- 
ity was wise to be governed by the wishes 
of the population and retain the matai. The 
Indian delegate suggested that the adminis- 
tering authority investigate the possibility of 
retaining the matai, but finding a more 
democratic method of electing them. The 
Indian delegate also remarked that he had 
been greatly encouraged by the annual re 
port under review, which he felt gave evi 
dence of a bridge between the current 
system of government in Western Samoa 
and the ultimate objective of self{-govern 
ment. A number of delegates felt that 
compulsory primary education should be 
instituted without further delay, and in this 
connection the Syrian delegate remarked 
that in his opinion the administering au 
thority should concentrate on a broader 
development of the presently very conserva 
tive social system in Western Samoa, with 
a view to ending the trusteeship system there 
in a few years. A number of delegates ex 
pressed concern at the failure of economic 
development to keep pace with the growth 
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in population, and the United States dele- 
gate suggested that the administering au- 
thority should consider the possibility of 
developing a production and marketing co- 
operative for handicrafts; the delegate from 
E] Salvador, on the other hand, stressed the 
importance of modernization of agriculture. 
At the close of the general debate, the Coun 
cil appointed the representatives of China, 
El Salvador, the United Kingdom and the 
United States to a committee to draft an 
outline of conditions in the territory and 
recommendations to the administering au- 
thority for inclusion in the Council's annual 
report to the General Assembly. 

The drafting committee reported to 
the 645th meeting of the Council. In a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the Council 
adopted the recommendations and the out- 
line of conditions in Western Samoa con 
tained in the committee's report,” and by a 
vote of 9 to o with 3 abstentions decided to 
include the report and a summary of Coun- 
cil discussion of conditions in Western 
Samoa” in its annual report to the General 
Assembly. The following were among the 
conclusions and recommendations adopted 
by the Council; 1) noting that the Constitu 
tional Convention had not debated the 
problem of a common domestic status for 
the inhabitants of Western Samoa, and that 
there seemed to be some hesitation about 
the possible abolition of the legal distinction 
between Samoans and Europeans, the Coun 
cil urged the administering authority to 
continue its commendable efforts to solve 
that problem and effect the establishment of 
a common status for all; 2) the Council 
commended the administering authority for 
the positive attitude it had adopted in mat 
ters of regional cooperation; 3) the Council 
noted with interest the introduction of the 
associate member system, and considered it 
an important development in the direction 
of the eventual establishment of a Samoan 
cabinet government; 4) the Council noted 
with satisfaction the accomplishments of 
the Constitutional Convention, and the co 
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operative attitude of the administering au- 
thority in regard to its recommendations, 
and hoped that the attainment of self- 
government in Western Samoa would be 
realized in the near future, and, noting that 
the administering authority had accepted 
the wishes of the great majority of the 
Samoan people and agreed that the suffrage 
in the Samoan constituencies, as well as 
the right to be nominated as a candidate 
for election, would be limited for the time 
being to matais, endorsed the view of the 
administering authority that due attention 
should be paid to the wishes of the popula- 
tion, and no undue pressure should be used 
to impose a change, but expressed the hope 
that the Samoan leaders would recognize 
the desirability of adjusting progressively 
their traditional system to more modern 
democratic methods, and eventually of 
adopting a system of universal suffrage; and 
5) the Council noted that the matter of 
staff training for public service in Western 
Samoa had been receiving attention from 
the administering authority, and expressed 
the hope that in the near future there would 
be an appreciable increase in the number of 
Samoans in senior administrative positions. 

In regard to economic and social condi- 
tions, the Council 1) noted with satisfaction 
the conclusion of the economic survey that 
Western Samoa had sufficient natural re- 
sources to support a substantial increase in 
population without reduction in the general 
standard of living, if the resources were 
adequately employed, and urged the admin- 
istering authority to continue to study 
means of increasing the agricultural produc 
tion of the territory, and to this end to con 
sider providing additional incentives to 
Samoan farmers, and undertaking an effec- 
tive agricultural education campaign, and it 
also recommended that in its future plans 
for the economic development of the terri 
tory. the administering authority continue to 
devote attention to the establishment of sec- 
ondary industries; 2) noted with interest 
the developments reported in the field of 
cooperatives; 3) noted with regret the failure 
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of the Samoan Legislative Assembly to pass 
labor legislation which had been submitted 
to it by the administering authority, and 
hoped that positive results in this area would 
be achieved in the near future; 4) com- 
mended the attention given by the adminis- 
tering authority to the training of medical 
staff, and hoped that the educational pro- 
gram of the administering authority would 
soon lead to an increasing number of 
Samoans in senior medical posts; and 5), 
bearing in mind the main lines of the report 
of the New Zealand director of education, 
recommended that compulsory primary edu- 
cation be progressively introduced in West- 
tern Samoa as soon as possible, and the 
secondary education facilities be expanded 
in the territory. 

New Guinea: At its 619th meeting the 
Council began its annual examination of 
conditions in New Guinea. Mr. Jones, spe 
cial representative of the administering au 
thority, presented the report of the Aus 
tralian government on New Guinea for the 
year July 1, 1953-—June 30, 1954; since the 
period covered by the report, Mr. Jones 
stated, the progressive reorganization of the 
administration had continued. ‘The exten 
sion of government influence into the re- 
stricted areas had proceeded steadily, and of 
the total area of the territory of 93,000 
square miles, only 7,000 were still classified 
as restricted. The populations contacted 
during the last few years had been very 
primitive, but he was able to report that 


The ad- 


they were developing rapidly. 
ministering authority had been trying to 
increase indigenous participation in local 
government, but the necessary feeling of in 
terest and responsibility was not very prev- 
alent, and progress, he felt, would be slow 


in that respect. Native industry had con 
tinued to expand, particularly through the 
medium of cooperatives, and 27,000 acres 
of land had been made available for lease; 
the administration’s land policy, which was 
designed to protect indigenous inhabitants, 
had not changed. Efforts were being made 
to develop an indigenous fishing industry; 
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gold production had fallen during the year 
under review, and afterwards, although 
with decreasing rapidity. Expenditures on 
capital works had increased during the year, 
and the conditions of employment of in- 
digenous workers were being examined 
with a view to amending existing labor laws 
to meet changing conditions resulting from 
the progress of the territory and the devel- 
opment of certain classes of the population. 
Considerable progress had been made in 
medical and health services, with increases 
in both the European and the indigenous 
staff, and in the sphere of education, a 
teacher-training scheme, and an appren 
ticeship scheme had been inaugurated, and 
ten new administration schools had been 
completed. 

A number of delegates put questions deal- 
ing with political advancement to the spe 
cial representative. Among these were: 1) 
what was being done to remedy the difficul 
ties the administration faced in recruiting 
staff for public service, 2) what matters of 
non-indigenous interest were dealt with by 
the district and town advisory councils, the 
membership of which was confined to Euro 
peans and Asians, 3) what was being done 
in regard to giving legal recognition to in 
digenous tribunals, 4) whether there was 
still one Legislative Council common to 
New Guinea and Papua, 5) whether the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the terri- 
tory were final, 6) whether any steps had 
been taken to reduce the number of offenses 
for which corporal punishment was permis- 
sible, and 7) what was the nature of the 
connection between the Legislative Council 
and the Native Lands Commission. In the 
sphere of economic advancement, represen 
tatives asked questions regarding 1) the 
direct and indirect taxes paid by foreign 
companies operating in the territory, 2) the 
procedures of land alienation, and other as 
pects of land tenure, 3) the possibility of 
levying direct taxes to correct the budgetary 
deficit, 4) inducements to foreign capital to 
enter the territory, 5) the present and future 
role of the timber industry in New Guinea's 
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economy, and 6) the nature of labor agree- 
ments covering the employment of indige- 
nous workers. Among questions put to the 
special representative concerning social and 
educational advancement were the follow 
ing: 1) what was the circulation of news 
papers in the territory, 2) what were the 
rights and privileges of indigenous women, 
3) what was the degree of progress of the 
hospital building program, 4) what were 
the respective educational needs of Euro 
pean, Asian, mixed race and indigenous 
groups, and in what way would the new 
plan of consolidated schools meet those 
needs, 5) whether and if so, why, separate 
schools for separate races were advisable, 
and 6) what were the nature and extent of 
the role of the mission schools in education 
in New Guinea, 

After putting questions to the special rep 
resentative of the administering authority, 
the Council held a general debate on condi 
tions in New Guinea. A number of del 
gates felt that direct taxes might well be 
levied in the territory, but the Soviet del 
gate expressed the view that the deficit in 
revenue should be met instead by taxation 
on corporations in the territory, A number 
of delegates praised what they considered 
the considerable accomplishments of the ad 
ministering authority in the face of un 
usually difficult conditions in New Guinea, 
but the Indian delegate regretted that he 
did not have the general impression that all 
was well in New Guinea, and the series of 
detailed criticisms of the policies of the ad 
ministering authority which he then made 
were answered by Mr. Forsyth (Australia) 
during the general debate. The represen 
tative for the United States felt that regula 
tions and laws concerning matters such as 
land tenure and retail trade could be simpli 
fied, and the progress of the indigenous 
inhabitants would be aided if such regula 
tions were better adapted to their current 
level of development. The Haitian delegate 
stressed the need to progressively reduce 
barriers between the indigenous and non 
indigenous inhabitants. 
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After the conclusion of the general de- 
bate, Mr. Forsyth (Australia) thanked the 
members of the Council for their construc- 
tive comments. The mere fact that an ad- 
ministering authority did not comply with 
a recommendation of the Council, he stated, 
did not necessarily lay it open to criticism, 
since the responsibility for the trust territory 
was the administering authority's, and it 
would be derelict to implement a policy it 
feit to be unwise. Compliance with the 
recommendations of the Council, he con- 
tinued, was not required of an administer- 
ing authority, which was however expected 
to give careful attention to those recom- 
mendations. 

At its 643d meeting, the Council received 
the report of the drafting committee on 
New Guinea,” composed of the representa- 
tives of China, Belgium, Haiti and the 
United Kingdom. In a _ paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote, the Council adopted the 
conclusions and recommendations contained 
in the report of the committee, as well as 
the draft outline of conditions in New 
Guinea which it contained, and in a vote of 
g to 1 with 2 abstentions decided to include 
the recommendations on and the outline of 
conditions in New Guinea, as well as a 
summary of Council discussion of condi- 
tions in New Guinea” in a chapter in its 
annual report to the General Assembly. The 
following were among the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Council: 1) In re- 
gard to political advancement, the Council 
a) noted with satisfaction the increased area 
of the territory brought under control or in 
fluence during the year under review, 6) 
noted that a Public Service Institute had 
been established and was to play an impor- 
tant part in the development of the training 
program of the new Auxiliary Division of 
the Public Service, and recommended that 
the administering authority continue its ef- 
forts to prepare indigenous persons for 
technical and other administrative positions 
of higher responsibility, ¢) recommended 
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that the administering authority encourage 
the more advanced elements of the popula- 
tion to take an interest in the proceedings 
of the Legislative Council and to attend its 
sessions, with a view to bringing about their 
fuller and more effective participation in 
its work, and d) noted with satisfaction the 
growth of the existing Village Councils, 
recommended further activities by the ad- 
ministering authority in that regard, and 
hoped that the administering authority 
would endeavor to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility among the more advanced ele- 
ments of the population. 2) In the area of 
economic advancement, the Council inter 
alia recommended a) that the administering 
authority continue its many commendable 
efforts in all fields to develop the economic 
resources of the territory, and that the 
participation of indigenous people in the 
economic life of the territory be further 
increased; and 6) that the administering 
authority bear in mind the desirability of 
introducing direct taxation at the earliest 
possible time. 3) Turning to social and edu- 
cational advancement, the Council a) noted 
that the administering authority considered 
the retention of corporal punishment for 
certain offenses necessary due to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the territory, but reit- 
erated its previous recommendation that 
such punishment be abolished; 6) noted 
with satisfaction the progress made in the 
field of public health during the year under 
review, and drew the attention of the ad- 
ministering authority to the continuing need 
for training indigenous medical personnel; 
c) recommended that the administering 
authority give special attention to the ad- 
vancement of secondary education and the 
training of indigenous teachers, expressed 
the hope that the administering authority 
would continue to provide scholarships lib- 
erally to selected pupils, took note of the 
observations of UNESCO” on education in 
New Guinea and commended them to the 
attention of the administering authority; 
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and d) commended the administering au- 
thority for the subsidies and supplies of 
educational equipment given to mission or- 
ganizations in their educational work in the 
territory and expressed the hope that such 
assistance would be progressively increased. 


Nauru: At its 612th meeting the Council 
began consideration of the annual report on 
conditions in Nauru for the year ended 
June 30, 1954. Mr. Jones, special represen- 
tative of the administering authority, in his 
opening statement remarked that the Nauru 
Local Government Council had so far sub- 
mitted to the administering authority only 
one rule; while the Council had considered 
drafts of a number of proposed new ordi 
nances, thereby gaining legislative experi 
ence, the administration still found it neces- 
sary to make intense efforts to overcome the 
Council’s reluctance to take any initiative. 
A number of Nauruans had been newly 
appointed to administrative posts during 
the year under review, notably in the 
Department of Education; the decline in 
the total number of Nauruans in the ad- 
ministration, from 308 to 283, had been 
due to the completion of certain projects 
and an arrangement with the Phosphate 
Commissioners under which the latter un- 
dertook major construction works for the 
administration. During the period covered 
by the report, Mr. Jones continued, the 
Native Affairs Officer, who was also the 
Head Chief, had been appointed as magis 
trate on the District Court, and had ac- 
quitted himself very well. The remaining 
provisions of the Nauruan criminal code re 
lating to corporal punishment had been 
abolished in August 1954, as the Council 
had formerly recommended. 

Turning to economic and social develop- 
ments in the territory, Mr. Jones said that 
there had been a decline in phosphate ship- 
ments during the year under review, for 
which he knew no special explanation. 
Rents paid by the Phosphate Commis- 
sioners for non-phosphate land had been 
raised, and this had helped the Nauruan 
Landowners Royalty Trust Fund; the 
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Nauruan Community Long-Term Invest- 
ment Fund had also been augmented. In 
regard to the natural resources of Nauru 
other than phosphate, a survey made of agri- 
cultural land on Nauru had concluded that 
there were only about 600 acres of land 
suitable for agriculture, and the shortage 
of water was also a problem; however the 
administering authority was encouraging 
agriculture, and planned to establish an ex 
perimental farm. After the period covered 
by the report, Mr. Jones stated, extensive 
investigations had been made of islands 
near Papua and New Guinea as possible 
future homes for the Nauruans when the 
phosphate deposits had been exhausted. As 
yet, no appropriate territory had been found. 
There had been good progress during the 
year in the public works program, and since 
the end of the year covered by the report a 
new secondary school had been completed, 
construction of a new hospital had begun 
and plans completed for a new primary 
school. The Council, Mr. Jones remarked, 
had previously recommended that the re 
strictions on movement at night of indige 
nous persons be modified, but the Nauru 
Local Government Council had been re 
luctant to do so, in view of the special social 
conditions created by the presence of a large 
number of short-term immigrant workers 
on the island; the administering authority, 
however, had urged that some modification 
of the restrictions be effected, and the mat 
ter was still consideration, with 
modification the probable outcome. 

The following were among questions put 
to the special representative by members of 
the Council: 1) what further steps were 
contemplated with regard to a home for 
the Nauruans when the phosphate deposits 
should have been exhausted, and what opin 
ions were held by the Nauruans themselves 
on the matter; 2) what steps were being 
taken or contemplated to amend the consti 
tution of the Nauruan Court of Appeal so 
as to clarify the distinction between the ex 
ecutive and the judiciary; 3) what was 
being done, and with what degree of suc- 
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cess, to encourage the Local Government 
Council to take more initiative in Nauruan 
affairs; and 4) what was the extent of still 
unexploited phosphate deposits, and what 
was the probable date at which all the de- 
posits would have been exhausted. 
During the general debate which fol- 
lowed the question period, Mr. Robbins 
(United States) remarked that in his opin- 
ion, the chief problem of the administering 
authority seemed to be how to encourage 
Nauruans to obtain training for skilled em- 
ployment on a large scale, and how to de- 
velop in them the desire and capacity to 
assume increased responsibility for the con- 
duct of their affairs; Mr. Lall (India) felt 
that the lack of initiative among Nauruans 
was due to their having been robbed of 
their natural resources, and the prospect of 
banishment from their homeland when the 
resources had been exhausted. He felt that 


the Phosphate Commissioners as well as 
the administering authority should be re- 
quired to give an annual report to the Coun- 


cil, since they were virtually a governmental 
body. He also suggested that a Nauruan be 
appointed to the Board of Phosphate Com- 
missioners, that the three countries which 
together constituted the administering au- 
thority should set up a joint mission to 
Nauru to report to the Council in 1956 on 
ways of land rehabilitation, and that the 
administering authority should accept the 
advice of the Local Government Council on 
the island’s internal affairs. The Australian 
delegate, in replying to the Indian represen- 
tative, stated that requiring the Phosphate 
Commissioners to report to the Council 
would in effect substitute the Council for 
the administering authority in the territory. 
He also opposed the other Indian proposals. 
There was disagreement among Council 
members as to whether Nauru should or 
could become a wholly independent state: 
Mr. Bargues (France) suggested that the 
objectives of Article 76 (b) of the Charter 
were perhaps not realizable for such a small 
territorial and population unit, and that it 
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would perhaps be wiser to guide the Nau- 
ruans towards a system of self-government 
within some larger economic and political 
community. The representative for New 
Zealand reminded the Council that the 1953 
visiting mission had not thought complete 
independence a viable objective for the 
Nauruans, and stated that in his opinion 
representative local government within a 
larger unit would be a more suitable aim. 
At the close of the general debate, the Coun- 
cil appointed the representatives of El Sal- 
vador, France, India and the United States 
to a drafting committee to prepare a report 
on Nauru. 

At its 640th meeting the Council received 
the report of the drafting committee, which 
contained a brief outline of conditions in 
the territory of Nauru as well as draft con- 
clusions and recommendations.” After some 
discussion, the Council at its 642d meeting 
by a vote of g to o with 3 abstentions 
adopted the report as a whole together with 
a draft summary of its discussions of 
Nauru” for inclusion in its annual report to 
the General Assembly. Among the draft con- 
clusions and recommendations contained in 
the report were the following: 1) the previ- 
ous recommendations of the Council in re- 
gard to the problem which would arise 
when the phosphate deposits had been ex- 
hausted were recalled, it was noted with 
appreciation that the administering author- 
ity had kept the problem under constant 
study, in collaboration with the Nauruan 
Local Government Council, and it was sug- 
gested that the administering authority con- 
tinue its search for a future home for the 
Nauruans, while giving further considera- 
tion to rehabilitating worked-out phosphate 
lands; 2) it was noted that the administer- 
ing authority always discussed Nauruan af- 
fairs with the Local Government Council, 
and usually took the advice of the latter, 
and the hope was expressed that the Coun- 
cil’s awareness of and use of its legislative 
powers would be progressively developed; 
3) it was hoped that the efforts of the ad- 
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ministering authority to provide for in- 
creased participation by Nauruans in the 
management of public affairs would be 
continued and progressively extended as 
Nauruans acquired the necessary training; 
and 4) it was noted with satisfaction that 
the administering authority had complied 
with the Council’s wishes in regard to the 
provisions for corporal punishment in the 
criminal code. 

In the economic sphere, the Council 1) 
noted that the policy of the administering 
authority with regard to the exploitation 
of the phosphate deposits had resulted in 
relative prosperity for Nauru, but empha- 
sized nevertheless that the Nauruans should 
receive the maximum possible benefits from 
the exploitation, and in this connection, it 
was noted with satisfaction that the admin- 
istering authority was studying possibilities 
for the development of farming and fishing, 
in order to give the Nauruans a broader 
foundation for life on the island; 2) recalled 
a previous request from the Council for 
separate financial accounts from the Phos- 
phate Commissioners, noted that the ad- 
ministering authority had stated that it was 
dificult to comply with the request, and 
expressed the hope that in the future the 
fullest information possible would be avail- 
able to the Council; 3) noted with satisfac- 
tion the increase in the basic minimum wage 
for indigenous personnel employed by the 
administering authority and the Phosphate 
Commissioners; 4) hoped that the adminis- 
tering authority would soon find it possible 
to effect compliance with the Council’s 
earlier request that the restrictions on move- 
ment at night of Nauruans and immigrant 
workers be repealed; and 5) expressed con- 
fidence that the administering authority 
would continue its efforts in the field of 
education, and would take the measures ne- 
cessary to enable Nauruans to receive higher 
education as soon as they had reached the 
required educational standard; the observa- 
tions of UNESCO on education in Nauru™ 
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were also noted, and those that had not 
already been acted upon commended to the 
attention of the administering authority. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: 
Examination of conditions in the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands was begun by 
the Council at its 615th meeting. Mr. 
Nucker, special representative of the ad- 
ministering authority, introduced the an- 
nual report of his government on the trust 
territory.” The headquarters of the admin 
istration, he informed the Council, had been 
transferred from Honolulu to Guam during 
the period under review, and the more cen 
tral position had resulted in more frequent 
visits of staff to the field and of district 
personnel to headquarters; there had been 
a slight increase in the staff of the adminis 
tration, both of Americans and Microne 
sians, due primarily to the temporarily 
intensified construction program, Turning 
to developments which had effected eco- 
nomic conditions in the territory, Mr. 
Nucker told the Council that the Island 
Trading Company had been liquidated on 
December 31, 1954. The administration had 
previously strengthened Micronesian com- 
panies in each district so that they could 
purchase and collect copra in the field, and 
had entered into a contract with a private 
firm under which the latter had taken over 
the marketing of copra for the entire ter 
ritory, under the jurisdiction of the Copra 
Stabilization Board and on terms as favor- 
able to the Micronesians as those offered by 
the defunct company; local trading com- 
panies had undertaken the sale of trade 
commodities to the Micronesians, another 
service formerly performed by the Island 
Trading Company. It had been decided to 
make Majuro, the principal center of the 
Marshall Islands district, the port for the 
entire territory. The Phosphate Mining 
Company, which was Japanese owned and 
run, was to cease operations on June 430, 
1955, since the administration believed the 
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mining to be excessively injurious to agri- 
culture. Other economic developments dur- 
ing the period under review had included 
steps to strengthen the agricultural develop- 
ment program, the inauguration of the land 
resettlement administration, and a home- 
steading program to augment the economic 
resources of the Micronesians, and alleviate 
the pressures of overpopulation. In regard 
to education, Micronesians had for the first 
time taken over three important positions 
in the Department of Education, and the 
over-all number of Micronesians holding ad- 
ministrative and advisory positions in the 
Department had increased from 63 to 75 
during 1954. Student enrollment in the 
territory had risen about four percent, and 
the number of Micronesian students receiv- 
ing education outside the territory had 
risen about 31 percent. For the first time 
since the United States Department of the 
Interior had assumed responsibility for the 
administration of the territory, the United 
States Congress had appropriated funds for 
its development; an initial $700,000 had 
been allocated, and it was hoped that there 
would be an additional allocation of an 
equivalent amount. 

Communications were a difficult problem 
in the territory, Mr. Nucker remarked, be- 
cause distances within it were so great. The 
radio communication system had been con- 
siderably strengthened, however. The dis- 
placed inhabitants of the Bikini atoll, who 
had been settled on Kili, were becoming 
fully adjusted to their new economic and 
social environment, while the people of 
Eniwetok, now living on Ujeland, were also 
adjusting well to their new island. In regard 
to native government, a formal charter had 
been granted to the Palau Congress since 
the period covered by the report; the Con- 
gress had certain legislative powers, and a 
measure of responsibility in the political, 
economic and social affairs of the district. 
Following the remarks of Mr. Nucker, Mr. 
Sablan (United States), a member of the 
Saipan Congress and of the United States 
delegation to the Trusteeship Council, de- 
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scribed for the members of the Council the 
workings of municipal administration in 
Saipan. 

After his opening remarks, Mr. Nucker 
was asked a number of questions by Coun- 
cil members. In the sphere of political 
advancement, these related to developments 
in local representative institutions, the kinds 
of local customs recognized by the adminis- 
tration, whether the number of Microne- 
sians occupying higher posts in the civil 
service had increased, whether the popula- 
tion was showing any tendency to favor 
elected, rather than hereditary representa 
tives, whether there was any tendency of the 
inhabitants to be conscious of the territory 
as a whole, beyond their own communities, 
and the extent and nature of the powers of 
the district councils. In regard to economic 
conditions, questions were asked about the 
functions and composition of the Copra 
Stabilization Board and whether it would 
administer the Copra Stabilization Fund in 
the samme manner and with the same objec- 
tives as the Island Trading Company had, 
how the annual expenditure of the adminis- 
tering authority was allocated, and what 
proportion of the land belonging to the ad- 
ministration had been or would be trans- 
ferred to the indigenous inhabitants. Among 
questions asked about social advancement 
were those on the health services and the 
qualifications of medical practitioners, on 
the welfare of the ex-inhabitants of Bikini, 
on the scope and authority of protective 
labor legislation, on the assistance being 
given the indigenous inhabitants in the 
transition from agricultural pursuits and 
handicrafts to a wage employment, steps 
taken to ensure that they received adequate 
housing facilities, and a number of ques- 
tions on matters relating to education in the 
territory. 

During the general debate which fol- 
lowed the question period, the Indian dele- 
gate remarked that he hoped no more 
evacuations for the purpose of holding 
atomic tests would occur, although he was 
gratified by the administration’s efforts to 
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compensate those indigenous inhabitants 
who had already been evacuated, and was 
quite encouraged by the political advance- 
ment of the territory during the year under 
review. The Soviet delegate was sharply 
critical of the administering authority for 
what he felt were its inadequate activities in 
the sphere of political advancement, and for 
its failure to transfer the seat of administra- 
tion to a central position in the territory. 
While there was general recognition among 
the delegates of the problems raised for the 
administration by the geographical scope of 
the territory, a number of delegates joined 
in criticism of the division of the adminis- 
trative structure of the territory between 
two separate departments of the United 
States government. The representative for 
Haiti stressed the importance of remedying 
the deficiency of agricultural resources by 
the introduction of new crops, and of rais- 
ing the standard of education. At its 620th 
meeting, the Council appointed the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, El Salvador, Haiti 
and New Zealand members of a drafting 
committee to prepare a report of the Coun 
cil’s conclusions and recommendations on 
the territory for the Security Council. 

The drafting committee presented its re- 
port™ to the 641st meeting of the Council. 
Among the conclusions and recommenda 
tions contained in the report, which was 
adopted without debate by the Council, 
were the following: 1) The Council wel- 
comed the information that the people of 
Uterik atoll, who had been displaced by 
atomic experiments, had been returned to 
their homes and that the people of Ronge- 
lap were to be returned as soon as possible; 
it also noted with satisfaction the measures 
taken to ensure the welfare of the displaced 
islanders, including the payment in full of 
all claims for compensation on account of 
property losses, and expressed the hope that 
every effort would be made to rehabilitate 
them to their former way of life. 2) The 
Council noted with satisfaction the state- 
ment of the special representative of the 
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administering authority that there was a 
close liaison at all levels between the civil 
and naval administrations, and hoped that 
every care would be taken to ensure uni 
formity of administrative practices in the 
Saipan district and the rest of the territory, 
welcomed the various administrative reor- 
ganizations of which it had learned and the 
considerable progress made in replacing 
non-indigenous by indigenous personnel in 
the administration and in appointing the 
latter to more responsible posts, and hoped 
that progress in this sphere would continue. 
3) The Council endorsed the policy of the 
administering authority of encouraging po- 
litical development at the local government 
level, hoped that it would be found possible 
to introduce progressively greater uniform. 
ity into the methods of representation of the 
various district councils, and hoped that 
conferences of representatives from all dis 
tricts similar to that held at Truk in 1953 
would be held in the future, with a view to 
the development of a territorial conscious. 
ness among the indigenous inhabitants. 4) 
The Council noted with satisfaction the 
measures taken by the administration to ex- 
pand and diversify the territory's economy, 
commended the special emphasis placed by 
the administering authority on strengthen 
ing the program of agricultural develop 
ment, and suggested that it study the possi 
bility of fostering cooperative enterprises in 
farming and in the marketing of agricul 
tural products. 5) The Council considered 
that the successful transfer of the copra 
trading functions previously performed by 
the Island Trading Company to indigenous 
companies assisted by a central marketing 
agency constituted a noteworthy example of 
encouraging self-reliance. 6) Progress made 
in the reversion of land to private owner 
ship was noted with satisfaction by the 
Council, which hoped that the administra 
tion would pursue its policy of settling the 
land claims with the least possible delay, 
and would provide more detailed informa 
tion on the matter in its next annual report 
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7) The Council expressed interest in the spe- 
cial investigation which it had learned was 
to be undertaken on the possibility of es- 
tablishing a fishing industry in the terri- 
tory. 8) The decision of the administering 
authority to establish Majuro as a tranship- 
ment port for the territory was noted with 
satisfaction by the Council, which hoped 
that further steps would be taken to foster 
the indigenous shipbuilding industry. The 
Council also approved a summary of its 
discussion of conditions in the territory,” 
and by a vote of 10 to o with 2 abstentions 
included it in its report to the Security 
Council.” 


Petitions 

There were 473 petitions on the agenda 
of the sixteenth session of the Council, and 
two more were added during the session. 
Of these 475, 53 dealt with general ques 
tions, and the remaining 422 concerned 
particular questions. The Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions submitted 20 reports to 
the Council at its sixteenth session concern- 
ing petitions from individuals or groups on 
particular matters; on the recommendation 
of the Committee, the Council adopted 109 
resolutions concerning the 154 such peti- 
tions dealt with at the session, and post- 
poned consideration of the remaining 268. 
The Council also dealt with eight of the 
petitions on general matters, and postponed 
consideration of the remaining 45, 33 of 
which dealt with trust territories concerning 
which the Council did not consider annual 
reports during the sixteenth session, and 12 
of which related to the Togoland unifica- 
tion problem and the future of Togoland 
under British administration. In addition, 
the Council on the recommendation of the 
Standing Committee decided at its 614th 
meeting to consider three petitions relating 
to Somaliland under Italian administration, 
on which it had already acted, in conjunc- 
tion with its consideration of the annual 
report on Somaliland under Italian admin- 
istration. At its 646th meeting the Council 
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appointed Australia, Belgium, France, Haiti, 
India and the Soviet Union to the Standing 
Committee on Petitions, to serve until the 
end of the Council’s seventeenth session. 
The following were among the petitions 
dealt with by the Council at its sixteenth 
session: 1) three written petitions concern- 
ing Tanganyika, two of which concerned 
miscellaneous political, economic and edu- 
cational matters, and the other concerned 
land; 2) two written petitions concerning 
Ruanda-Urundi, dealing with miscellaneous 
political, economic, social and educational 
matters; and 3) 104 written petitions con- 
cerning Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration, sixty of which related to miscellan- 
cous political, economic and social matters, 
ten of which concerned land disputes, and 
the remainder concerned inter alia unem- 
ployment, a complaint of arrest and impris- 
onment, and tribal disputes. The Council 
also granted requests for hearings submitted 
by the Somali Youth League and the Hisbia 
Dighil and Mirifle, and heard representa- 
tives of the two organizations during its 
consideration of the annual report.” Other 
petitions dealt with included: 1) 47 written 
petitions concerning the Cameroons under 
French administration, of which six were 
not finally disposed of; these petitions dealt 
with a wide variety of matters. The Coun- 
cil also considered and rejected a renewed 
application for an oral hearing from the 
Secretary-General of the Central Committee 
of the Union des populations du Cameroun 
of Mbalmayo. 2) Two written petitions, 
relating to miscellaneous political and eco 
nomic matters, concerning Togoland under 
British administration, one written petition, 
relating to immigration and tax problems, 
concerning Togoland under British and 
Togoland under French administration, 
and seven written 
Togoland under French administration, six 
of which dealt with miscellaneous political, 
economic and social matters, and one with 
compulsory local tax payments by inhabi- 
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tants who had since moved to another ter- 
ritory.” 
Visiting Missions 

During its sixteenth session, the Council 
concluded arrangements for visiting mis- 
sions to Togoland under British administra- 
tion and Togoland under French adminis- 
tration and to the Cameroons under British 
administration and the Cameroons under 
French administration.” The mission for 
French- and United Kingdom-administered 
Togoland was to leave UN Headquarters on 
August 7, 1955, proceed to Accra via Lon- 
don, visit United Kingdom-administered 
Togoland from August 10 to September 2, 
French-administered Togoland from Sep- 
tember 3 to 30, and return to New York on 
October 1, after brief stops in Accra, Lon- 
don and Paris, the total duration of the trip 
to be about eight weeks. The mission to 
the Cameroons under French and under 
United Kingdom administration was to 
leave UN Headquarters on October 15, 


1955, proceed to Lomé by way of Paris, and 
remain in the Cameroons under French ad- 
ministration from October 18 to November 
18, after which it would visit the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration from 
November 18 to December 5, and would 
then return to New York in mid-December 


via Lagos, London and Paris. In all, the 
mission was to be away for about two 
months. The terms of reference for the 
two missions were the subject of some de- 
bate; some delegates felt that the Council 
should call the attention of the missions to 
specific General Assembly resolutions deal- 
ing with the attainment of self-government 
or independence and with the participation 
of indigenous inhabitants in the work of 
the Council, while others favored asking 
the missions to operate with appropriate 
reference to relevant discussions in the 
Council and the General Assembly. At its 
634th meeting, the Council rejected a Soviet 
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proposal” to call specific attention to the 
General Assembly resolutions, and adopted 
a draft resolution originally sponsored by 
Syria and later reintroduced by the United 
States,” under which it instructed the visit- 
ing mission to the trust territories of Togo- 
land under United Kingdom and under 
French administration to 1) investigate and 
report as fully as possible on the steps taken 
in the two territories towards the realiza- 
tion of the objective set forth in Article 76 
(b) of the Charter, taking into account the 
terms of General Assembly resolution 321 
(IV) of November 15, 1949, 2) give atten- 
tion, as might be appropriate in the light 
of discussion in the Council and the Gen 
eral Assembly, and of resolutions adopted 
by them, to issues raised in connection with 
the annual reports on the administration of 
the two trust territories concerned, in peti- 
tions received by the Council, in the reports 
of previous periodic visiting missions and 
the observations of the administering au- 
thorities thereon, 3) receive petitions and 
investigate on the spot, after consultation 
with the local representative of the admin 
istering authority, such of the petitions as 
it felt warranted special investigation, 4) 
examine, in consultation with the admin- 
istering authorities, measures taken or 
contemplated with respect to the provision 
of information about the UN to the peoples 
of the trust territories, 5) submit to the 
Council by November 1, 1955, a special re 
port on matters referred to it by Trusteeship 
Council resolution 1084 (XV)," and 6) sub 
mit to the Council as soon as practicable a 
report on its findings in each of the trust 
territories. 

At its 634th meeting, the Council, which 
had before it a resolution of the ninth ses 
sion of the General Assembly on hearings 
of petitioners from the Cameroons under 
French administration,” adopted a draft 
resolution submitted to it by El Salvador,” 
after voting to delete references to specific 
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resolutions of the General Assembly relat- 
ing to self-government or independence and 
the participation of indigenous inhabitants 
of the trust territories in the work of the 
Council. Under the resolution, the Coun- 
cil’s instructions to the visiting mission for 
the Cameroons under United Kingdom and 
under French administration differed from 
those to the mission to French- and United 
Kingdom-administered Togoland only in 
the absence of the request for a special re- 
port at an early date. 

At its 641st meeting the Council decided 
to postpone until its next special session, 
the arrangements for a periodic visiting 
mission to trust territories in the Pacific. 
At its 644th meeting, the Council unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution sponsored 
by Haiti” under which it took note of the 
report of the 1954 visiting mission to 
Somaliland, and commended it to the atten- 
tion of the administering authority. 


Questions Referred to the Council by 


the General Assembly 

Administrative unions: At its 6418t meet- 
ing the Council had before it the report of 
the Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions, which consisted of a general part 
dealing with the procedure to be followed 
in the examination of the administrative 
unions affecting the various trust territories, 
and specific sections containing reports on 
the administrative unions affecting the 
Cameroons under British administration, 
Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, and New 
Guinea.” In introducing the report, Mr. 
Scott (New Zealand), chairman of the 
Standing Committee, said that the Com- 
mittee had decided to continue to examine 
the operation of existing administrative 
unions, but would include material on the 
application of safeguards only if that were 
deemed necessary. It had then dealt with 
the Cameroons under British administra- 
tion, Tanganyika, and New Guinea, but 
had postponed making a recommendation 
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on the administrative union affecting 
Ruanda-Urundi until further information 
should be received from the administering 
authority; in regard to Togoland under 
British administration, Mr. Scott informed 
the Council that the Standing Committee 
would postpone making a recommendation 
until specifically requested to do so. After 
rejecting two draft resolutions sponsored by 
the Soviet Union, one of which” would 
have recommended the establishment in the 
trust territory of New Guinea of legislative 
and administrative organs not subject to any 
organs of the colony of Papua, and the other 
of which” recommended the establishment 
in the Cameroons under British administra- 
tion of legislative and administrative organs 
not subordinate to any such organs of the 
colony of Nigeria, the Council approved the 
conclusions contained in the report of the 
Standing Committee relating to the Camer- 
oons under British administration, Tan- 
ganyika, and New Guinea, and took note 
of the Standing Committee’s decision to 
postpone making a recommendation on 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

Attainment by the trust territories of 
the objective of self-government or inde- 
pendence: At its 632d meeting the Council 
approved a proposal of the United States 
that a sub-committee be appointed to con- 
sider the procedure to be followed by the 
Council in reporting to the General Assem 
bly on the attainment by the trust territories 
of the objective of self-government or inde 
pendence.” The sub-coramittee, which was 
composed of the representatives of Haiti, 
India, the United States and New Zealand, 
reported at the Council's 642d meeting that 
it had concluded that beginning with the 
seventeenth session, the Council should in- 
clude information on the attainment of self- 
government or independence by each trust 
territory together with the balance of infor- 
mation and recommendations on that terri- 
tory, rather than prepare a separate chapter 
of the report dealing only with the attain- 
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ment of self-government or independence in 
all trust territories; this procedure, the sub- 
committee commented, would not be feasi- 
le at the sixteenth session, since the various 
drafting committees had for the most part 
completed their work, and it therefore rec- 
ommended the adoption of a report of the 
Secretary-General on the attainment by the 
trust territories of the objective of self- 
government or independence” which was 
before the Council for inclusion in the re- 
port to the tenth session of the General 
Assembly. After hearing the remark of 
Mr. Dorsinville (Haiti) that it would be 
for the General Assembly to approve or 
amend the proposed new procedure, the 
Council in a vote of g to o with 3 absten- 
tions adopted the report of the sub-com- 
mittee.“ Under its terms, the Council was 
to instruct the drafting committee on the 
annual report on each trust territory, with 
the exception of Somaliland under Italian 
administration and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, beginning with its sev- 
enteenth session, to prepare in the course 
of its regular functions appropriate draft 
conclusions and recommendations concern- 
ing the question of the attainment by that 
territory of self-government or independ 
ence. 

The Council then considered whether to 
adopt the conclusions and recommendations 
bearing on the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence in each trust territory 
which had been submitted to the Council 
by India at an earlier session,” and to trans- 
mit them together with the Secretary- 
General's report on the same subject to the 
General Assembly. The delegate for Aus- 
tralia felt that the Indian comments would 
have to be debated at some length by the 
Council, and amended accordingly, before 
they could be adopted, and proceeded to 
criticize the Indian comments at some 
length. The delegate for France, on the 
other hand, felt that the Indian comments 
were so inaccurate as not to be worth dis- 

“@ Document T/L.¢79 and Add.1. 


*® Document T/L.602 
“ Document T/L.s00. 
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cussing in detail. The delegate from the 
Soviet Union strongly urged the adoption 
of the Indian conclusions, with which he 
expressed general agreement, adding that 
it would not be suitable for the Council 
simply to transmit the Secretary-General’s 
report without adding conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of its own. After consider 
able debate, the Council decided in a vote 
of 6 to 3 with 2 abstentions to take note 
of the conclusions and recommendations 
drafted by India, and to refer them, to 
gether with the statements made thereon, 
to the future drafting committees on condi- 
tions in trust territories. The Council also 
approved a series of draft amendments to 
the Secretary-General’s report, after which 
it decided at its 644th mieeting, by a vote of 
1 to o with 11 abstentions, not to adopt the 
Secretary-General’s report for inclusion in 
its report to the tenth session of the General 
Assembly. 


Educational advancement: At its 640th 
meeting the Council took note of the report 
of the Secretary-General on educational ad- 
vancement in the trust territories,” and 
heard statements by the representatives of 
the United States and the Soviet Union on 
the activities of their governments in the 
area of UN scholarships for students from 
trust territories. 


Rural economic development: The Coun 
cil received the fifth progress report of 
the Committee on Rural Economic Devel 
opment,” and at its 641st meeting agreed 
to the request of the committee that its 
final report be again postponed, since not 
all the special studies of important aspects 
of rural economic development had yet been 
completed or made available to the com 
mittee, 

Other matters: At its 640th meeting the 
Council without debate took note of the 
report of the Secretary-General on the pro- 
vision of information on activities of the 
UN in trust territories.” 


“ Document T/1184 and Add.1 
“ Document T/1196 
“ Document T/1195 





International Court of Justice 


Judgments of the Administrative Tri- 
bunal of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Upon Complaints Made Against the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization: On November 30, 
1955, the Legal Adviser of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) transmitted to 
the Court a resolution of the 42d session of 
the UNESCO Executive Board dated No- 
vember 25, 1955, under which the Board, 
acting within the framework of Article XII 
of the Statute of the Administrative Tri- 
bunal of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO), had decided to challenge the 
decisions rendered by the Tribunal on April 
26, 1955, in the Leff, Duberg and Wilcox 
cases and on October 29, 1955, in the 
Bernstein case, and to refer the question 
of their validity to the International Court. 
The Board had decided to put to the Court 
the following questions: 1) had the ILO 
Administrative Tribunal been competent, 
under Article II of its Statute, to hear the 
complaints introduced against UNESCO on 
February 5, 1955, by Messrs. Duberg and 
Leff and Mrs, Wilcox, and on June 28, 1955 
by Mrs. Bernstein: 2) in the case of an af- 
firmative answer to the first question, a) 
had the Administrative Tribunal been com- 
petent to determine whether the power of 
the UNESCO Director-General not to re- 
new fixed-term appointments had been 
exercised for the good of the service and 
the interest of the organization, and 6) had 
the Administrative Tribunal been compe 
tent to pronounce on the attitude which the 
UNESCO Director-General, under the 


' International Court of Justice. Request for Ad 
visory Opinion tranimitted to the Court under the 
Resolution of the Executive Board of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization of 25 
November 1955. Judgments of the Administrative 
Tribunal of the International Labour Organisation Upon 
Complaints Made Against the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 1955 
General Litt No. 40. 

9 Judgments of the Administrative Tribunal of the 
1.L.0., Order of December 5th, 1955; LC.J. Reports 
1953, p. 127. 


terms of the UNESCO constitution, should 
maintain in his relations with a member 
state, particularly as regarded the execution 
of the policy of the government authorities 
of that member state; and 3) in any case, 
what was the validity of the decisions given 
by the Administrative Tribunal in the four 
cases in question.’ Following receipt of the 
request for an advisory opinion, the Court 
fixed April 30, 1956, as the time-limit with- 
in which written statements might be sub- 
mitted by any state entitled to appear before 
the Court, or any international organization 
considered by the president of the Court as 
likely to be able to furnish information on 
the questions referred to the Court, and re- 
served the rest of the procedure for further 
decision.” 

Admissibility of Hearings by the Com 
mittee on South West Africa: At its tenth 
session the UN General Assembly, by a 
resolution adopted at its 550th meeting on 
December 3, 1955, in connection with its 
consideration of the question of South West 
Africa,’ decided to request the Court to give 
an advisory opinion on the following ques- 
tion: was it consistent with the advisory 
opinion of the Court of July 11, 1950," for 
the Committee on South West Africa, es- 
tablished by General Assembly resolution 
749 A (VIII) of November 28, 1953, to 
grant oral hearings to petitioners on mat- 
ters relating to the Territory of South West 
Africa, Copies of the resolution were trans- 
mitted to the Court by a letter of the UN 
Legal Counsel (Stavropoulos) dated Decem- 
ber 19, 1955. 


* For further information on this resolution, see this 
issue, Pp. 110 

* Por information on the advisory opinion of 1950, 
see International Organization, 1V, p. 476-478 

* International Court of Justice. Request for Advisory 
Opinion transmitted to the Court under the Resolution 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations of De 
comber 3rd, 1955. Admissability of Hearings by the 
Committee on South West Africa. 1955 General Lint 
No. 31. 
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APPLICATIONS 


Right of Passage Through Indian Terri- 
tory (Portugal v. India): On December 22, 
1955, Portugal filed with the Court an ap- 
plication instituting proceedings against 
India relative to a dispute between the two 
countries on the right of Portuguese officials 
and nationals, as well as foreigners author- 
ized by Portugal, to cross India on their 
way between the Portuguese territory of 
Damio (littoral Damio) and the Portu- 
guese enclaved territories of Drad4 and 
Nagar-Aveli, and between each of the two 
latter territories. In reviewing the relevant 
facts, the application stated that the territory 
of Portugal included certain areas in the 
Indian peninsula which were divided into 
the three districts of Goa, Dam4o and Diu, 
forming together the “Portuguese State of 
India”; the district of Dam4o comprised, in 
addition to its littoral territory, two parcels 
of territory completely surrounded by the 
territory of India and thus constituting two 
genuine enclaves: Dadra and Nagar-Aveli. 
Portugal’s right of passage between these 
territories had been acknowledged in the 
treaty concluded in 1779 between Portugal 
and the sovereign of Punem, and would 
exist, the application stressed, even without 
that express acknowledgement, as a neces- 
sary aspect of Portuguese sovereignty over 
the enclaves. Until very recently, the right 
of passage, including transit for armed 
forces or other upholders of law and order, 
had been exercised peaceably and without 
interruption, up to the beginning of United 
Kingdom rule over the territory surround- 
ing the enclaves, through the duration of 
United Kingdom rule, and for several years 
more after the proclamation of the independ- 
ence of India. This situation, however, had 
undergone a.radical change in July 1954, 
when in pursuance of a campaign for the 
annexation of the Portuguese territories 
which the application alleged that India had 
been carrying on since 1950, India had be- 
gun to prevent Portugal from exercising the 
right of passage, and had continued to do 
so since that time. Armed bands had at- 
tacked the two enclaved territories of Dadra 
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and Nagar-Aveli during July 1954, and 
when the Portuguese government had noti- 
fied the Indian government of its wish to 
transport Portuguese officials and armed 
forces to the two territories from littoral 
Damio and subsequently had offered to 
restrict the number of delegates to three, 
the Indian government had replied with a 
formal refusal. As a result of this refusal, 
the application stated, the two territories had 
remained completely isolated from the rest 
of Portuguese territory. 

Proceeding to a summary of law appli- 
cable to the case, the application attributed 
the right of Portugal to passage between its 
territory of littoral Dam4o and its enclaved 
territories of Dadfa and Nagar-Aveli, and 
between each of the latter, to the following 
sources; 1) the treaty concluded between 
Portugal and the sovereign of Punem in 
the year 1779, in pursuance of which Portu- 
gal had acquired sovereignty over the terri 
tories of Dadra and Nagar-Aveli; 2) 
custom, namely a) local custom, observed 
peacefully and without interruption from 
the beginning of Portuguese sovereignty 
over the territories until July 1954, and 6) 
general custom, observed in the case of en 
claved states and territories; and 3) general 
principles of law, in particular the principle 
that any norm which recognized a right 
conferred a lawful character on whatever 
was indispensable to its exercise, such prin- 
ciple being applicable in the determination 
of the faculties contained in the notions of 
sovereignty and the right of intercourse 
with other states, and the principle to be 
inferred from domestic legislations, which 
authorized a right of access for the benefit 
of owners of enclaved property. Referring 
to the acceptance by both Portugal and 
India of the so-called optional clause which 
formed the subject of Article 36 (2) of the 
Statute of the Court, the application stated 
that the Court had jurisdiction to determine 
the dispute, and asked the Court 1) to 
recognize and declare that Portugal was 
the holder or beneficiary of a right of pas- 
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sage between its territory of Damio (littoral 
Damio) and its enclaved territories of Dadra 
and Nagar-Aveli, and between each of the 
latter, and that that right comprised the 
faculty of transit for persons and goods, 
including armed forces or other upholders 
of law and order, without restrictions or 
difficulties and in the manner and to the 
extent required by the effective exercise of 
Portuguese sovereignty in the said territo- 
ries; 2) to recognize and declare that India 
had prevented and continued to prevent the 


* International Court of Justice. Application Institut 
ing Proceedings filed im the Registry of the Court on 
December 22nd, 1955. Right of Passage Through In 
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exercise of the right in question, thus com- 
mitting an offense to the detriment of 
Portuguese sovereignty over the enclaves of 
Dadfa and Nagar-Aveli and violating its 
international obligations deriving from the 
sources listed and from any others, par- 
ticularly treaties, which might be applicable; 
and 3) to adjudge that India should put an 
immediate end to this de facto situation by 
allowing Portugal to exercise the above- 
mentioned right of passage in the condi- 
tions set out in the application." 


dian Territory (Portugal v. India). 1955 Gemeral List 


Ne. 42 





Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Annual Report 

In the introduction to the annual report 
for 1954-1955 on the work of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) the 
Director-General of FAO (Cardon) stated 
that although FAO had many separate proj- 
ects in the fields of agriculture, economics, 
fisheries, forestry, and nutrition, the organi- 
zation had an over-all program, that of im- 
proving human well-being by increasing 
and improving the production, distribution, 
and utilization of food and other products 
of agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. He 


stated that progress had been made in unify- 
ing and integrating FAO’s work since 1) 
each division of FAO contributed to the 
five major aspects of the general program,’ 
and 2) the work of direct technical advisory 


assistance for economic development had 
been more closely integrated with the regu- 
lar FAO program. In elaborating on his 
themes of integration, the Director-General 
stated that “ ... the need grows more press- 
ing for the closest integration within each 
receiving government, within each agency, 
among agencies, and with the like activities 
of bilateral and other programs”.’ During 
the year under review, considerable progress 
had been made in the more effective associa- 
tion of FAO’s work with that of other 
international organizations. 

The Director-General referred to a recom- 
mendation of the seventh session of the 
Conference of FAO, which had called for a 
change in FAO policy from an emphasis on 
general expansion of food production to a 
more selective approach, which would give 
emphasis to increasing food production in 
areas of greatest need and to increasing 
those commodities in shortest supply, to- 


1 For information on the five aspects of the work of 
FAO, see International Organization, 1X, p. 16%. 
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gether with more emphasis on activities to 
alleviate hunger and malnutrition, To im 
plement the directions of the Conference in 
this respect, FAO had sponsored staff visits 
to various countries to discuss any problems 
which they had encountered in working 
towards the selected expansion of produc- 
tion and consumption. The staff visits had 
been followed by regional consultations on 
the subject. Field studies of some aspects 
of the food surplus disposal problem had 
contributed suggestions for the utilization 
of such surpluses, 

The report devoted separate chapters to 
FAO’s work in the fields of agriculture, 
economics, fisheries, forestry, nutrition, in- 
formational and educational services, and 
administrative and financial developments. 
In the chapter on administrative and finan 
cial developments, it was noted that the in 
come of FAO had increased from $5,750,000 
in 1953 to $6,400,000 in 1954; expenditure 
for 1954 had amounted to $5,650,000. 


Other Matters 

According to press reports, delegates at 
a five-day regional conference of Asian 
members of FAO held in Ceylon in June, 
declared that FAO's constitution needed 
revision to enable FAO to provide more as 
sistance to Asian countries. They contended 
that Asian countries had experienced difh- 
culties in implementing advice on food 
production and allied subjects because of a 
lack of financial resources and they hoped 
that a constitutional change would permit 
FAO to provide money and equipment to 
give effect to the experts’ recommendations.’ 

The third special meeting on the economic 
aspects of the rice industry, convened by the 


Work of 
Pp. 5 


* Food and Agriculture Organization, The 
FAO 1954-55 (Document C 55/8), Rome, 1955, 
* New York Times, June 27, 1955 
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Director-General of FAO, was held in 
Bangkok from September 30 to October 
7, 1955, and was attended by representatives 
of and observers from seventeen countries. 
Discussion at the meeting centered on the 
problem of lessening fluctuations in inter- 
national trade in rice. In order to alleviate 
the problem, the delegates requested the 
Director-General of FAO to invite the Com- 
mittee on Commodity Problems to set up an 
inter-governmental group as a means of 
regular consultation between governments 
on the economic aspects of the rice industry, 
with special regard to international trade, 
and, prior to the first meeting of the group, 
to invite a small number of governments to 
nominate experts to serve in a personal ca- 
pacity on a preparatory working party which 
would meet in Rome early in 1956. The 
delegates also recommended that 1) govern- 
ments consider various means of promoting 
rice consumption; 2) governments examine 
their plans for rice production with a view 
to adjusting them to changing conditions of 
supply and demand; and 3) the report of the 
Ad Hoc Working Group on Rice Grading 
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and Standardization be transmitted to all 
the governments concerned.* 

Twelve countries participated in mid- 
October in a conference on food additives 
sponsored jointly by FAO and the World 
Heaith Organization (WHO). After agree- 
ing that potential health hazards in this 
field were world-wide and that the danger 
was especially great in highly developed 
countries which used a greater variety of 
additives, the representatives stated that 
international action on food additives was 
necessary and as a first step recommended 
uniform methods for evaluating the safety 
of food additives and the formulation of 
general principles governing their use. In 
addition, they recommended that FAO and 
WHO collect and disseminate informa- 
tion on pertinent legislation and on the 
various properties and effects of individual 
additives, and assist in the coordination of 
investigations in order to prevent over- 
lapping and duplication of research, A spe- 
cial study group was established to consider 
the problem of chemicals unintentionally 
added to food, such as residues of insecti- 
cides,’ 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Tenth Annual Meeting 


The tenth annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development was held 
in Istanbul, Turkey from September 12 to 
16, 1955, under the chairmanship of Ahmed 
Zaki Saad (Governor for Egypt). Two of 
the five plenary sessions were held jointly 
with the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and on September 
15 an informal panel discussion was held 
on the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC).’ 

In presenting to the Board of Governors 
the tenth annual report of the Bank,’ Eugene 
R. Black, President of the Bank, referred 


* Pood and Agriculture Organization, Monthly Bal 
letin of Agricultural Economics & Statistics, IV, 
p. 16-19 

* United Nations Press Release H/1261, PAO/779. 


to four significant developments during the 
year under review: 1) preparatory work 
had been undertaken for the establishment 
of the IFC, which was to begin operations 
when at least 30 governments had subscribed 
at least $75 million to its capital; 2) the 
Economic Development Institute, a staff col- 
lege for senior officials which would enable 
the economically less developed countries to 
improve the management of their economic 
affairs by giving their top administrators an 
opportunity to broaden their knowledge, 
had been established; 3) the governments of 
fourteen major exporting countries had 
agreed to inform the Bank every three 
months about their medium-term transac- 


* For information on the IFC, see International Or- 
ganization, 1X, p. 424-425; ibid., this issue, p. 87-88 

* For a summary of this report, see International Or 
ganization, 1X, p. 541-542. 
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tions, and this information was to be used 
by the Bank to help governments decide 
whether it would be wise for them to ex- 
tend or accept new credit in the amount, on 
the terms, and for the purposes suggested; 
and 4) an atomic energy adviser who was 
to keep the Bank well informed of develop- 
ments in the peaceful use of atomic energy 
had been appointed. In discussing economi- 
cally under-developed countries, Mr. Black 
stated that whenever possible their enter- 
prises, especially in the industrial field, 
should be established by private capital and 
managed by private individuals. In his 
opinion, the greatest disadvantage of gov- 
ernment investment in industry was that it 
meant correspondingly less government in- 
vestment in the basic services, which in 
the economically under-developed countries 
would for the most part be carried out by 
the government or not at all. 

In the discussion on the annual report, 
many Governors expressed their disap- 
pointment that the Executive Directors of 
the Bank had not recommended reducing 
or eliminating the one percent statutory 
commission on Bank loans. However, in 
the opinion of the Governor for the 
United Kingdom, reducing or eliminating 
the commission was not practicable at 
the present time; he further stated that 
there was no evidence that the one per- 
cent commission was discouraging poten- 
tial borrowers from requesting loans. Sev- 
eral Governors, including those from In- 
dia, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, and Syria, 
stated that the Bank should give priority to 
the needs of the economically under-devel- 
oped countries. 

On the recommendation of its Committee 
on Finance and Organization, the Board 
of Governors 1) adopted the financial state- 
ments, annual audit and administrative 
budget, which were appendices to the tenth 
annual report, 2) noted with approval the 
allocation of the net income of the Bank 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, to 
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the Supplemental Reserve Against Losses 
on Loans and Guarantees, and 3) reviewed 
and noted that two of the Bank's Loan 
Regulations had been revised to deal with 
minor points which had arisen in loan nego 
tiations. 

At its concluding session the Board of 
Governors accepted the report of the Joint 
Procedures Committee, which had recom- 
mended holding the eleventh annual meet- 
ing in Washington in September 1956, 
electing the Governor for Mexico chairman 
and the Governors for China, France, India, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
as vice-chairmen for the following year, and 
establishing a Joint Procedures Committee 
for the following year composed of the Gov- 
ernors for Australia, Bolivia, Burma, China, 
Denmark, France, Greece, India, Iraq, Mex- 
ico, the United Kingdom and the United 
States to serve until the next annual meet- 


ing of the Board. 


Lending Operations 

During the period from October 25 to 
November 28, 1955, the International Bank 
made two loans in two countries. A loan 
of $5.3 million was announced by the Bank 
on October 25 to the Japan Development 
Bank, a Japanese government agency estab- 
lished in 1951 to supply long-term credit 
for industrial development and to act as a 
medium for government guarantees of 
private foreign borrowing. The Japan De- 
velopment Bank was to relend the proceeds 
of the loan to the Yawata Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd. of Japan to assist in financing the 
modernization of the company’s steel plate 
rolling facilities. The Manufacturers Trust 
Company participated in the loan, without 
the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of 
$791,000, The total cost of the project was 
estimated to be equivalent to $15.6 million. 
The loan, guaranteed by the government of 
Japan, was for a term of fifteen years at an 
annual interest of 4% percent; amortization 
was to begin on March 1, 1958. This was 
the second Bank loan in Japan.’ 


* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Loan No. 155 JA; /bid., Press Release 425, October 


25, 1955. 
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The Union of South Africa on November 
28 borrowed the equivalent of $50.2 million 
in a combined transaction with the Bank 
and an investment banking group. The 
transaction consisted of an offering of $25 
million of South African bonds on the 
United States market by the investment 
group and of the equivalent of $25.2 million 
in pounds sterling by the Bank. Proceeds of 
the bond issue and of the Bank loan were 
to be used to finance a part of the costs of 
the current transport expansion program 
being carried out by the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours Administration, The 
Bank loan had a term of ten years at annual 
interest of 4/4 percent, including the Bank’s 
commission; amortization was expected to 
begin on July 1, 1958. This was the fifth 
Bank loan to the Union of South Africa.’ 


Other Matters 

In October 1955 the Bank, at the sugges- 
tion of the Egyptian government, sent a 
consultant on dam construction and a staff 
engineer of the Bank to Cairo to discuss 
some of the technical problems relating to 
the organization and management of the 
High Dam project at Aswan, Egypt.’ Ac- 
cording to press reports, Egyptian officials 
were secking a firm commitment that the 
Bank would help finance the High Dam 
project. Egypt indicated that it intended to 
go ahead with the project either by financing 
the dam with funds from the Bank, the 
United States and other western sousces of 
credit or by accepting help from the Soviet 
Union. 

A net income was reported by the Bank 
for the three months ended September 30, 
1955, of $6.2 million, compared with $5.4 
million for the same period in 1954. This 
income, placed in the Supplemental Reserve 
Against Losses on Loans and Guarantees, 
raised the latter to $127.7 million. Loan 

* lhid., Press Release 429, November 28, 1955. 

* lhid., Press Release, October 24, 1955. 

* New York Times, November 22, 1955. 


* International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release 427, November 5, 1945. 
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commissions amounting to $3.5 million were 
credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve and 
increased it to $65.8 million. Gross income, 
exclusive of loan commissions, was $15.2 
million, compared to $14 million in 1954. 
Total reserves on September 30, 1955 were 
$193.5 million.’ 

The report of a Bank mission which had 
visited Malaya from January to May 1954 
was transmitted to the governments of the 
Federation of Malaya, the Crown Colony 
of Singapore and the United Kingdom. 
The report, which was primarily concerned 
with an assessment of the resources of 
Malaya and recommendations for the coun- 
try’s economic and social development, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the very high birth 
rate in Malaya would hinder the prospects 
for long-term advancement in the economic 
and social fields. In the Federation of 
Malaya, the mission considered that assist- 
ance to rubber growers for their replanting 
programs should be given highest priority. 
According to the mission, substantial pub- 
lic investment could be maintained if taxa- 
tion were increased slightly, if existing 
government reserves were reduced, and if 
Malaya received external financial assist- 
ance.” 

During the period from October 25 to 
December 16, 1955, Canada, Egypt, the 
United Kingdom and United States signed 
the Articles of Agreement of the IFC, 
bringing the total number of governments 
who had signed the Articles to 22, Canada 
and the United Kingdom signed on October 
25,' the United States on December 5,” and 
Egypt on December 16. Of the 22 coun- 
tries, Canada, Ecuador, Egypt, Iceland, and 
the United States had also completed the 
formal action necessary for membership in 
the Corporation, with their capital subscrip- 
tions amounting to $39,404,000 of IFC’s 
authorized capital of $100 million.” 


*Ihid., Press Release 407, June 27, 1955. 
* lbid., Press Release 426, October 25, 1955. 
“ Ibid., Press Release 430, December 5, 1955. 


" Ibid., Press Release 431, December 16, 1955. 











ICAO 


The terminal date for the discussions re- 
garding the use of the Indus waters which 
had been taking place in Washington be- 
tween representatives of India and Pakistan, 
with the participation of the Bank, was ex- 
tended from September 30, 1955 to March 
31, 1956." On November 3, India and 
Pakistan signed a new ad hoc transitional 
agreement covering the winter cropping 
period; the agreement continued for the 
period October 1, 1955 to March 31, 1956, 
arrangements establishing ad hoc amounts 
for additional canal withdrawals by India 
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from the three eastern rivers during the 
period of the agreement.” 

The sixth issue of Swiss franc bonds was 
offered for sale in Switzerland on Novem- 
ber 25 in an amount equivalent to approxi- 
mately $11.6 million. The bonds were to 
bear an interest of 34 percent payable an- 
nually with the first payment due on Janu- 
ary 1, 1957. This was the thirteenth issue 
of bonds offered publicly by the Bank for 
currencies other than the United States dol- 
lar; in addition, the Bank had placed two 
issues privately in Switzerland.” 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Assembly 

The ninth session of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) As- 
sembly was held in Montreal from May 31 
through June 13, 1955. Representatives 
from 53 contracting states, and observers 
from the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
UN, and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion were present at the session at which 
Brigadier C. Stephen Booth (Canada) was 
elected President. Following statements by 
various delegations, the delegates consid- 
ered the provisional agenda consisting of 
eighteen items; the first seventeen were 
adopted without discussion, but a debate 
developed on the last item, sponsored by the 
United Kingdom, which proposed that 
various amendments involving changes in 
the higher direction of ICAO be made in 
the ICAO Convention. It was pointed out 
that if this item were included in the 
agenda, Rule 10 (d) requiring that pro- 
posals for an amendment to the Convention 
be submitted to member states at least go 
days before the opening of the session would 
have to be suspended. The United King- 
dom representative declared that his delega- 
tion was more interested in having a review 
of the future organization and methods of 
ICAO take place than in proposing specific 

" Jhid., Press Release, October 14, 1955. 

4 [bid., Press Release, November 4, 1955; for infor 


mation on the previous agreement, see International 
Organization, 1X, p. 425. 


amendments to the Convention; therefore, 
if it were the general wish of the delegates, 
he would withdraw his request for the dis- 
cussion of specific amendments on the un- 
derstanding that the Assembly would take 
up such a review under the agenda item 
dealing with the working methods of the 
Council. This proposal was unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly, after which the 
Assembly unanimously approved a proposal 
of France, the United Kingdom and United 
States to add the following item to the 
agenda: “The application of the Federal 
Republic of Germany for membership in 
the Organization”. 

Action taken on the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee: During the dis 
cussion by the Executive Committee of the 
application of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many for membefship in ICAO, 27 dele- 
gates spoke in support of a draft resolution 
sponsored by the United States which pro- 
posed that membership be granted the 
applicant. The resolution was subsequently 
approved by the Assembly by a vote of 51 to 
o with 1 abstention (Israel). The Executive 
Committee discussed the difficulties which 
might arise if the Assembly at its 1956 ses- 
sion decided to meet every two years, since 
Article 50 of the Convention provided for 


“4 Internationa! Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release 428, November 19, 1955. 
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the election of the ICAO Council every 
three years, and requested the Council to 
submit its recommendations for the most 
appropriate term of office for member states 
of the Council, accompanied if necessary by 
proposals for the amendment of Article 50 
of the Convention, The Assembly unani- 
mously approved this course of action in 
adopting a resolution proposed in the re- 
port of the Executive Committee.’ 

The Executive Committee briefly dis- 
cussed the interim report of the Council on 
the investigation of the establishment, or- 
ganization, and methods of the Secretariat,’ 
and approved a draft resolution proposed by 
Egypt which noted with approval the in- 
terim report and the fact that the Secretary- 
General was proceeding with the second 
stage of the study. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Assembly. 
Committee discussion of the report of the 
Council which concerned the length of 
Council sessions and the working methods 
of the Council and its subsidiary bodies’ 
developed into a lengthy policy debate on 
wide aspects of the Council’s past, present, 
and future role in ICAO, and revealed a 
diversity of views. Delegates of Australia, 
the United Kingdom, United States, and 
South Africa were among those who con- 
tended that ICAO had passed out of the 
“formative stage” of its existence and that 
therefore, a review of the Council was re- 
quired. Delegates who favored changes 
felt 1) that the resident Council could be 
eliminated; 2) that the Air Navigation Com- 
mission would, in that case, have a more 
continuous function to perform; and 3) that 
more of the Council's work should be dele- 
gated to the Secretary-General. Other dele- 
gates holding the same general views 
maintained that the Council had, since 1954, 
spent too much time on non-aeronautical 
questions, such as organizational and ad- 
ministrative matters, and that it had not 
sufficiently examined the possibility of re- 
ducing the total length of its sessions as 
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directed by a previous ICAO Assembly reso- 
lution. A United States draft resolution 
recommended inter alia that the Council 
compress its meetings into shorter sessions 
to make it easier for small states to serve on 
the Council and to enable Council repre- 
sentatives to spend more time with their 
home administrations. 

Delegates holding the opposite point of 
view supported a draft resolution submitted 
by France which stated that the working 
methods of the Council were only one as- 
pect in the broad range of questions that 
would be considered by the Assembly at its 
1956 session, and proposed that the Assem- 
bly 1) note the interim report; 2) continue 
to consider and adopt all practical methods 
to improve the efficiency of its working 
methods and those of its subordinate bodies; 
and 3) present a report on its findings to 
the next Assembly session. Delegates who 
favored the French resolution pointed out 
1) that the Convention made no provision 
for a review or revision of the Council’s 
function and working methods after a 
“formative period”, 2) that the contention 
that the Council’s workload was decreasing 
was hypothetical and unproven, 3) that the 
Council felt that shorter sessions would not 
be feasible, and 4) that the structure and 
methods of the Council had been tested and 
justified by its ten years of existence. Since it 
appeared that neither the United States nor 
French proposal would be able to command 
a substantial majority, a compromise draft 
resolution was submitted by Australia, un- 
der the terms of which the Assembly 1) 
reiterated the view that it might be possible 
for the Council to normally carry out its 
program of work within shorter sessions 
than had been held in the past; 2) invited 
the Council to re-examine the possibility of 
dispensing with the opening meeting in 
September which was intended to precede 
the meetings of the subordinate bodies; 3) 
requested the Council to arrange its mecet- 
ings in accordance with methods which 
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would make it possible to establish in each 
particular case the minimum period re- 
quired for the discharge of Council busi- 
ness; and 4) requested the Council to report 
on the results of these experimental sessions 
to the 1956 Assembly. After the compromise 
draft had been adopted by the Executive 
Committee, the Assembly adopted it by a 
vote of 37 to 3 with 7 abstentions. 

As a sub-item to the working methods of 
the Council, the Executive Committee dis- 
cussed the question of a review of the higher 
direction in ICAO, The United Kingdom 
delegate stated that proposals by his govern- 
ment for changes in the higher direction 
were essentially linked with the need for 
shorter Council sessions. The United King- 
dom favored the creation of a post of 
Director-General at the apex of ICAO with 
the Director-General, despite his wide au- 
thority, being subject to the direction of the 
Council, Although the United Kingdom 
was supported in this proposal by many 
delegates, a large number opposed his rec- 
ommendation mainly on the grounds that 
the Council was the only body capable of 
studying the question in its proper perspec- 
tive, and therefore that the Council should 
present appropriate documentation on the 
subject for decision by the 1956 Assembly, 
The Executive Committee decided to re- 
serve the subject of the higher direction of 
the organization for further consideration, 
and the Assembly subsequently approved 
this decision without discussion. 

The discharge by contracting states of 
financial obligations to ICAO was consid- 
ered in two parts, both of which caused 
lengthy discussion in the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Assembly. The first part 
concerned a report by the Council on its 
review of the procedures followed in the 
collection of arrears;’ the second part dealt 
with actions to be taken in the case of con- 
tracting states failing to discharge their 
financial obligations to ICAO. During 
Committee discussion of the first part, sev- 
eral delegates agreed with the Council’s 
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recommendation that a state in arrears for 
an amount equal to or in excess of the total 
amount assessed for the two preceding years 
would have its voting power suspended un- 
less a) it had already concluded with the 
Council an agreement which provided for 
the settlement of its outstanding obligations 
and for the payment of current contribu- 
tions, and had fully complied with the terms 
of the agreement; or 6) the Assembly had 
decided that failure to pay was due to cir- 
cumstances beyond the state’s control; or 
c) the Assembly was satisfied that the state's 
willingness to reach an equitable settlement 
of its financial obligations to ICAO had been 
demonstrated, After various minor amend- 
ments to the text had been adopted by the 
Committee, the resolution was submitted to 
the Assembly, which approved a Chinese 
amendment to it under which the word 
“fully” was deleted from the phrase “had 
fully complied with the terms of the agree- 
ment”, The French delegate proposed an- 
other amendment which would not make 
the resolution automatically applicable, but 
would leave its enforcement in each case 
to the Assembly. The delegates of Aus- 
tralia, Ireland, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and United States opposed the 
amendment on the grounds that it would 
destroy the whole intent of the resolution, 
The French amendment was approved by a 
vote of 24 to 18 with 1 abstention; the reso- 
lution as amended was adopted by a vote 
of 28 to 8 with 4 abstentions. 

Two resolutions had been prepared by 
the Executive Committee on action to be 
taken on the suspension of the voting power 
of particular states in arrears. The first 
resolution proposed that the voting power 
of Bolivia be restored since it was in arrears 
due to circumstances beyond its control. 
The second resolution invited Czechoslo- 
vakia to continue the negotiations in prog- 
ress with the Council with a view to making 
an offer of settlement which the Council 
might find possible to accept. The latter 
resolution was adopted by the Assembly 
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without discussion; however, the resolution 
on Bolivia was not accepted by the Assem- 
bly, which instead unanimously adopted an 
alternative resolution submitted by the 
United States under the terms of which 
Bolivia’s voting power would be restored, 
and in an additional clause the voting 
power of other states under suspension 
would continue to be suspended until re- 
stored by a future session of the Assembly 
or by the Council acting under its delegated 
authority, 

A discussion had taken place in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on the relations of ICAO 
with the Province of Quebec. It was noted 
that the President of the Council had not 
received any response to his communica- 
tions to the Premier of the Province sug- 
gesting discussions on the problem of the 
levying of provincial income tax on the 
salaries received from ICAO by Canadian 
members of the Secretariat and on other 
matters in connection with the organiza- 
tion’s relations with Quebec. The Commit- 
tee submitted a resolution to the Assembly 
under the terms of which the Assembly 
would invite the Council to 1) communicate 
with the Canadian government and to re- 
quest that it continue its intercession in 
order to secure a solution of the problems 
pending with the Province of Quebec, and 
2) carry out a study in order to determine 
the cost of maintaining ICAO in those cities 
which might be most suitable as alternative 
headquarters for ICAO. A new develop- 
ment in the situation occurred when the 
Assembly began consideration of the resolu- 
tion, for it was learned that the Premier of 
the Province of Quebec would be glad to 
confer with a delegation from ICAO during 
the session of the Assembly. Delegates were 
divided as to whether the new development 
was significant enough to warrant the re- 
jection of the Committee’s resolution. The 
delegates of Australia, South Africa, Ireland, 
and the United Kingdom were among those 
who felt that the resolution was no longer 


needed and the problem should be referred 
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back to the Council. However, after a minor 
amendment to the resolution was approved, 
the resolution as amended was adopted by 
a vote of 19 to 16 with 14 abstentions. 


Action taken on the recommendation of 
the Administrative Commission: The Ad- 
ministrative Commission, in its report to 
the Assembly,’ recommended the adoption 
of a gross budget of $3,309,451 (this and 
subsequent figures are expressed in Cana- 
dian dollars). During Assembly considera- 
tion of the budget estimates Mexico pro- 
posed that the appropriation for a meeting 
of the Legal Committee in 1956 be in- 
creased from $2,500 to $6,500. Belgium, 
Egypt, France, and the Netherlands strong- 
ly supported this proposal which was sub- 
sequently approved by a vote of 29 to 19 
with o abstentions. The funds for the 
budget of $3,313,451 were to be provided 
from several sources: $2,676,971 from as- 
sessments to states; $486,480 from miscel- 
laneous income; and $150,000 from the 
working capital fund. 

During discussion in the Administrative 
Commission of the scale of assessments, the 
delegates of France, Italy, and Switzerland 
declared that the air services of each state 
should be considered as a whole and that 
the attempt to weight international opera- 
tion more heavily than domestic operations 
had led to arbitrary and uncertain results. 
The Indian delegate stated that in his opin- 
ion sufficient weight had not been given in 
the calculation of the assessment for 1956 
to the consideration of per capita national 
income. The Japanese delegate asked the 
Council and the Secretariat to study two 
points: 1) that the same weight be given 
to capacity to pay, and interest and im- 
portance in civil aviation, instead of the 75 
percent to 25 percent ratio now in use; and 
2) that the capacity to pay be calculated on 
the basis of the published statistics of the 
UN, not on the basis of the confidential data 
provided. The resolution containing the 
scale of assessments was adopted by the As- 
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sembly with France, Italy, and the United 
States abstaining. 

The Assembly also directed the Secretary- 
General to prepare a draft scale of assess- 
ments for 1957 on the basis agreed upon in 
determining the scale of assessments for the 
financial year 1956; approved the accounts 
for the financial year 1954 and the audit 
report thereon; approved the technical as- 
sistance accounts for the financial year 1954 
and the audit report thereon; and confirmed 
the action of the Council in assessing Ecua- 
dor and Vietnam, which had become mem- 
bers after the eighth session of the Assembly, 
at the rate of two units per year for 1954 
and 1955." 


Council 

The twenty-fifth session of the Council 
of ICAO met in Montreal from May 17 to 
June 27, 1955. During this session the 
Council approved its work program for the 
next session, elected the membership of the 
Finance Committee and the Committee on 


Joint Support of Air Navigation Services, 
and appointed the chairmen of the Air 


Navigation Commission, Air Transport 
Committee, and Joint Support Committee. 
The Council took action on various items 
referred to it by the Air Navigation Com- 
mission: 1) it approved the Procedures for 
Air Navigation Services—Meteorology; 2) 
it recommended that contracting states again 
furnish comments on a draft agreement on 
the handling of Class B messages, and rec- 
ommended that the Air Navigation Com- 
mission prepare a report which might 
include a revised draft agreement during its 
next session; 3) approved the establishment 
of a panel of teletypewriter experts; and 4) 
noted that the comments received from 
states of the middle east region on the 
United Kingdom offer to establish a flight 
information center for the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region at Nicosia, Cyprus were too 

7 International Civil Aviation Organization, 9th Ses- 
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varied to enable the President to approve 
the proposal. In regard to the last issue the 
President had received a proposal from 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria to divide 
the eastern Mediterranean flight information 
region, which would have the effect of creat- 
ing new communication requirements and 
other technical problems. In order to reach 
a solution of the problem, the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to consult 
with the states immediately concerned with 
a view to developing a plan which would 
be technically sound and which the govern- 
ments directly concerned could accept. In 
the event that such a plan were developed, 
the President was requested to circulate it 
to all states concerned with the middle east 
region for their comment. 

The Council approved four reports from 
the Air Transport Committee: the first rec- 
ommended that information on national 
practices in the matter of stopovers in inter- 
national air transport be circulated to con- 
tracting states; the second report recorded 
the committee’s conclusion that origin- 
destination statistics were useful for the ef- 
fective discharge of ICAO’s responsibilities, 
but that their collection should not be re- 
sumed at the present time; the third report 
included a revised provisional agenda for 
the first meeting of the European Civil 
Aviation Conference’ substantially briefer 
than the one tentatively approved during 
the 23d session; and the fourth report pro- 
posed prospective delegates to the above 
conference, 

Laos, which became a member of ICAO 
on July 13, 1955 and was assessable from 
August 1, was assessed by the Council at 
the rate of two units for the period August 
1—December 31, 1955 and for the year 1956, 
subject to confirmation or adjustment by 
the next session of the Assembly.” The 
Council of ICAO accepted an invitation 
from Venezuela to hold the tenth session 


* For a summary of the 24th session of the Council, 
see International Organization, 1X, p. 425-427 
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of the ICAO Assembly in Caracas begin- 
ning on June 19, 1956.” 


Other Matters 

The third session of ICAO’s Facilitation 
Division was held in Manila from October 
10 through 24, 1955” and was attended by 
delegates from 23 countries. The session 
recommended 52 important changes in the 
International Standards and Recommended 
Practices on Facilitation and made seven- 
teen other recommendations also designed 
to simplify the procedure involved in border 
crossings. Among the recommendations, 
which required approval by the Council of 
ICAO before they could become effective, 
were: 1) the adoption of a policy aimed at 
the early climination of the passenger 
manifest and the later elimination of the 
embarkation/disembarkation card; 2) the 
simplification of existing requirements that 
non-scheduled aircraft give notice of arrival 
in foreign countries and receive prior per- 
mission for their flights; 3) the proposal 
that non-scheduled aircraft which remain in 
a foreign country for not more than 48 hours 
should not require a “carnet de douanes”; 
4) a definition of the term “tourist” for the 
guidance of immigration officials; 5) the ac- 
ceptance of oral passenger baggage declara- 
tions and the preferential treatment of air- 
mail and its elimination in the air cargo 
manifest; and 6) the simplification of cus- 
toms documentation. 

A Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing was held in Manila from October 27 
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through November 25, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Urbano Caldoza (Phil- 
ippines), Attending the meeting were 167 
technicians representing seventeen states 
and four international organizations. The 
Conference recommended a major addition 
to the world’s air route network connecting 
the west coast of South America to Aus- 
tralasia, Oceania, and the far east. It made 
145 recommendations to ensure the greater 
safety, regularity, and efficiency of air opera- 
tions throughout the Pacific region.” 

The first session of the European Civil 
Aviation Conference was convened on No- 
vember 28, 1955 at Strasbourg, France by 
the Council of ICAO, and was concluded 
on December 20, 1955. After discussing the 
possibilities for a standardization of regula- 
tions, the Conference agreed on a constitu- 
tion and on its working methods; the 
Conference decided it would call its own 
meetings, fix its own agenda, hold annual 
plenary sessions, and maintain close liaison 
with ICAO, Financial arrangements for 
the Conference would be considered at a 
meeting to be held concurrently with the 
tenth session of the ICAO Assembly. The 
seventeen European countries represented 
at the Conference prepared a draft multi- 
lateral agreement for intra-European non- 
scheduled services, discussed the question of 
interchange of aircraft and helicopter fer- 
ries, and exchanged views on a future 
multilateral agreement on an exchange of 
commercial rights for intra-European sched- 
uled air services.” 


International Labor Organization 


Governing Body 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) held its 130th 
session in Geneva from November 15 
through 19, 1955, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. A. H. Brown (Canada). After de- 
ciding that the goth session of the ILO 
Conference should open in Geneva on June 


" [bid., October 27, 1955. 
"ICAO News Release, October 24, 1955. 


5, 1957, and noting that, in addition to the 
regular agenda items, the questions of 
forced labor, weekly rest in commerce and 
offices, and living and working conditions 
of indigenous populations in independent 
countries were likely to be carried over from 
the 39th session, the Governing Body con- 
sidered several documents submitted to it by 


" Ibid., November 25, 1955. 
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the Director-General (Morse) relating to 
possible further agenda items for the goth 
session. The Governing Body, after some 
discussion, decided to add to the agenda 
two new items: 1) discrimination in the 
field of employment and occupation, and 
2) conditions of employment of plantation 
workers, 

The Governing Body took action on a 
number of recommendations contained in 
the report of the International Organiza- 
tions Committee. In regard to the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, it authorized the 
Director-General to 1) submit to the next 
session of the Governing Body proposals for 
a small technical committee to review the 
safety and health aspects of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, and submit a report 
on the basis of which the Governing Body 
could decide whether conference action on 
the problem was necessary; 2) take steps to 
ensure that the International Labor Office 
was in a position to meet requests for tech- 
nical assistance in this field; and 3) submit 
from time to time reports on training prob- 
lems and labor-management relations con- 
nected with the use of atomic energy. In 
regard to the maintenance of family levels 
of living, the Governing Body noted a reso 
lution approved on the subject at the 2oth 
session of the Economic and Social Council’ 
which authorized the Secretary-General of 
the UN to convene jointly with the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and in cooperation 
with the other specialized agencies con- 
cerned, a working group composed of 
experts to assist in the examination of the 
technical problems involved, and which in- 
structed the Director-General to ensure, 
during future consultations with the UN, 
that those questions falling within the com- 
petence of the ILO and particularly those 
relating to social security, should be as- 
signed to the ILO for consideration. ‘The 
Governing Body adopted for transmittal to 
the Council of Europe the following conclu- 
sions: 1) it reaffirmed its attitude on the 
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creation of a European Economic and Social 
Council within the framework of the Coun- 
cil of Europe by stating that it was dubious 
whether such a Council would meet any 
real need, and that if such an organization 
should be established, the Council of Eu- 
rope should ensure that the organization 
did not duplicate or infringe on any of the 
questions falling within the competence of 
the ILO; and 2) it stated that it would give 
consideration to the suggestion of the Con- 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, 
if subsequently endorsed by the Committee 
of Ministers, that the ILO convene a tripar- 
tite regional conference to consider a 
European social charter. 

After considering the report of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Committees, the Gov- 
erning Body took inter alia the following 
decisions: 1) it acceded to the request of 
the Philippines for membership in the Com- 
mittee on Work on Plantations; 2) it ap- 
proved a recommendation that various ar- 
rangements to facilitate the work of the 
Conference Committee on the Application 
of Conventions and Recommendations 
should be introduced on an experimental 
basis at the 39th session of the ILO Con- 
ference; 3) it decided that the question of 
placing the revision of the Forced Labor 
Convention on the agenda of the next ILO 
Conference should be pursued; and 4) it 
approved the draft form for reports on the 
application of the Medical Examination of 
Seamen Convention of 1946. 

The Governing Body had before it the 
report of the Joint Maritime Commission 
on its eighteenth session’ which proposed 
that a tripartite preparatory technical mari- 
time conference be convened in the autumn 
of 1956; the Governing Body provisionally 
approved an agenda for the conference and 
adopted without discussion the recommen 
dations of the Joint Maritime Commission 
on the other matters dealt with in its re- 
port. There was a discussion held on the 
report submitted to the Governing Body by 
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the Asian Advisory Committee, which had 
held its seventh session on November 7 and 
8, 1955, after which the Governing Body 
instructed the Director-General to bring the 
views of the Asian Advisory Committee on 
the problem of agricultural credit to the 
attention of FAO, and approved an agenda 
for the eighth session of the committee. 

During discussion of budgetary and ad- 
ministrative questions one delegate opposed 
the allocation of funds for a meeting of 
experts on social aspects of European eco- 
nomic cooperation, after which the Govern- 
ing Body adopted the recommendations of 
its Financial and Administrative Commit- 
tee, which concerned in particular transfers 
within the 1955 budget, the financing of 
various meetings, and the budget for ad- 
ministrative costs and operational services 
under the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance for 1956. 

The Governing Body had before it a re- 
port from its Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee. During discussion on it the Soviet 
delegate stated that although he welcomed 
the slight reduction in the proportion of 
total technical assistance funds absorbed by 
administrative costs, he felt that this tend- 
ency should be further accentuated; he also 
inquired as to why no use had been made 
of the technical assistance resources offered 
by the Soviet Union. In replying to his re- 
marks, the Deputy Director-General (Rens) 
stated that the proportion of administrative 
costs in the technical assistance budget was 
being kept down to the minimum, and he 
pointed out that when placing funds at the 
disposal of the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, the Soviet Union had attached certain 
special conditions which had to be accepted 
by the governments of the receiving coun- 
tries before the funds could be used. 

The Governing Body made a number of 
arrangements for future meetings: 1) it 
scheduled a group of experts on social as- 
pects of European economic cooperation to 
meet in February 1956; 2) it decided that 
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the 131st and 132d sessions of the Goyern- 
ing Body and its committees would be held 
from February 24 to March 10, 1956 and 
from May 28 to June 2, respectively; 3) it 
planned a meeting of the Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations for March 1956; 4) 
it scheduled the opening of the 39th session 
of the International Labor Conference for 
June 6, 1956; 5) it scheduled the sixth re- 
gional conference of American states mem- 
bers of the ILO; and 6) it planned the 133d 
session of the Governing Body and its com- 
mittees for November 12 to 24, 1956. 

Other action taken by the Governing 
Body included the following: 1) it author- 
ized the Director-General to submit pro- 
posals at a future session concerning the 
preparation of an encyclopedia of occupa- 
tional safety and health; 2) it approved 
without discussion the proposals submitted 
by the Director-General regarding the ac- 
tion to be taken on the resolutions adopted 
by the International Labor Conference at 
its 38th session,’ only one of which required 
a special decision, that concerning the part- 
time employment of women and the em- 
ployment of older women; 3) it noted a 
report of the Manpower and Employment 
Committee; and 4) it made appointments 
to its committees and special meetings." 


Other Matters 

The fifth session of the ILO Textiles 
Committee was held in Geneva from Sep- 
tember 26 to October 7, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. H. Hauck (govern- 
ment delegate, France). During the session 
the committee took inter alia the following 
action: 1) it approved a memorandum on 
productivity in the textile industry; 2) it 
approved a memorandum setting forth some 
general principles for the establishment of 
good labor-management relations in textile 
factories; 3) it adopted a recommendation 
inviting the Governing Body to suggest to 
governments that when communicating in- 
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formation to the International Labor Office 
for the next session of the Committee they 
should include information concerning ac- 
tion taken on resolutions previously adopted 
by the Committee on improved working 
conditions and welfare facilities, guaranteed 
wages, recruitment and conditions of work- 
ers living in frontier regions, disparities in 
textile wages, and women’s employment; 4) 
it adopted a resolution inviting the Govern- 
ing Body to draw the attention of govern- 
ments to the services which ILO could 
render to the textile industries of their coun- 
tries in the field of technical assistance; 5) 
it requested the Director-General to under- 
take a comparative study of wage systems in 
force in the textile industry; 6) it adopted a 
resolution concerning equal remuneration 
for men and women workers for work of 
equal value; and 7) it suggested to the Gov- 
erning Body various items to be placed on 
the agenda of the sixth session of the Com- 
mittee,’ 

The eighteenth session of the Joint Mari- 
time Commission of ILO was held in Paris 
from October 24 to 28, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. A. H. Brown (Can- 
ada). After discussing the report of the 
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Director-General, the Commission recom- 
mended among other matters that 1) a 
maritime session of the International Labor 
Conference be held in 1957 and a tripartite 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference 
be held in the autumn of 1956, with both 
conferences being held in countries of tradi- 
tional maritime importance if practical; 2) 
the countries to be invited to participate in 
the Preparatory Technical Maritime Confer- 
ence should be those countries currently rep- 
resented by members or deputy members on 
the Commission; and 3) the agenda of the 
preparatory conference should include a4) a 
general revision of the Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning (Sea) Convention (Re- 
vised, 1949); 4) flag transfer, in relation to 
social conditions and safety; and ¢) the en- 
gagement of seamen through regularly es- 
tablished employment offices." 

The International Labor Office announced 
the appointment of a three member com- 
mittee to investigate forced labor throughout 
the world.’ The committee was to analyze 
complaints received by the ILO concerning 
forced iabor conditions, most of which had 
been filed by free trade unions in regard to 
conditions in communist countries, 


International Monetary Fund 


Annual Report 

The Annual Report of the Executive Di- 
rectors of the International Monetary Pund 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1955 was 
transmitted to the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors on July 1, 1955.' The report 
noted that during the period under review 
the trend of the previous fiscal year toward 
the relaxation of restrictions imposed for 
balance of payments reasons on imports, on 
currency transfers, and on dealings in for- 
eign exchange had continued, resulting in 
a considerable improvement in international 
financial relations. The European industrial 

* Ihid., XIV, p. 486-500. 

* lbid., XV, p. 21-24. 

™New York Times, January 21, 1956; for earlier 


information on ILO consideration of forced labor, see 
International Organization, Vill, p. 140. 


countries, in particular, because of a con 
tinuance of favorable payments balances 
had been able to reduce their use of restric 
tions, and in a few cases practically elimi- 
nate them. It was pointed out in the report 
that even the European countries which had 
experienced minor setbacks in their balance 
of payments in 1954 and 1955 had not in- 
creased their import restrictions. The re- 
port stated that the point had probably been 
reached at which obstacles to any further 
removal of import restrictions in Europe 
were due as much to a wish for protecting 
individual industries as to payments difh 

! International Monetary Fund, Annwal Report of the 
Executive Directors for the Fiscal Year Ended April 30, 
1955, Washington, D.C., 1955; for a summary of the 


previous annual report, see International Organization, 
VIL, p. 577-979. 
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culties. In countries outside Europe, the 
relaxation of import restrictions was an im- 
portant factor in the expansion of imports 
in many primary producing countries in 
1954. However, because of the weakening 
of their reserves, several primary producing 
countries, especially Australia and Thailand, 
had to increase their import restrictions in 
the latter part of 1954. In addition to the 
reduction in the use of such restrictions, the 
tendency toward giving more equal treat- 
ment to imports from different sources or 
paid for in different currencies was noted 
in the report as another encouraging factor 
in the international financial situation. Al- 
though the exports of dollar countries had 
suffered most from discrimination on cur- 
rency grounds, the following signs indi- 
cated that this discrimination was also 
decreasing: 1) the liberalization programs 
of some of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) countries 
had been applied equally to dollar and non- 
dollar imports; 2) the OEEC had under- 


taken as a regular function reviewing and 
fostering dollar liberalization; 3) there had 
been a trend toward non-discrimination 
against dollars by countries within the ster- 
ling area; and 4) there had been various 
forms of de facto convertibility of non- 
dollar currencies into dollars of private bal- 


ances. The report felt that if the trend of 
international payments continued to be 
favorable, non-discrimination would con- 
tinue and the structure of bilateral trade 
would be weakened. Prospects seemed good 
for continued improvement in the inter- 
national payments situation; however, it 
was noted that some countries were still in 
a precarious financial situation because of 
such factors as heavy dependence upon 
United States government expenditures, the 
tendency for demand to be lower than sup- 
ply in regard to certain agricultural prod- 
ucts, resulting in an accumulation of 
surplus agricultural stocks by some agricul- 
tural exporting countries, and the use of 
trade restrictions upon imports by some 
countries, The report concluded its chapter 
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on convertibility by stating that the attain- 
ment of convertibility would be of benefit 
to the economically under-developed coun- 
tries as well as the economically developed 
countries although more emphasis for ac- 
tion in world trade had been placed on the 
latter. 

In its chapter on world payments devel- 
opments in 1954-1955, the report noted that 
although for many years the world pay- 
ments situation had been sensitive to eco 
nomic developments in the United States, 
the United States recession of 1953-1954 
had not created any serious payments difh- 
culties in other parts of the world. This 
fact was cited as evidence of the strength of 
the trend toward world economic equilib- 
rium. In 1954 the over-all payments balance 
of the rest of the world with North America 
had improved. However, the balance of 
payments of most primary producing areas 
had deteriorated significantly in 1954, 
mostly due to developments in a few of the 
larger South American countries and in 
Australia and New Zealand, The balance 
of payments of the sterling area and Latin 
America also deteriorated in 1954, but did 
not cause any serious payments difficulties 
except in a few countries. The over-all bal- 
ance of payments of continental OEEC 
countries as a whole remained the same in 
1954. The balance of payments of Japan, 
which had been in serious difficulties in 
1953, showed improvement, mainly because 
of the Japanese policy of disinflation. In a 
later chapter the report discussed in more 
detail payments developments in the United 
States, Canada, western Europe, Japan, the 
primary producing countries, and the ster- 
ling area. 

In discussing internal monetary and 
fiscal developments, the report stated that 
in the early part of 1954 the monetary poli- 
cies of economically developed countries had 
been characterized, in general, by measures 
for the easing of credit. However, by the 
beginning of 1955, the situation had 
changed; interest rates had risen in many 


of the economically more developed coun- 
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tries as they tried to moderate new expan- 
sionary pressures, while other economically 
developed countries, which had had a con- 
tinuance of favorable economic conditions, 
continued their pattern of easier credit. In 
the economically under-developed countries, 
the problem of financing development pro- 
grams was, as in previous years, the main 
object of concern, During the period under 
review the trend toward a more extensive 
use of central bank action continued, ac- 
companied by a continued growth in many 
countries in general confidence in the cur- 
rency; there was a significant increase in the 
ratio of time and savings deposits to the 
money supply, especially in Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
lt was noted that few countries had made 
any major changes in their fiscal policies. 

During the period under review three 
members of the Fund had purchased cur 
rency totaling $48,750,000; this amount was 
considerably smaller than that of the previ- 
ous fiscal year. Twelve members had re- 
purchased their own currencies for gold 
and dollars totaling $276,275,398.29. Dur- 
ing the period March 1, 1947 to April 30, 
1955, transactions on behalf of 26 members 
equivalent to $1,197.7 million had been ef- 
fected by the Fund, During the 1954-1955 
fiscal year the Fund’s holdings of gold had 
increased from $1,718.5 million to $1,744.4 
million as a result of payment by Israel of 
that part of its subscription payable in gold, 
of settlement of repurchases by six mem- 
bers, and of payments by other members of 
various Fund charges. The Fund’s hold 
ings of currencies amounted to the equiva 
lent of $6,299.7 million, of which $1,608.8 
million was in United States dollars. Dur 
ing the 1954-1955 fiscal year, the Fund com- 
pleted three transactions in gold, totaling 
approximately $3 million as compared with 
32 transactions amounting to a total of 
about $299 million during the two previous 
fiscal years.” 

* Information in the annual report on exchange re 


strictions in general paralleled that contained in the Sixth 
Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions, Washington, 


Tenth Annual Mecting 


The tenth annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund was held in Istanbul, Turkey from 
September 12 through 16, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Abdel Moncin El Kais- 
souni (Governor for Egypt). ‘Two of the 
five plenary sessions were held jointly with 
the Board of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

In presenting the tenth annual report of 
the Fund,” Ivar Rooth, Managing Director, 
stated that most countries had not been able 
to avoid temporary recourse to restrictions 
and discriminations in trade and payments 
during the period of postwar transition; 
however, as their payments positions had 
improved, they had been able to substan 
tially reduce the use of restrictive and dis- 
criminatory measures, and in the opinion of 
Mr. Rooth, further progress in this direc. 
tion could be expected. As evidence that 
the world economy had adapted itself rap- 
idly to postwar conditions, Mr. Rooth de- 
clared that industrial production in most of 
western Europe was approximately 50 per- 
cent above the pre-war level, and that the 
volume of world trade was about 65 percent 
larger than before the war; the recovery in 
world trade was reflected in an improve- 
ment in dollar payments. However, Mr. 
Rooth pointed out that although the world 
economy had almost fully recovered from 
the disruptions of World War II, there 
were still many countries with payments 
difficulties, often the result of inflation aris 
ing from excessive public expenditure and 
private investments. In discussing converti- 
bility, Mr. Rooth declared that even coun- 
tries with strong payments positions might 
require additional reserves to establish or 
maintain the convertibility of their curren 
cies, and in such cases the Fund was ready 
to provide the additional resources needed. 

During the discussion of the report, a 
number of Governors, including those for 


1935, summarized in International Organization, 1K, 
P. 440-432. 
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Ceylon, Egypt, Japan, and Thailand noted 
that the economically under-developed coun- 
tries faced special problems which would 
make it difficult for them to avoid using 
restrictive trade measures even after the 
industrial countries had established the con- 
vertibility of their currencies. The Gover- 
nors for Pakistan and Indonesia called 
attention to the problems of agricultural 
exporting countries whose real need, they 
declared, was to have stable prices for agri- 
cultural products. The Governor for South 
Africa declared that world payments, al- 
though improved, were still on an insecure 
foundation because the price for gold in 
United States dollars was under-valued, 
while the Governor for the United States 
felt that a change in the par value of the 
dollar would be inflationary. 

On the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Finance and Organization, the Board 
approved the report on audit for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1955, the financial 
statements, the administrative budget for 
the fiscal year ended April 30, 1956, and 
the amendments proposed by the Executive 
Directors to the Rules and Regulations of 
the Fund, It was decided that the eleventh 
annual meeting would be held in Washing- 
ton, in September 1956, and a chairman and 
five vice-chairmen, as well as a Joint Proce- 
dures Committee, were elected at a joint 
meeting with the Governors of the Inter- 
national Bank." 
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Other Matters 

On July 14, 1955, Afghanistan became 
the 57th member of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, with a quota of $10 million; 
on August 26, Korea became the 58th mem- 
ber, with a quota of $12.5 million, bringing 
the total subscribed capital of the Fund to 
$9,050,500,000." 

At the request of the government of 
Nicaragua and with the concurrence of the 
Fund, the par value of the Nicaraguan cor- 
doba was changed as of July 1, 1955 from 
5 to 7 cordobas per one United States dol- 
lar. On July 31, the Fund granted the 
request of the government of Pakistan that 
the par value of the Pakistan rupee be 
changed to 4.76190 rupees to one United 
States dollar from the previous par value 
of 3.30852 rupees to one United States 
dollar.’ 

During the month of June 1955 the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Republic pur- 
chased $10 million from the Fund with 
Philippine pesos. This was the first time 
the Philippine government had drawn from 
the Fund.” According to a press report, 
Australia had applied to the Fund for a 
loan, estimated at $30 million, in order to 
avoid making import cuts. Loan negotia- 
tions were to be completed at the annual 
meeting.” In July, India repurchased from 
the Fund rupeees equivalent to $15 million.” 


World Health Organization 


under the chairmanship of Dr. Saiful 


Regional Meetings 

During September 1955 sessions were held 
of six of the regional committees of the 
World Health Organization (WHO), The 
eighth session of the Regional Committee 
for Southeast Asia was held in Bandung, 
Indonesia from September 5 to 10, 1955, 

* International Monetary Fund, Sammary Proceedings 
of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Board of Gover 
nors, September 1955, Washington, 1955; for the coun 
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Anwar (Indonesia). The committee ap- 
proved a work program for 1957 which 
called for an expenditure in Southeast Asia 
of approximately $1.4 million under the 
WHO regular budget. The committee's 
work program, based upon specific requests 
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put forward by the member states of the 
region, was designed primarily to strengthen 
further the various national health services. 
At the session the annual report of the Re- 
gional Director was discussed in detail and 
approved. The committee also discussed 
tuberculosis in Southeast Asia, malaria eradi- 
cation, environmental sanitation, health ed- 
ucation of the public, and the training of 
auxiliary health workers. The committee 
decided to hold its 1956 and 1957 sessions in 
New Delhi and Burma, respectively.’ 

The Regional Committee for Europe met 
for its fifth session at Vienna, Austria, from 
September 5 to 8, 1955, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. A. Khaum (Austria). The 
committee noted with satisfaction the prog- 
ress made in the implementation of WHO's 
European health programs during the first 
half of 1955. It was decided that new proj- 
ects in the region would include the follow- 
ing: 1) the development of work already 
begun in the field of chronic degenerative 
diseases; 2) the prevention of accidents; 3) 
the study of certain mental health problems, 
such as medical aspects of delinquency; and 
4) the protection of workers and the gen- 
eral population against ionizing radiations. 
The committee declared that its chief aims 
during the period 1957-1960 would be to 
study health problems common to the coun- 
tries of the region, to exchange experience, 
and to develop services for the training of 
medical and health personnel. The theme 
of the technical discussions at this session 
was the question of the changes in health 
services necessitated by the aging of the 
population. The committee took note of 
the fact that it was anticipated that the 
Regional Office would be installed in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark in April 1957. 

The eighth meeting of the Directing 
Council of the Pan American Sanitary Or 
ganization was held in Washington, D. C., 

1 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 1X, 
p. 319-321. For information on the seventh session of 
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from September 9 to 21, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Hector A. Coll (Ar- 
gentina). The meeting served also as the 
seventh session of the WHO Regional 
Committee for the Americas. The Council 
approved the program of work for the com- 
mittee for 1956, which included 1) cam- 
paigns for the eradication of yaws, smallpox, 
and venereal diseases; 2) programs in tuber- 
culosis control, environmental sanitation, 
public health nursing, maternal and child 
health; and 3) the organization of several 
seminars to facilitate the exchange of views 
among health officials from various coun- 
tries. After having studied the proposed 
program and budget for 1957, the Council 
recommended that WHO allow for a budg- 
et of approximately $1.3 million for the 
region of the Americas. Technical discus 
sions during the meeting were devoted to 
a) methods of improving the education of 
public health personnel and 6) medical care 
in rural areas, The next meeting of the 
Directing Council was scheduled to take 
place in the autumn of 1956 in Guatemala.’ 

From September 13 to 19, 1955, the Re- 
gional Committee for the Western Pacific 
held its sixth session in Singapore under the 
chairmanship of Dr. R. H. Bland (Singa- 
pore). The committee reviewed the report 
on the work accomplished in the region 
from July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 and 
adopted a program designed to accelerate 
campaigns to eradicate malaria. The com 
mittee also adopted resolutions concerning 
environmental sanitation, the general pro 
gram of work for the period 1957-1960, 
relations with the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, public information activities, 
and long-term planning of health programs. 
Technical discussions held during the ses 
sion dealt with midwifery as an approach 
to the people in the development of rural 


health services. The seventh session of 
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the cornmittee was scheduled to be held in 
Septernber 1956 in Manila.’ 

The Regional Committee for Africa met 
for its fifth session at Tananarive, Madagas- 
car, from September 19 to 24, 1955, under 
the chairmanship of Médecin-Colonel Pierre 
M. Bernard. The chief items on the agenda 
were the annual report of the Regional Di- 
rector on the activities of the past year and 
the program and budget for 1956 and for 
1957, all of which were approved by the 
committee. The budget for 1956 was 
approximately $3,021,000 (including funds 
from UN technical assistance funds and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund); the 
budget for 1957 including funds from the 
same sources as in 1956 was estimated to be 
approximately $4,748,500. Technical dis- 
cussions dealt with the health problems of 
the pre-school-age child in Africa and the 
role of the nurse in solving these problems. 
Plans for the eradication of malaria were 
also discussed at the session. In closing, the 
committee decided that its sixth session 
should be held in September 1956 at 
Luanda, Angola.’ 

The session which Subcommittee A of 
the Regional Committee for the Eastern 
Mediterranean held from September 27 to 
30, 1955, in Beirut was attended by repre- 
sentatives of ten member states of the re- 
gion, one associate member, and three 
European countries responsible for the ad- 
ministration of a number of territories at 
tached to the region; Dr. Jamil Anouti 
(Lebanon) was chairman of the session. 
The subcommittee noted that from August 
1, 1954 to July 31, 1955, the Regional Office 
had carried out numerous projects con- 
cerned with the contro! of communicable 
diseases, public health administration, nurs- 
ing, maternal and child health, and environ 
mental sanitation, In addition, during the 
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period under review 117 fellowships were 
awarded to candidates desiring to undertake 
medical, paramedical, and nursing studies. 
The subcommittee recommended the adop- 
tion of a 1957 budget for the region of more 
than $3,525,000. A large part of this budget 
would be devoted to the control of com- 
municable diseases, to malaria in particular. 
The subcommittee approved a resolution in- 
viting member states of the region to par- 
ticipate in the campaign for the eradication 
of malaria. After hearing a statement by , 
the delegate of Iran with regard to measures 
adopted by his government for combating 
drug addiction, the subcommittee unani- 
mously adopted a resolution recommending 
the inclusion of the question of drug addic- 
tion in the WHO regional programs. The 
next session of Subcommittee A was sched- 
uled to be held in 1956 in Teheran. 


Technical Activities 

Three of WHO's expert committees met 
during the period under review: 1) the 
sixth session of the Expert Committee on 
Insecticides was held in Geneva, from Octo- 
ber 4 to 11, 1955, chiefly to discuss questions 
relating to the equipment employed in the 
application of pesticides and to study meas- 
ures which might be taken to protect 
workers handling and applying these ma- 
terials; 2) at its sixth session, held from 
October 24 to 29, 1955, the Expert Com- 
mittee on Drugs Liable to Produce Addic- 
tion made recommendations on so-called 
“synthetic” drugs; and 3) the third session 
of the Expert Committee on Professional 
and Technical Education of Medical and 
Auxiliary Personnel was held in Geneva 
from October 24 to 29, 1955, chiefly to dis- 
cuss problems related to the training of the 
auxiliary health worker. Other meetings 
held during the period under review in- 


* Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 1X, 
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cluded the following: 1) a WHO study 
group which met in London from October 
6 to 12 to survey current knowledge and 
developments in research, treatment, care, 
and services relevant to epileptic children; 
2) a joint seminar on nutrition education 
and health education held at Baguio, the 
Philippines from October 10 to November 2, 
sponsored by WHO and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization; 3) a study group on 
the rehabilitation of the deaf child held in 
Geneva from October 17 to 22, to consider 
questions associated with rehabilitation of 
the deaf and partially deaf child; 4) a study 
group on arteriosclerosis which met in 
Geneva from November 7 to 11, and was 
attended by representatives of various dis- 
ciplines; 5) a second international confer- 
ence on yaws control, held in Enugu, 
Nigeria from November 10 to 24; 6) the 
Second African Malaria Conference, held in 
Lagos, Nigeria from November 28 to De- 
cember 6 to examine the various methods 
of malaria control used during the past 
five years and to select the most effective 
weapons with which to combat malaria in 


*Ihid., IX, p. 292-206 
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Africa;’ 7) a seminar on environmental 
sanitation, held at Ibadan, Nigeria from 
December 12 to 17 to bring together pro- 
fessional leaders who were engaged in vari- 
ous aspects of environmental control in 
Africa and to stimulate the team approach 
in the administration and execution of sani 
tation programs; 8) a seminar on public 
health administration in November in Alex- 
andria sponsored by the Regional Office for 
the Eastern Mediterranean; 9) a seminar 
on sanitary engineering for engineers from 
Mexico, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and other Caribbean countries and 
territories held in Puerto Rico from Novem- 
ber 1 to 10; and 10) a study group on the 
measurement of levels of health which met 
in Geneva from October 24 to 28 to discuss 
factors affecting health and health indica- 
tors,” 

Reports of meetings of two expert com- 
rittees were published during the period 
under review: the first report of the Joint 
FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Meat 
Hygiene,” and the report of a Conference 
on Prosthetics.” 
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Arab League 


The Council of the Arab League, meeting 
in Cairo on October 1, sent congratulations 
to Premier Nasser of Egypt on his arma- 
ments purchase agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia. The period subsequent to the 
announcement of the agreement was re- 
garded as one of heightened tension between 
the Arab states and Israel. On November 9, 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden (United 
Kingdom) declared that his government 
would like to assist Israel and the Arab 
states to reach a settlement of their differ- 
ences. If those nations wanted to attain 
peace, he stated, they would have to make 
some compromise on their positions; the 
Arab states based their claims on the 1947 
and other UN resolutions, while the Israel 
position was founded on the Armistice 
Agreement of 1949 and on the territory they 
currently occupied, In the view of the 
Prime Minister, it would be possible to 
bridge the gap between the two positions 
through negotiations, and he stated that if 
a mutually acceptable boundary arrange- 
ment were reached, the United Kingdom 
and perhaps other powers would be pre- 
pared to give a formal guarantee to both 
sides. The Arab League Political Commit- 
tee on November 13 considered the Eden 
proposals, and although no conclusive infor- 
mation as to its view of the proposals was 
made public, it was reported that Egyptian 
Premier Nasser welcomed them. The re- 
action in Israel, however, was reported to 
be highly unfavorable, the Israel view being 
that the territorial changes proposed by the 
Prime Minister included cession to Egypt 
of a large part of the Negev and of the port 
of Elath on the Gulf of Akaba.’ A state- 
ment issued by the United States govern- 
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ment on November 18 declared that while 
the United States and United Kingdom 
agreed on the imperative necessity of re- 
solving the Arab-Israel dispute, they did not 
necessarily agree on the methods that should 
be used; the statement was viewed by the 
press as a significant failure to endorse the 
Eden proposals.’ In expanding on his pro- 
posals, Prime Minister Eden on November 
24 suggested that the end of Egypt’s block- 
ade of Israel and the return of the Palestine 
Arab refugees to Israel were types of con- 
cessions that might lead to a settlement. 
However, the Israel government still found 
the Eden proposals highly unacceptable, 
holding that the essential point of inequality 
remained; under the Eden proposals, in the 
Israel view, Israel would have to cede terri- 
tory and re-admit the refugees in return 
for diplomatic recognition from the Arab 
League countries. According to press re- 
ports, efforts on the part of the United 
States and United Kingdom to obtain, 
through diplomatic channels, agreement 
from Israel on the one hand and the Arab 
League states on the other on a basis for 
negotiations were proving somewhat en- 
couraging, but inconclusive.* 

While efforts were being made by the 
United Kingdom and United States to effect 
a settlement between the Arab League states 
and Israel and to avoid what they regarded 
as the possibility of an arms race in the 
area with the Soviet Union supplying one 
side and the western powers the other, Israel 
sought territorial guarantees and arma- 
ments procurement agreements from the 
United States. On November 16, it was 
reported, Isracl formally requested the 
United States to sell it arms under the 

? Ibid., November 10 and 14, 10455 
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most lenient conditions of credit and price. 
Precise information on the type or quantity 
of arms requested was not available, but it 
was reported that jet aircraft, tanks, small 
naval craft, anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns, 
radar and electronic equipment were in- 
volved, and that the total cost was to be 
less than $40,000,000. The United States, 
which had previously announced its readi- 
ness to sell Israel a “significant” quantity of 
arms, took the formal Israel request under 
consideration;’ in the eyes of some reporters, 
the final United States decision would be 
related to the general possibility for peace 
in the area, and on January 15, 1956, it was 
reported that the request was still under 
consideration." 

On October 20, it was announced that 
Egypt and Syria had signed a mutual de- 
fense pact.’ Under the pact, a joint defense 
fund, a permanent joint command and a 
supreme defense council were to be estab- 
lished. Because of its timing, the pact was 
viewed by the press as a reaction both to 
Iran’s adherence to the Iraqi-Turkish 
(Baghdad) Pact’ and to western criticism 
of the Egyptian-Czechoslovak armaments 
agreement; as such, it represented a victory 
for Egyptian policy, although falling short 
of an Egyptian project of uniting itself, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen into the 
core of a “purely Arab” defense organiza- 
tion, within the framework of the Arab 
League.” It was further announced on Oc- 
tober 27 that Egypt and Saudi Arabia had 
signed a military alliance similar in charac- 
ter to the Egyptian-Syrian pact.” 

The question of the Jordan River valley's 
water resources received further attention 
during the period under review.” In Sep- 
tember 1955 Eric Johnston, special ambassa- 
dor of the United States to the middle east, 
announced that he had modified his original 
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plan for water storage in ways viewed as 
acceptable to the Arab states, although less 
so to Israel, and that prospects for an agree 
ment were brighter.” At a meeting of the 
Political Committee of the Arab League be 
ginning on October 9, the new Johnston 
proposals were considered and met with 
some favorable comment, but no decision 
was reached, since it was decided that some 
aspects of the plan needed further study. 
In the view of some reporters, the possibility 
of funds for development of the Jordan 
River valley from the Soviet Union, which 
would require no cooperation with Israel, 
was a factor in continued Arab hesitation to 
formally accept the Johnston plan.” In the 
view of Mr. Johnston, technical agreement 
on his plan between Israel and the Arab 
states had been achieved, and he expressed 
optimism as to its ultimate acceptance, and 
in view of his hopes for Arab formal ap 
proval Israel agreed to delay its plan to 
divert the Jordan River to Israel soil for a 
further period.” 

Other activities of the Arab League dur- 
ing the period under review included the 
following: 1) Under a resolution of the 
Political Committee approved by the Coun- 
cil on October 14, the Council condemned 
the French authorities for barring Iraqi Red 
Crescent and International Red Cross mis 
sions from giving assistance to Moroccan 
and Algerian rebels, and approved a recom- 
mendation to grant Palestinian refugees 
uniform passports, and to let them choose 
the country they wished to issue their pass- 
ports; the Council also praised the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly for its decision to put the 
Algerian question on its agenda.” 2) On 
November 15, the Political Committee of 
the League adopted a resolution on the dis- 
pute between Saudi Arabia and the United 
Kingdom over the Buraimi oasis, in which 
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it 4) announced that a United Kingdom 
attack on two villages in the Buraimi oasis, 
as reported by Saudi Arabia, had been a 
unilateral violation of the arbitration agree- 
ment, 6) expressed strong resentment at the 
attitude of resorting to force in the settle- 
ment of international disputes, ¢) supported 
the attitude of the Saudi Arabian govern- 
ment in the matter, d) and expressed the 
view that the case should be settled by re- 
turning to arbitration on the basis of the 
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withdrawal of the occupying forces from 
Buraimi and the restoration of the situation 
to the status quo during former arbitration, 
under the supervision of a-neutral inter- 
national commission, and ¢) that all the 
Arab states, collectively and individually, 
should endeavor to realize those objectives.” 
3) On November 5, the Oil Committee of 
the League met in Cairo to discuss measures 
to coordinate oil policies of Arab countries 
and to promote Arab oil industry.” 


Baghdad Pact 


On September 23, 1955, Pakistan an- 
nounced its formal adherence to the alliance 
formed on February 24 by Iraq and Turkey, 
and adhered to by the United Kingdom on 
April 5 (Baghdad Pact). On October 11, 
the government of Iran announced its inten- 
tion to adhere to the Pact; following par- 
liamentary approval of the decision, Iran 
formally adhered on November 3.’ Both 
before and after Iran’s formal adherence to 
the Pact, the Soviet Union, according to 
press reports, protested strongly. In a note 
of October 12, the Soviet governraent de- 
clared that the accession of Iran was in- 
compatible with the interests of consolidat- 
ing peace and security in the near and 
middle east, and contradicted certain treaty 
obligations of Iran with respect to the Soviet 
Union.’ In a subsequent note, the Soviet 
Union repeated its protest, alleging that 
Iran’s adherence to the Pact “inflicted seri- 
ous damage” to relations between Iran and 
the Soviet Union, and that Iran would have 
to bear the full consequences of joining.’ 
In a reply to the earlier Soviet note, Iran 
had declared that its object in adhering to 
the Pact was the consolidation of peace and 
security in the middle east; the Pact was for 
defensive purposes, and Iran's adherence 
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should not mar Iranian-Soviet friendly rela- 
tions, nor did it conflict with the terms of 
existing agreements between Iran and the 
Soviet Union.’ Meanwhile, both the United 
States and United Kingdom had formally 
welcomed Iran’s decision.’ 

The first formal meeting of the Baghdad 
Pact Council was held in Baghdad on No 
vember 21 and 22, 1955. Premiers of Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey and Pakistan, the Foreign 
Minister of the United Kingdom and an 
observer from the United States attended 
the meeting. In a communique issued at 
the close of the meeting, it was announced 
that a permanent political, military and eco- 
nomic organization, to be called the Coun- 
cil of the Baghdad Pact, with permanent 
deputies and a secretariat in Baghdad, had 
been formed. A ministerial policy-making 
council was to be the nexus of the new or- 
ganization, with military and economic 
committees attached to it. No provision 
was announced for a joint military com- 
mand, but the permanent military commit- 
tee was to be composed of the chiefs of staff 
of the member countries. According to 
the press, the organization was intended to 
have primarily ideological and economic 
functions, and it was believed that the rais- 
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ing of the standards of living in the region 
would be a major feature in the Pact’s 
defense against communist encroachment.’ 
During the period prior to the meeting of 
the Council, it was widely reported that the 
United Kingdom and the other members of 
the Pact were urging the United States to 
adhere to it,’ and it was reported that a 
United States announcement during the 
closed Council sessions of its intention to 
establish permanent liaison with the eco 
nomic committee met with wide approval.” 
It was believed that United States reluctance 
to adhere to the Pact was based on policy 
considerations relating to both Egypt and 
Israel, both of which would react highly 
unfavorably to such a move. However, it 
was expected that both the United States 
and United Kingdom would increase their 
supplies of military and economic aid to the 
member countries of the Pact.” 

On December 13, it was announced in 
the press that Jordan had decided to join 
the Baghdad Pact; official confirmation had 
not been received, however, and it was 
further reported that four Jordanian cabinet 
ministers had resigned in protest. On the 
following day, it was reported that King 
Hussein of Jordan had accepted the resigna- 
tion of the Premier and the four Ministers, 
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and asked a Deputy Premier to form a new 
government. On December 16, formation 
of a new government was announced; how- 
ever, rioting and mass demonstrations in 
Jordan against the proposal to join the 
Baghdad Pact ensued, and the newly ap- 
pointed Premier, in resigning on December 
19, proposed that the people decide in na- 
tion-wide elections whether Jordan should 
join the Baghdad Pact. Charges on the 
part of the Premier that the riots had been 
led by communists and fellow-travellers and 
had been instigated and abetted by Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt were denied by those gov 
ernments. On January 9, 1956, a new 
cabinet, pledged against Jordanian partici 
pation in the Baghdad Pact, was formed. 
Anti-United Kingdom sentiment was re 
ported to be widespread in Jordan, although 
the United Kingdom declared that the 
United Kingdom had not put pressure on 
Jordan to join the Pact.” According to press 
reports, the government of Lebanon an- 
nounced on December 16 that it would not 
adhere to the Baghdad Pact even if most of 
the middle eastern states joined it.” In 
addition, the governments of India, Israel 
and Yugoslavia were reported to be highly 
critical of the Pact.” 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 

The first part of the seventh ordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg 
from July 5 through 9, 1955; Mr. Guy 
Mollet (France, Socialist) was elected Presi- 
dent of the session.’ 

Policy of the Council of Europe in the 
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light of recent developments in the world 
situation: During the first part of the 
seventh session of the Consultative Assem- 
bly, discussion of the policy which the 
Council of Europe should pursue centered 
on 1) a common European policy for future 
east-west conferences, and 2) European in- 
tegration. The debate was opened by Miss 
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Klompé (Netherlands, Popular Catholic), 
who declared that the attainment of Euro 
pean integration depended on the attitude 
adopted by both France and Germany. She 
further stated that it was the general view 
of the Committee on General Affairs that 
attempts made toward European integra- 
tion should be concentrated primarily in the 
economic and social fields, and that the 
Council of Europe should promote both the 
horizontal and vertical forms of integration. 
Mr. von Brentano, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the German Federal Republic, 
stated that his country was in favor of the 
immediate establishment of a permanent 
European organization administered by Eu- 
ropean officials, and with executive powers. 
Some speakers gave their opinion on the 
effect that the Western European Union 
(WEU) might have on the work of the 
Council of Europe in regard to European 
integration. Mr, Lange, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Norway, declared that the Nor- 
wegian government hoped that in order to 
achieve a rational division of the work 
necessary for the achievement of European 
integration WEU would limit its activities 
to the problems of the Saar, armaments con- 
trol, and joint defense while the Council 
of Europe would remain the forum for 
questions of non-military cooperation. He 
further stated that the Council of Europe 
should not feel itself to be superior to other 
European organizations. In the view of 
Mr. Pinay, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the French Republic, the existence of WEU 
would not detract from the effectiveness of 
the Council of Europe; he suggested that a 
series of organic links be built up between 
WEU and the Council so as to increase the 
effectiveness of both organizations, and de- 
clared that all the European organizations 
should aim at bringing Europe closer to- 
gether. In the opinion of Sir Robert Booth- 
by (United Kingdom, Conservative) it 
would not be easy for the Council of Europe 
and WEU to co-exist, and he hoped that 
WEU would remain in its own sphere. 

In reply to the suggestion of Mr. Mac- 
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millan, British Foreign Secretary, that the 
Council of Europe reconsider its require- 
ments for membership, particularly in re- 
gard to Yugoslavia, both Mr. Lannung 
(Denmark, Social-Liberal) and Lord Lay- 
ton (United Kingdom, Liberal) stated that 
membership in the Council should not be 
widened at the cost of waiving the require- 
ment of adherence to human rights and 
fundamental freedoms as a condition of 
membership. Mr. Bégholm (Denmark, 
Conservative) favored investigating possi- 
bilities of associating observers with some 
parts of the Council’s work. He also sug- 
gested that the Council’s work be linked 
with the work undertaken in other conti- 
nents, especially Africa. 

In regard to a common European policy 
for future east-west conferences, Mr. de 
Menthon (France, Popular Catholic) de- 
clared that the purpose of the debate in the 
Council of Europe was to enable the foreign 
ministers of the United Kingdom and 
France to go to the Geneva Conference of 
July 1955 as spokesmen for all the countries 
represented in the Council of Europe. He 
further stated that the Committee on Gen- 
eral Affairs felt that the western world’s 
approach to the Geneva Conference should 
be one of hope and determination to suc- 
ceed. Although members of the Commit- 
tee had varied in their mistrust of or confi- 
dence in the Soviet Union, they had almost 
all agreed that there could be no genuine 
peace in Europe until the problems of se- 
curity, German unification, and European 
unity had been solved. In the Assembly 
debate Mr. Jacquet (France, Socialist) out- 
lined the changed international situation. 
He then stated that to begin the Geneva 
Conference by trying to find a solution to 
the German problem in isolation from other 
problems would in his opinion inevitably 
lead to failure in the negotiations; rather the 
opening discussions should cover a certain 
number of over-all problems, such as dis- 
armament and the economically under- 
developed countries, which might prove 
easier to solve than some of the specific 
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ones. Both Mr. Morrison (United King- 
dom, Labor) and Mr, Bettiol (Italy, Chris- 
tian Democrat) were against any proposal 
for the neutralization of Germany in return 
for Soviet agreement on German reunifica- 
tion. Many of the delegates expressed the 
view that the policy pursued at the Geneva 
Conference should be a truly European one. 
After the general political debate the As- 
sembly adopted two orders; the first re- 
quested the appropriate committees to pre- 
sent in the month preceding the opening of 
the second part of the seventh session a 
draft resolution on the further development 
of the integration of Europe, and the second 
requested the appropriate committees to 
prepare a draft resolution on a common 
European policy to be followed in negotia- 
tions with the east, for presentation to the 
Council at the same time as the former 
resolution.’ In addition a recommendation 
on European integration prepared by the 
Committee on General Affairs was unani- 
mously adopted by the Assembly;’ the rec- 
ommendation requested the Committee of 
Ministers to invite the governments of mem- 
ber states of the Council of Europe who 
were also members of the preparatory com- 
mittee which grew out of the Messina Con- 
ference* to transmit the conclusions of the 
committee to the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe for an opinion. 


Reply to the fourth report of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization: The Assem- 
bly considered the reply to the fourth report 
of the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) which was in the form of a resolu- 
tion divided into two parts: the first part 
dealt with questions of interest both to the 
Council of Europe and ILO, and the second 
with general rules or principles governing 
the cooperative efforts between the two 
bodies.’ Although the preliminary opinion 
given by the Governing Body of ILO was 
against the establishment of an economic 

* Documents 361 and 462. 
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and social council by the Council of Eu- 
rope, the resolution maintained that such a 
council would serve a very useful purpose. 
The resolution also recommended that ILO 
take measures to combat certain manpower 
problems in the European countries. The 
second part of the resolution drew the at- 
tention of the Governing Body of ILO to 
the advantages of regional institutions, to 
the Council of Europe as the general frame- 
work for European policy, and to the super- 
visory functions of the Assembly in regard 
to European inter-governmental activities. 
In particular, the Assembly requested that 
it be informed of ILO’s European activities. 
The resolution was adopted by a vote of 
85 to o with 6 abstentions. 


Message of the Committee of Ministers: 
The Assembly approved an opinion on the 
political sections of a special message of the 
Committee of Ministers by a vote of 89 to 
o with 3 abstentions.” The opinion recom- 
mended among other matters that 1) the 
Assembly have its consultative functions 
developed by the Committee of Ministers, 
2) the Assembly be consulted regularly by 
the ministerial committees of European 
inter-governmental organizations, 3) non- 
member states be allowed to participate in 
certain activities of the Council of Europe, 
and 4) the Assembly be recognized as quali 
fied to provide political guidance in con- 
nection with activities undertaken in Europe 
by world organizations. The opinion also 
dealt with cooperation between the Assem- 
bly and the Committee of Ministers and 
the working methods of the Committee of 
Ministers, The Assembly also approved an 
opinion on the cultural and scientific chap- 
ters of the special message.’ In this opinion 
the Assembly recommended inter alia the 
enlargement of the scope of the cultural 
program, closer cooperation between the 
Committee of Ministers and the Assembly 
in the cultural field, greater coordination 

* Document 258. For the opinions of the Assembly 
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with the cultural activities of inter-govern- 
mental organizations, the establishment of a 
cultural fund by the Council of Europe, and 
the creation of specialized European insti- 
tutes. A recommendation on the establish- 
ment of a cultural fund under the auspices 
of the Council of Europe was adopted by 
the Assembly by a vote of 75 to 6 with 11 
abstentions. Some delegates who were not 
in favor of the recommendation had stated 
in the debate that the fund would only 
duplicate the work of the Geneva Founda- 
tion. In order to implement the recom- 
mendation for the cultural fund, a resolution 
was adopted which would amend Article 38 
of the Statute. 


Report of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation: The Assembly had 
before it the sixth annual report of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation (OEEC),.” In the debate on the OEEC 
report, several speakers stated that although 
OEEC had assumed the responsibility for 
the organization of European agriculture, 
agriculture was hardly mentioned in the 
report, Mr, Charpentier (France, Popular 
Catholic) declared that it had been a mis- 
take to leave the task to OEEC. Several 
delegates agreed that the report should not 
lead to over-optimism regarding achieve- 
ments in the economic field under the 
guidance of OEEC, since much still re- 
mained to be done. In its resolution in 
reply to the report,’ the Assembly noted 
with pleasure the improvement in the econ- 
omy of western Europe, but warned against 
any undue optimism, especially in the light 
of the following: 1) the improvement in 
the dollar balance of payments position was 
partly due to extraordinary United States 
expenditure in western Europe; 2) the in- 
creased industrial productivity in Europe 
was a great deal less than the increase 
achieved in the United States for the same 
period; and 3) the progressive reduction of 
quantitative restrictions was still far from 
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complete. On the question of the economic 
integration of Europe, the Assembly referred 
OEEC to its proposals contained in the 
recommendation of the Assembly dealing 
with the economic integration of western 
Europe. The resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 70 to 1 with 12 abstentions, 


Other economic questions: By a vote of 
83 to 2 with 1 abstention the Assembly 
adopted a recommendation on the economic 
integration of western Europe” which dealt 
with such matters as convertibility, trade 
liberalization and tariff reduction, the peace- 
ful utilization of atomic energy, and agri- 
cultural policies. The two delegates voting 
against the recommendation were members 
of the Netherlands Labor Party. The rec- 
ommendation called to the attention of 
governments and parliaments of member 
states the report The Present State of Eco- 
nomic Integration in Western Europe,” and 
stressed the desirability of developing closer 
cooperation between the Council of Europe 
and OEEC by having a representative of the 
Assembly attend meetings of the Council 
of OEEC at the ministerial level, and by 
having a representative of the Secretariat- 
General of the Council of Europe attend 
meetings of the Council of OEEC at the 
senior official level. In the recommendation 
the Assembly also asked the Committee of 
Ministers to invite each member state of the 
Council of Europe to prepare, in consulta- 
tion with OEEC, a program of economic 
measures which would aid the integration 
of Europe. 

After examining the first report of the 
European Conference of Ministers of Trans- 
port (ECMT), the Assembly approved an 
opinion on the report.” In the view of the 
Assembly, ECMT needed a coordinating 
body, a standing European transport com- 
mittee, similar to the High Authority of 
the European Coal and Steel Community, 
and the Assembly gave suggestions as to its 
possible composition and operation. In ref- 
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erence to the report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Municipal and Regional Affairs on 
measures to be taken to permit local authori- 
ties to meet the new responsibilities arising 
from the establishment of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, the Assembly 
adopted a recommendation which requested 
the Committee of Ministers to obtain the 
assurance of the governments concerned 
that they would take appropriate action in 
regard to the creation of new industries, 
the organization of vocational training cen- 
ters for the re-adaptation of local workers 
required to change their employment, the 
housing of workers, psychological problems 
of transferred workers, and general matters. 
The Assembly approved by a vote of 78 
to 4 with 2 abstentions the recommendation 
presented by the Special Committee on 
Agriculture on relations between the OLREC 
Directorate of Food and Agriculture and 
the Council of Europe, under which the 
Assembly regretted that no action had been 
taken by OEEC on a previous recommenda- 
tion which had requested that the Special 
Committee on Agriculture of the Council 
be associated as closely as possible on the 
political and administrative levels with the 
work of the Ministerial Committee on Agri- 
culture set up within the framework of 
OEEC. Considering the lack of such co 
ordination to be harmful, the Assembly 
strongly recommended that the Committee 
of Ministers make the necessary arrange- 
ments for closer association between the 
Special Committee on Agriculture and 
OEEC, and invite the Secretary-General of 
the Council of Europe and the Secretary- 
General of OEEC to take action on the 
question of permitting a specialized official 
of the Secretariat of the Council to follow 
continuously the proceedings of the Direc- 
torate of Food and Agriculture of OEEC. 


Other questions: Among the other ques- 
tions on which the Assembly took action 
were the following: 1) means of giving ef- 


fect to a resolution adopted by the Assembly 
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in September 1954 which concerned rela. 
tions between the Consultative Assembly 
and national parliaments; 2) the report of 
the Special Representative of the Council 
of Europe for national refugees and surplus 
population; 3) a “Europe Day”; 4) the 
duplication of work between European or- 
ganizations; 5) the appointment of a Deputy 
Secretary-General of the Council of Europe; 
6) a draft European convention for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes; 7) expen- 
ditures for 1956 relating to the Consultative 
Assembly; 8) the granting of consultative 
status to certain international non-govern- 
mental organizations; and g) a draft agree- 
ment governing relations between the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the 
Council of Europe. 


Committee of Ministers 

The deputies of the foreign ministers held 
meetings from May 17 to 21” and from 
June 15 to 21;" the first meeting was under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Vassiliou (Greece), 
the second under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Kroyer (Iceland). Among other matters, 
the deputies 1) adopted a report, requested 
by the Committee of Ministers, on the role 
of the Council of Europe and its position 
among other international organizations; 2) 
took note of a statement by the Special Rep- 
resentative for national refugees and over- 
population (Schneiter) announcing that he 
intended to present to the Committee of 
Ministers the detailed proposals requested 
of him for a solution of the refugee prob- 
lem in Europe, and 3) adopted the agenda 
for the sixteenth session of the Committee 
of Ministers.” 

The sixteenth regular session of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers of the Council of Europe 
was held in Strasbourg on July 4 and 5, 
1955 under the chairmanship of Mr. Gud- 
mundsson (Iceland). After examining the 
report prepared on its instructions by the 
ministers’ deputies on the role of the Coun- 
cil of Europe and its position among other 


“Por a summary of the sixteenth session of the 
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international organizations, and taking note 
of the report drawn up by the Secretariat- 
General on the present state of economic 
integration in western Europe, the ministers 
adopted a resolution stating that the Com- 
mittee would 1) consult the Consultative 
Assembly on the progress of European co- 
operation and especially on the role of the 
Council of Europe, and 2) transmit to the 
Assembly the report by the ministers’ depu- 
ties concerning the role of the Council of 
Europe. Following a joint proposal by the 
representatives of France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Committee of 
Ministers 1) noted the terms of the Agree- 
ment on the statute of the Saar concluded 
on October 23, 1954 between France and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 2) ex- 
pressed to the governments directly con- 
cerned its satisfaction at the successful 


outcome of the Saar negotiations and con- 
gratulated the Assembly on the contribution 
it had made to the solution of the problem; 
and 3) approved the joint proposal of the 


two governments that for the duration of 
the statute the interests of the Saar in the 
Council of Europe would be represented 
in the following manner: a) the European 
Commissioner would sit in an advisory 
capacity in the Committee of Ministers and 
5) the representation of the Saar in the 
Consultative Assembly would remain un- 
changed.” 

After examining the report of the Special 
Representative for national refugees and 
over-population (Schneiter), the ministers 
resolved to 1) prolong the mandate of the 
Special Representative; 2) invite member 
governments to 4) review, in conjunction 
with Mr. Schneiter, the fields of activity of 
the various organizations dealing with the 
problem of refugees and over-population in 
order to achieve better coordination, and 
6) undertake a careful study of the pro- 
posals put forward by Mr. Schneiter for the 
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solution of the problem of national refugees 
and over-population; and 3) invited Mr. 
Schneiter to present at the next meeting of 
the Committee of Ministers a study on the 
possible means of coordinating the various 
organizations devoted to the problem of 
refugees and over-population, and more par- 
ticularly on the full financial implications 
imposed upon member states for the solu- 
tion of these problems.” 


Other Matters 

The Social Committee of the Council of 
Europe held its second meeting from May 
4 to 6, 1955,” under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Vassiliou (Greece). The main item 
on the agenda was the question of the prep- 
aration of a European social charter which 
would define the social objectives of mem- 
ber states and guide the policy of the Coun- 
cil of Europe in the social field. The 
Committee considered that, as a preliminary 
step, it would be necessary to receive from 
members complete information on the situa- 
tion in their countries with regard to eco- 
nomic and social rights. The Committee 
felt that the work should proceed sector by 
sector and suggested that the first sector to 
be selected be that of rights connected with 
employment and working conditions. The 
Committee also considered the problems of 
1) the employment of older workers, 2) 
dues payable by foreign workers, and 3) 
vocational training.” 

The European Commission of Human 
Rights met at Strasbourg from September 
19 to 24, 1955, under the chairmanship of 
Paul Faber (Luxembourg).” This meeting 
was the first to be held by the Commission 
since it had become competent to examine 
applications from any person, non-govern- 
mental organization, or group of individuals 
claiming to be the victim of a violation of 
the Convention on Human Rights by one 
of the parties which had accepted the com- 


® Council of Europe News, June 1955, p. 1-2. 
* For information on the second meeting of the Com 
mission, see International Organization, 1X, p. 441-442 
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petence of the Commission to receive such 
petitions. As of September 13, 1955, the 
Commission had received 80 applications 
and examined 63, of which 44 were rejected 
for being outside the competence of the 
Commission, 18 were reserved for further 
study as to their admissibility, and one was 
transmitted to the state against which the 
complaint had been lodged in order that 
the state might formulate its observations 
as to the admissibility of the application.” 
During the period under review, meet- 
ings of three expert committees of the Coun- 
cil of Europe were held: 1) the committee 
of experts on public health held its third 
session in Strasbourg from July 11 to 13 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Delaet (Bel- 
gium), and approved the text of a draft 
agreement on the exchange of war cripples 
for medical treatment;” 2) the committee 
of experts on extradition met in Strasbourg 
on September 23 and 24 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Mamapoulos (Greece) to 
discuss the amendments to the draft multi- 
lateral convention on extradition adopted 
by the Assembly in September 1954;” and 
3) the committee of experts on social se- 
curity held its eighth session in Strasbourg 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Watillon 
(Belgium), and held a general debate on 
the proposed European social security code 
and of a protocol thereto, with emphasis 
being given to the question of equality of 
treatment between nationals of member 
states and to the relations between the code 
and its protocol. In addition, the commit- 
tee of experts stated, in reply to a request 
for an opinion from the Committee of 
Ministers, that there appeared to be no ob- 
jection to inviting those members of the 
OEEC which were not members of the 
Council (Austria, Portugal, and Switzer- 


™ Council of Europe News, October 1955, p. 4 

3 Jbid., August 1955, Pp. 27. 
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land) to accede to the Interim Agreements 
on Social Security and the Convention on 
Social and Medical Assistance, both of 
which had been in force since July 1954." 

Instruments of ratification to a number of 
European conventions and agreements were 
deposited during the period under review, 
The European Convention on Patent Ap- 
plications was ratified by the United King- 
dom on May 5, by the Federal Republic of 
Germany on May 17,” and by Greece on 
June 15;" the European Convention on the 
International Classification of Patents was 
ratified by Belgium on May 16,” and by the 
Federal Republic of Germany on November 
28;” the European Cultural Convention was 
ratified by the United Kingdom on May 5, 
by Denmark on May 7, by Belgium on 
May 16,” and by the Federal Republic of 
Germany on November 17;" on June 14, 
Belgium deposited its instrument of ratifica- 
tion of the European Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms;" the European Conven 
tion on the Equivalence of Diplomas 
Leading to Admission to Universities was 
ratified by Belgium on June 14,” and by 
Greece on December 5;" on September 2, 
Sweden deposited its instruments of ratifi- 
cation of the two Interim Agreements on 
Social Security and of the European Con- 
vention on Social and Medical Assistance, 
and of the protocols thereto;" on December 
13, Norway accepted the competence of the 
European Commission of Human Rights to 
examine individual applications;” and on 
December 13, the representatives of all 
member countries of the Council of Europe 
except Iceland, Norway, and Sweden signed 
a European Agreement on the exchange of 
war cripples for purposes of medical treat- 
ment.” 


* Ibid. 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Meeting of Defense Ministers 

The fifteen countries members of 
the North Adantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) were represented by their defense 
ministers at a conference held in Paris from 
October 10 to 12, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Ismay (Vice Chairman of the 
North Atlantic Council and Secretary Gen- 
eral of NATO). The meeting, which was 
attended by the Standing Grou, and the 
Supreme Commanders, was a preliminary 
to the full ministerial session, to be held in 
December; it was the first occasion on which 
the NATO defense ministers met in Coun- 
cil without the foreign or finance ministers. 
A communique issued at the close of the 
meeting stated that the meeting had pri- 
marily been for the exchange of informa- 
tion, and that the ministers had heard 
statements on the strategic situation and on 
western defensive arrangements from Gen- 
eral Sir John Whiteley (United Kingdom), 
Chairman of the Standing Group, and from 
his colleagues on the Standing Group, Gen- 
eral Joseph Lawton Collins (United States), 
General Jean Valluy (France), General Al- 
fred M. Gruenther (SACEUR), Admiral 
Jerauld Wright (SACLANT) and several 
other officers. Following these statements, 
a useful exchange of views between the de- 
fense ministers took place, the communique 
concluded, It was reported that many of 
the speakers had concurred in the view that 
the military potential of the Soviet Union 
was steadily increasing, especially in the 
areas of atomic weapons and submarines, 
that the recently announced decision to re- 
duce the armed forces in the Soviet Union 
and some of the people's democracies did 
not modify the potential of communist 
forces, and that it was therefore indispen- 
sable to intensify the NATO military effort, 
which so far had not met expectations for 


it, 


* NATO Letter, November 1955, p. 2-4; The Times 
(London), October 11, 12 and 15, 1055; New York 
Times, October 10, «1 and 15, 1955. 

* NATO Letter, September 1955, p. 1; for previous 


Council 

At a meeting of the North Auiantic Coun- 
cil on August 30, 1955, the permanent 
representatives discussed preparations for a 
conference of the foreign ministers of 
France, the United Kingdom, United 
States and Soviet Union which was to be 
held in Geneva in October.’ Meeting again 
on September 26, the Council considered an 
interim report of a working group of repre- 
sentatives of France, the United Kingdom 
and United States, which had met in Wash- 
ington to make further preparations for the 
October meeting in Geneva; a further meet- 
ing was held on September 30, to hear the 
results of meetings held in New York be- 
tween the foreign ministers of France, the 
United Kingdom, and United States on 
September 27 and between those ministers 
and the foreign minister of the German 
Federal Republic on September 28, and it 
was announced that consultations between 
France, the United Kingdom, and United 
States and the other NATO members would 
continue in the period preceding the Octo- 
ber meeting in Geneva.’ 

A ministerial session of the Council was 
held in Paris on October 25 under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Kristinn Gudmundsson 
(Iceland), who had succeeded Mr. Stephanos 
Stephanopoulos (Greece) as chairman on 
September 18. The one-day session was 
principally devoted to the western proposals 
for the four-power Geneva meeting. Mr. 
Spyros Theotokis (Greece) informed the 
Council that Greece remained firmly at- 
tached to the Atiantic Alliance. At the close 
of the session, a communique was issued; 
it stated that the ministers had had a broad 
discussion of the western proposals for 
Geneva, and had expressed their agreement 
with the general positions outlined. In a 
statement made just before the session, Lord 
Ismay had warned the west against indulg- 
information on the Council, see International Organiza 
trom, 1K, p. 974- 
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ing in wishful thinking in regard to the 
Soviet Union, and listed 1) the Greek- 
Turkish dispute, 2) Cyprus, 3) North 
Africa, 4) Soviet activity in the middle east, 
and 5) the Saar as five problems currently 
facing NATO, 

On November 21, the permanent repre- 
sentatives of the Council met in private 
session to hear Mr. Roland de Margerie 
(France) present in the name of the three 
western powers the results of the work of 
the Geneva conference of foreign ministers 
held in October. 

The Council met in its annual ministerial 
session in Paris on December 15 and 16, 
1955, under the chairmanship of Dr. Kris- 
tinn Gudmundsson, Foreign Minister of 
Iceland. According to a communique is- 
sued at the close of the session, the Council 
had unanimously welcomed the vigor with 
which the foreign ministers of the three 
western powers had presented their views 
at the Geneva conference in October, but 
had noted with regret that the Soviet Union 
had rejected the proposal to negotiate on 
reunification of Germany through free elec- 
tions, was opposed to any effective system 
for the control of armaments, and had given 
proof of its fear and hostility with regard to 
the free exchange of information between 
the people of the Soviet Union and the west. 
The negative outcome of the conference, 
the Council declared, had in no way halted 
the efforts of the North Atlantic powers to 
secure the free reunification of Germany, 
and the Council reaffirmed that it consid- 
ered the government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany the only German government 
legitimately constituted and entitled to 
speak for Germany in international affairs. 
The Council also reviewed Soviet activity 
in the middle east and Asia, and considered 
that new problems had been created for the 
free world, 

The Council received a report by the 
Secretary General (Ismay) on the work and 
activities of NATO during the preceding 


* lbid., November 1955, p. 4-3: The Timer (Lon- 
don), October 26, 1955. 


eight months; it also considered the annual 
review report for 1955 on the military posi- 
tion of NATO, and approved force goals 
for 1956, 1957 and 1958. A report of the 
Military Committee, which had met in 
Paris on December 9, 12 and 13, on the 
latter date in joint session with the perma- 
nent Council, said that the military threat 
to the North Atlantic Alliance was greater 
than at any previous time; there had been a 
great improvement in the quality of the 
Soviet air force, and long-range aircraft 
could reach any part of the NATO area. 
The Council decided to give General 
Gruenther (Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe), coordinating authority over all 
the air defenses of the NATO countries 
in his comenand; air defense was to be 
divided into four regions, North (cen- 
tered on Oslo), Central (centered on Fon- 
tainebleau ), Southern (centered on Naples), 
and the United Kingdom. All four regions 
were to be coordinated, but not commanded 
by SACEUR. The Council welcomed the 
participation of the German Federal Repub- 
lic for the first time in the NATO annual 
review. Firm determination was expressed 
that the Adantic forces would be equipped 
with the most modern weapons; in that 
regard, the Council devoted considerable 
attention to improving the arrangements for 
air defense and warning in Europe, and it 
also received a report on a new type of com- 
munications system for air defense and 
warning, for which the United States had 
offered to finance a pilot project. 

During the course of a Council discussion 
of Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Professor Gaetano Martino (Italy) suggested 
that the NATO allies should concentrate 
more on economic and social cooperation, 
first by establishing common European 
markets, and secondly by helping to devel- 
op under-developed countries; Mr. Dulles 
(United States) remarked that the Soviet 
threat was as much political and economic 
as military, and the Council adopted an 
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Italian resolution calling on the permanent 
Council to examine and implement all 
measures likely to lead to closer coopera- 
tion among the NATO members, as en- 
visaged in Article 2 of the Treaty.’ 
According to press reports, the smaller 
countries members of NATO planned to 
urge greater sharing of information on de- 
fense, including nuclear weapons, on the 
United States, United Kingdom and Canada 
at the annual ministerial session; it was 
subsequently reported that the United King- 
dom had agreed to make available informa- 
tion about the development of guided 
missiles, and was prepared to help with the 
training of technicians in guided missiles.’ 


Other NATO Matters 


Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
(Deputy Supreme Commander, Allied Pow- 
ers in Europe), in a speech on October 12, 
asserted that the military organization 
which had been evolved under NATO was 
obsolete. He envisioned the outcome of a 
future war as being determined almost at 
the outset, in favor of the adversary with 
the most efficiently organized and immedi- 
ately effective air power, and recommended 
organizing western air power under one 
command, with a single political authority 
for the direction of war, preferably in North 
America.” 

The first annual NATO seminar was 
held at the Norfolk Division of the College 
of William and Mary from August 22 to 26, 
1955, and was open to students from all 
NATO countries. Study groups at the 
seminar worked on 1) NATO's connection 
with the UN, 2) NATO and the commu- 


NATO members, and 4) common progress 
in areas of mutual interest.” 

On October 11, a conference to prepare 
new agreements on the stationing in the 
German Federal Republic of NATO forces 


" [hid., January 1956, p. 2-4, 8-0; New York Times, 
December 17, 1955 
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opened in Bonn. Heads of the diplomatic 
missions of the nine countries with troops 
stationed in western Germany attended the 
opening meeting; it was expected that the 
talks would last several months. The new 
arrangements were to be based on the 
NATO Military Status Agreement of June 
1951.” 

On August 2, it was announced that the 
United States and France had signed agree- 
ments under the Mutual Weapons Develop- 
ment Program for the joint support of the 
development of two aircraft designs pro- 
posed by France to meet the NATO re- 
quirement for a light tactical aircraft. The 
United States was to contribute approxi 
mately $5 million towards the cost of the 
developments, and, in addition to paying the 
remaining costs, France was to provide in- 
spection and technical test services. In ad- 
dition, the United States had signed an 
agreement with Italy for the joint support 
of a pre-production program for certain 
Italian aircraft, the United States contribu- 
tion being approximately $2.3 million. The 
United States, it was further announced, 
had agreed to provide approximately $4 
million for joint support of the development 
of a United Kingdom turbojet engine.” 

A number of new appointments and 
changes in command were effected during 
the period under review. On August 10, 
Major-General Marie-Paul Allard was ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief of Staff, Plans, 
Policy and Operations, at SHAPE, and on 
August 21, at Izmir, Major-General Richard 
A. Grussendorf assumed command of the 
Sixth Allied Tactical Air Force.” In Sep- 
tember it was announced that Air Marshal 
Sir George Mills was to succeed Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Basil Embry as Commander, 
Allied Air Forces Central Europe, under 
the over-all command of Marshal Alphonse 
Juin, Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces 


Central Europe, to be effective in January, 
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1956. Two new SACLANT division heads 
were announced during September: Captain 
John R. Moore became Chief of Communi- 
cations, and Captain F. M. Adamson be- 
came Assistant Chief of Staff for Logistics.” 
Admiral Sir Michael Maynard Denny was 
to replace General Sir John Whiteley as 
United Kingdom representative on the 
Standing Group of the NATO Military 
Committee as of July 1956, it was announced 
in October 1955.” Lieutenant General Sir 
Cecil Stanway Sugden was appointed to be 
Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces North- 
ern Europe, to succeed General Sir Robert 
Mansergh, who was to be Deputy Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic. Vice-Admiral 
Sir John Eccles was to become Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief Eastern Atlantic, and Sir 
Bryan V. Reynolds was appointed Allied 
Maritime Air Commander-in-Chief, Chan- 
nel Command, and Air Commander-in- 
Chief, Eastern Atlantic Area, Supreme 
Allied Command Atlantic.” Lieutenant 
General Leon W. Johnson, it was an- 
nounced, was to succeed General J. Lawton 
Collins as United States representative to 
the Military Committee and its Standing 
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Group; Vice-Admiral Cato D, Glover was 
appointed Deputy Commander-in-Chief, Al- 
lied Forces Mediterranean, Rear Admiral 
Aldo Rossi became Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Personnel and Administration, at SHAPE, 
and Brigadier General Alexander Nasso- 
poulos assumed the position at NATO Air 
Headquarters of Deputy Chiecf-of-Staff, 
Plans and Operations.” 


Developments in Related Regions 

In November 1955, according to press 
reports, the Greek government was alleged 
to consider the Balkan Pact to be on the 
verge of dissolution; due to friction between 
Greece and Turkey over Cyprus, Greece was 
reported to have become interested in a bi 
lateral Greek-Yugoslav arrangement. The 
Yugoslav government, on the other hand, 
was reported to be sincerely concerned over 
the possible weakening of the Pact as a re- 
sult of the Greek-Turkish dispute.” In re- 
sponse to questions as to the Yugoslav atti- 
tude toward the Balkan alliance, it was 
reported, a Yugoslav government spokes- 
man asserted that Yugoslavia continued to 
give strong support to the alliance.” 


Western European Union 


Assembly 

The first part of the first session of the 
Assembly of Western European Union 
(WEU) was held in Strasbourg from July 
5 to 8, 1955. Mr. John Maclay (United 
Kingdom, National Liberal and Conserva- 
tive) was elected President of the Assem- 
bly by acclamation. Six Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. Robert Bichet (France, M.R.P.), Mr. 
Antonio Boggiano Pico (Italy, Christian 
Democrat), Mr. Georges Bohy (Belgium, 
Socialist), Mr. J. J. Fens (Netherlands, 
Popular Catholic), Mr. Gerhard Luetkens 
(German Federal Republic, Social Demo- 
crat), and Mr. Eugéne Schaus (Luxem- 
bourg, Liberal) were elected, and the Bureau 

4 Ibid., October 1955, Pp. 4, 7 
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of the WEU Assembly was thus consti- 
tuted. 

Preparation of its rules of procedure and 
the appointment of its clerk were the chief 
items on the agenda. At the suggestion of 
the President, the Assembly at the first sit- 
ting agreed to appoint a special committee 
on organization, using the procedure for 
the composition of committes of the Con 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe; 
the special committee, which would thus be 
composed of members nominated by na 
tional delegations granted representation on 
the committee in accordance with the num- 
ber of their delegates in the Assembly, was 
to concern itself with rules of procedure for 

" Ibid., January 1956, p. 9, 11 
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the Assembly. At the second sitting, the 
Assembly had before it a list of representa- 
tives proposed as members of the committee 
on organization. Mr. Janssens (Belgium, 
Liberal) objected to the list, which he felt 
did not adequately reflect the size of the 
Liberal group in the Assembly. In his 
view, the nomination of members by na- 
tional delegations, without provision for 
consultation with the political group, was 
an unsatisfactory procedure. Under a draft 
of rules of procedure for the Assembly which 
Mr. Janssens submitted, 1) the Bureau would 
be composed of a President and six Vice- 
Presidents, and the chairmen of the political 
groups in the Assembly could, at the invita- 
tion of the President, attend the meetings 
of the Bureau; 2) the Standing Committee 
would consist of the President, the six Vice- 
Presidents, and the chairmen of the general 
committees, who would be members ex 
officio, and a number of members to be 
decided by the Assembly; the chairmen of 
the political groups in the Assembly might, 
at the invitation of the president, attend 
meetings of the Standing Committee; can- 
didatures for membership of the committees 
would be addressed to the Bureau, which 
would submit to the Assembly proposals for 
their composition, taking into account equi- 
table representation of member states and of 
political opinion. Finally, representatives 
would be entitled to form groups in accord- 
ance with their political affinities, the mini- 
mum number of members for such groups 
to be ten. Mr. Bohy (Belgium, Socialist), 
in replying to Mr. Janssens, expressed the 
view that while Mr. Janssens was correct in 
asserting that nomination only by national 
delegations to the committee on organiza- 
tion was not satisfactory, it was essential 
that a committee be appointed immediately, 
in order that it might make the essential 
preparations for the second session of the 
Assembly. Mr. Bohy proposed that the As 
sembly accept the proposed committee, for 

* Western European Union, Assembly (ist session), 
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the time being, but that it depart from the 
principle that a committee was constituted 
for a year and decide to make a thorough 
review of the whole procedure in the light 
of the rules to be drafted by the temporary 
committee. Mr. Janssens accepted the pro- 
posal of Mr. Bohy, and the Assembly then 
constituted the committee as it had been 
proposed. 

Some discussion arose as to whether a 
Clerk of the Assembly should be appointed 
at the first part of the session or whether 
decision should be deferred. Under a pro- 
cedural motion proposed by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison (United Kingdom, Labor), the 
Assembly would move that a decision on 
the appointment of a Clerk be deferred 
until the following session in order that the 
question could be reported on by the Bureau 
in association with the committee on organi 
zation, and would decide that in the mean- 
time, the President, in consultation with 
the chairman of the committee on organiza- 
tion, would make temporary arrangements 
about secretarial services for the Assembly. 
After some discussion, the motion was 
adopted by 48 votes to 1 with 14 absten 
tions. Before concluding its first session, 
the Assembly decided to refer to the Bureau 
the date for the opening of the second part 
of its first session.’ 


Council 

The Council of WEU met in Paris on 
October 24, 1955, and issued a communique 
which stated that it had discussed the Saar 
referendum, and agreed that the results of 
the referendum should in no way affect the 
smooth functioning of WEU.” According 
to the press, the Council took no decision 
regarding future relations between WEU 
and the Saar; some of the ministers hesi- 
tated to assume that WEU should become 
a diplomatic medium as well as a military 
alliance, and the general disposition was to 
await the election of a new parliament in 


* NATO Letter, November 1955, p. 22; for further 
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the Saar. It was further reported that the 
Franco-German crisis which had been wide- 
ly predicted as a result of the defeat of the 
statute in the referendum did not develop, 
and that the French and west German gov- 
ernments favored further negotiations on 
the future status of the Saar.’ 

A joint meeting between representatives 
of the Council of WEU and representatives 
of the Assembly was held at the Hague on 
November 21, 1955 under the chairmanship 
of Mr. J. W. Beyen (Netherlands Minister 
for Foreign Affairs). A discussion took 
place on the charter and rules of procedure 
which the Assembly had adopted at the 
second part of its first session,’ and also 
on the Assembly's budget and its proposal 
to create a standing liaison committee be- 
tween the Council and itself. According to 
press reports, the Council had not felt able 
to agree with the provision in the rules of 
procedure whereby the Assembly might 
formally “disagree” with the annual report 
of the ministers, and intended to submit 
suggestions for the amendment of that and 
other rules to the next session of the As- 
sembly. 

On December 14, the Council met in 
Paris under the chairmanship of Mr. Beyen. 
It examined and approved the proposals of 
its members in regard to their armed forces 
placed under command of the North At 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO); it also 
heard a statement by the Director of the 
WEU Agency for the control of armaments 
on the activities of the Agency, and noted 
that it would be in a position to fulfill the 
tasks assigned to it by January 1, 1956. The 
Council also heard from Mr. Pinay (Foreign 
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Minister of France) that he had conferred 
with Mr. von Brentano (Foreign Minister 
of the German Federal Republic) on the 
problems raised by the rejection of the Euro- 
pean statute for the Saar on October 23." 


Other Matters 

In the referendum held in the Saar on 
October 23, the inhabitants rejected the 
European statute by a vote of 423,434 to 
201,973. The WEU European Commission 
on the Saar Referendum, which had super- 
vised the referendum, was to remain in the 
Saar until the new elections had been held.’ 
On December 14, the foreign ministers of 
France and the German Federal Republic 
announced that they had exchanged views 
on the question of the Saar, had agreed 
that a solution should be negotiated be- 
tween the French and west German gov- 
ernments, and had agreed to open nego 
tiations early in January.” Elections for a 
new Diet were held in the Saar on Decem- 
ber 18, and the Christian Democrats re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes, with 
the Democratic Party and the Christian 
People’s Party second and third respectively. 
On January 2, it was announced, the new 
Landtag held its first session and elected 
Dr. Heinrich Schneider (Democratic Party) 
president; it was reported that his govern- 
ment, which succeeded the caretaker gov 
ernment headed by Heinrich Welsch, was 
strongly in favor of reunification of the Saar 
with west Germany. With the establish. 
ment of the new government, the mandate 
of the WEU Commission, which had super 
vised the post-referendum elections, expired.” 
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IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The tenth session of the 35 contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) was held at Geneva 
from October 27 to December 3, 1955, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. L. Dana Wil- 
gress (Canada)’. An agenda was considered 
of questions relating to 1) items arising out 
of the operation of GATT, including items 
falling under the complaints procedures, 2) 
tariffs and tariff negotiations, 3) administra- 
tive barriers to trade, 4) commodity prob- 
lems, 5) surplus disposal, 6) the accession 
of Japan, and 7) the administration of 
GATT. 

Five governments applying import re- 
strictions for the purpose of safeguarding 
their balance of payments and monetary re- 
serves—Ausiralia, Ceylon, New Zealand, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
and the United Kingdom—held consulta- 
tions with the contracting parties on the 
discriminatory aspects of those restrictions. 
In the course of the consultations, in which 
a representative of the International Mone- 
tary Fund took part, the representatives of 
the five governments provided information 
on the various aspects of the restrictions, 
both in regard to their financial background 
and in regard to their effects and ramifica- 
tions in relation to the commercial and 
economic interests of other countries. Also 
arising out of the operation of GATT and 
considered at the tenth session were annual 
reports on waivers of the provisions of 
GATT. The European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC) submitted its third 
annual report on progress towards the full 
application of the ECSC Treaty; the report 
was considered by a working party, which 
concluded that the actions to date in respect 
to the establishment of a common market 


were consistent with the waiver. The con- 
tracting parties also 1) approved the second 
annual report of the Australian government 
on the operation of the waiver giving cer- 
tain advantages to primary products of the 
Territory of Papua~New Guinea when im- 
ported into Australia, 2) decided to grant 
the request of Italy for an extension to De- 
cember 31, 195%, of the waiver under which 
it granted exemptions from Italian customs 
duties for a definitive list of Libyan exports, 
3) considered the report of the United 
Kingdom on the application of its waiver, 
which had been somewhat broadened in 
March 1955, with respect to duty-free goods 
imported into the United Kingdom from 
the Commonwealth; and 4) examined the 
first annual report of the United States on 
a waiver granted in connection with Sec 
tion 22 of the United States Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. It was recognized that a 
number of contracting parties were seriously 
concerned about the maintenance of United 
States agricultural restrictions and about the 
prospects for their removal, and had indi- 
cated that they continued to suffer serious 
damage from the application of United 
States import restrictions on dairy products. 

A number of requests for waivers and 
releases were also considered by the contract 
ing parties as questions arising out of the 
operation of the Agreement. 1) A request 
from Belgium that it be allowed to main- 
tain quantitative import restrictions on cer- 
tain agricultural products in order to adjust 
the support granted to Belgian agriculture 
so as to make it truly competitive within the 
General Agreement was considered by the 
contracting parties, who decided to permit 
retention of some of the restrictions which 
would not have been eliminated by 1960 


* For information on the ninth session, see International Organization, 1X, p. 174-178, 278-279. 
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for a further period of two years. 2) The 
contracting parties decided to permit Lux- 
embourg to maintain quantitative restric- 
tions on a limited list of agricultural imports, 
progress made by Luxembourg to be re- 
viewed in 1960. 3) A request by Haiti for 
a release which would enable it to maintain 
a state monopoly in respect of tobacco was 
examined by a working party, which con- 
cluded that the measures applied by Haiti 
did not require a release. 4) The contract- 
ing parties granted to Ceylon a release in 
respect of certain petroleum products for a 
period of ten years from the date on which 
a prospective refinery began commercial 
operations, and for certain ceramic wares 
for five years, so as to permit Ceylon to 
apply quantitative restrictions on the im- 
ports of such products, with a view to the 
firm establishment of the refinery. Atten- 
tion was also given to a number of com- 
plaints relating to the operation of the 
Agreement. Information supplied by the 


French government on its special compen- 
satory tax in respect of products imported 


into France or the French customs territory, 
which it had undertaken to remove as soon 
as possible, was examined and a resolution 
was adopted requesting the French govern- 
ment to accelerate the process of reduction 
and elimination of the tax and of reducing 
its discriminatory effects, and calling upon 
it to report to an intersessional committee 
established at the ninth session on measures 
it had taken along such lines. In another 
matter concerning France, the contracting 
parties considered the complaint of the 
United States that in increasing the stamp 
tax on customs receipts from 2 to 3 percent 
France had violated obligations under 
GATT, noted the undertaking of the 
French government that the addition would 
be eliminated as soon as practicable, and 
asked France to report on action taken be- 
fore the next session. Complaints concern- 
ing particular commodities or policies of 
France and the United Kingdom relative to 
Brazil, of the United States relative to the 
German Federal Republic, of Italy relative 
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to Sweden and to the United States, of Aus- 
tralia relative to the United States Territory 
of Hawaii, of Greece relative to Italy, of 
the United Kingdom relative to Italy, and 
of Denmark relative to Italy were also taken 
up at the tenth session, and in some cases 
withdrawn from the agenda as a result of 
consultations during the session. 

Matters considered under the general 
heading of tariffs and tariff negotiations at 
the tenth session included the following: 1) 
Arrangements for a tariff negotiating con- 
ference were completed. The conference 
was to open on January 18, 1956, and was 
to be a general round of tariff negotiations 
in which many contracting parties were to 
negotiate with each other. 2) A new trade 
agreement between the Federation of Rho 
desia and Nysaland, Australia and the 
Union of South Africa, respectively, was 
examined, and it was concluded that while 
the provisions of GATT could not ade- 
quately take account of all the exceptional 
circumstances involved, the actions of the 
three governments were in full conformity 
with the spirit and objectives of GATT. 
3) It was agreed, pursuant to a proposal of 
Norway, that the contracting parties should 
submit copies of their national laws and 
regulations bearing on anti-dumping and 
countervailing duties to the Executive Sec- 
retary of GATT by June 30, 1955, the 
information to provide the basis for a pros- 
pective survey of such practices which would 
be further considered at the eleventh session. 

Administrative barriers to trade were also 
considered at the tenth session, and an 
examination of consular formalities main- 
tained in connection with imports, under 
taken at the tenth session, indicated that 
some ten contracting parties still maintained 
formalities and fees affecting a large part 
of their import trade. It was agreed that 
the matter should again be discussed at the 
eleventh session in connection with further 
study of uniform rules for the “nationality 
of imported goods”, The contracting parties 
also noted that, following the adherence of 
fifteen governments, the Convention to 
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Facilitate the Importation of Samples and 
Advertising Material had entered into force 
on November 20, 1955, and dealt with cer- 
tain queries concerning its interpretation. 
A study on discrimination in transport in- 
surance which had been considered at the 
ninth session at the request of the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was further ex- 
amined at the tenth session by a working 
party, which drafted a possible resolution on 
the subject recommending that governments 
avoid or seck to eliminate measures in the 
transport insurance field having a restric- 
tive effect on trade; it was decided to con- 
sider the matter further at the eleventh 
session. 

A report of a working party on com- 
modity problems established at the ninth 
session was considered by the contracting 
parties. The working party had proposed 
a draft international agreement on commod- 
ity arrangements which would be separate 
from GATT and would establish a set of 
principles and procedures for the future 
negotiation of individual commodity ar- 
rangements and the relations between gov- 
ernments accepting the agreement. In the 
light of further discussions taking place at 
the tenth session, which resulted in the solu- 
tion of several important points of difference 
that had remained outstanding at the end 
of the working party’s discussions, the con- 
tracting parties decided that the draft 
agreement constituted a promising basis for 
further efforts to arrive at a final agree- 
ment, decided that discussions between gov- 
ernments should continue after the session, 
and made provision for the establishment 
of a drafting group, if appropriate, to pre- 
pare a final draft on which action would be 
taken at the eleventh session. . 

At the request of the government of Aus- 


* See International Organization, 1X, p. 498-590. 
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tralia, the contracting parties discussed ex- 
perience gained in the application of a 
resolution on the disposal of surpluses which 
it had adopted at its ninth session. A num- 
ber of countries indicated the view that the 
consultation procedures conducted under 
the resolution had had some effect in reduc- 
ing the disruption of international trade 
resulting from surplus disposal, but most 
delegations also expressed the view that the 
consultations had not been as effective as 
they would have wished; in view of the im- 
portance of the question, the contracting 
parties decided to consider it again at the 
eleventh session. 

Following the remarks of the Japanese 
delegate on the disappointment of his gov- 
ernment at the fact that fourteen of the con- 
tracting parties, following Japan’s accession 
to membership in GATT, had invoked with 
respect to Japan Article 35 of the Agree- 
ment under which they were enabled to 
refrain from undertaking GATT obliga- 
tions’, the contracting parties held a gen- 
eral discussion of the matter. Informal 
discussions between Japan and the countries 
seeking a solution to the situation were held 
during the session, and the contracting 
parties decided that the consultations should 
continue after the tenth session, that the 
intersessional committee should keep the 
matter under continuous review, and that 
it would be reviewed again at the eleventh 
session. 

Administrative decisions taken at the tenth 
session included the following: 1) arrange- 
ments for such intersessional meetings as 
might be required, and for the membership 
of the intersessional committee, were made; 
and 2) it was decided to convene the 
eleventh session at Geneva on October 11, 


1956." 


"UN Press Release GATT /266, December 6, 1955 
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